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TO THE HONOURABLE 



Charles Greville, Efq; 



Dear S i r, 

MY Father, who was the Author 
of the fbllov^g DifTertations, 
would not, perhaps, have dedicated 
them to any man alive. He annexed, 
and with good reafon, an idea of 
fcrvility to addrefles of this fort, 
and reckoned them the difgrace of 
literature. If I could not, from my 
Ibul, acquit myfelf of every felfifh 
view, in prefenting to you the poft- 
humous works of a fether I tenderly 
loved, you would not have heard 
from me in this public manner. You - 
know, my dear friend, the lincerity 
of my afFe(5tion for you : but even 
that affedion fliould not induce me 
to dedicate to you, had you already 
arrived at that eminence, in the 
flate, wWch the abilities and fhining 
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D E D I C A T I O N, 

talipits of your early youth feein fo 
' Jy to. promiie, kft what really 
is me voice of friendfhip and efteem, 
fhould be miftaken, by the world, 
for that of flattery and interefted 
defigns. I am on the eve of letting 
iMit for a vety diltattt iquarter of the 
wcffid ; without alking your permii^ 
fion, I leave -ypu this public jtefH- 
mony of myxegard for you, not to 
jfecure your future favour,- but to 
{land as a finall proof of diat attachr 
meat, with whiith r am, 



» •- 



l!)car Sir . 
Your moll afic^onate Friend, 

• « • • • \ ^ • 

, and molt Obedient 
fitimble Servant, 



John Macpherfbn, 
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P R E r A C E* 

TH £ following Diflertations are the 
produ&ion of the leifure houri of a 
clergyman in one of the remoteft of the 
Scottiih iflesi E^tduded/ by the pecu** 
Situation of the place of. hts< refidetide^ 
from the fociety of the* learned, he 
indulged his fixlgalar pafiiba for Ikefa^ 
ture among a few good books^ Though the 
natural bent of his genius tdmed towards 
the belles^lettfes/he fometimes amuiedhim- 
felf in difquifitions of a more ferious nature. 
Being mailer ' of the Celtic, in -^all its bran>- 
cbes, he took pleafure in tracing other lan- 
gua;ges to that general iburce of all the an^** 
tient and modern tongues of Europe* From 
invefligations of this kind many difcoveriei 
in the ancient hiftory of Jiations ^arofei 
This naturally led to the examination ai th^ 
mafs of lidtion, which almoft every nxitiort 
of Europe poffeffes for the hiftory of their re-^ 
moteft anccftofs. The more he looked into 
thefe legendary fabrics of antiquity^ the lefi 
he found them capable of bearing the teft 
of criticifm. He therefore refolved to write 
iotckR general diiTertations on that fubjedt/ 
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vi PREFACE. 

whichf if they could not eftablifh a new and 
more rational fyftem, would at lead expofe 
the abfurdity of the old. 

It was not altogether from a partiality 
to his own country that Dr. Macpherfoh 
gave the firft place to Scotland, in his dif- 
quifitions. Though the Scots have as juft 
pretentions to a high antiquity as any nation 
in Europe^ yet their origin is peculiarly in- 
volved in darknefs. It was the misfortune 
^f North Britain to have been almoft totally 
deftitute of letters^ at a time when monkifh 
learning, and thofe religious virtues which 
arofe from afcetic aufterities, greatly flou- 
riAied in Ireland, and among the Saxons in 
England. This was the cafe in the feventh 
and eight centuries, the sera in which the 
Hibernian fyftems of antiquity were form- 
ed. The fennachies and fileas of Ireland 
made then a property of the Scots of Bri- 
tain^ and, fecure of not being contradided 
by an illiterate, and I may fay, an irreligious 
race of men, aflumed to themfelves the dig- 
nity of being the mother-nation. The par- 
tiality of Bede for his holy cdtemporaries of 
Ireland is well known. The good man be- 
lieved and retailed whatever fidions were 
didated to him by the religious of a nation 
for whom he had the greateft regard for their 
orthodoxy. The 
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The almoft continual wars and anomofi-- 
ties which fubiifted between the Englifh and 
Scots for many ages naturally gave birth to 
violent national prejudices on both iides. 
The learned of England could not diveft 
themfelves of that antipathy to their North- 
ern neighbours which had feized their whole 
nation. Though at variance with the Irifh 
in every other point, they agreed with thenx 
wonderfully well in extenuating the natio- 
nal antiquities of the Scots. Some of thofc 
gentlemen had the cruelty to extirpate the 
brave nation of antient Caledonians, left the 
detefled Scots of latter times ihould derive 
any hoaour from the military reputation of 
a people who once poffeffed their country. 
Happily for the prefent times, thoie 
rejudices which blinded both nations have» 
n a great meafure, fubfided. National a- 
^erfions are loft in the antiquity of thofo 
national injuries from which they firft arofe* 
Whatever may tend to do honour to either 
nation is heard with candor, if not with 
pleafure, by both. They are, in fhort, now 
fb much blended with one another, that 
whatever throws luftre upon the one, ought 
to be reckoned an acquiiit ion of reputation 
to the other. — If to throw a new and ftrone 
light on the antiquities of a nation, refledls 
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any honour upon ^t| the Scots of theprdbnt 
age are mpch indebted to the itiduftry and 
J^rning of Dr. IVI^cp^qrron. He travelled 
back^ it is tfue, into tl^e regions of zutw 
iqv)itj with more adv^tages than oth^r^ hav6 
dQne^ and thierefore his fuccefs wa^ prQpor<i> 
t^nably grater. A few ad4itional obier-^ 
yatjen^ | gm to make iipon the; genetal ftib- 
j^dt of the difiertations^ ar^fe^ if they hav^ 
any naerit^ from the dif9Qveries he had made 
to Riy hand. 

3qm^ tit9^ before the total der^U^ipp of 
£[ritain by th«; Jloni^BS, in the rcfigq of Hp^ 
noiiu^, tv^ £in4 Xh^t the Caledonians wfrr^ 
d^iHnguifhed ii^tp two capital natipnst th$ 
Deuc^e^ones ^nd Ve^iuriones. By thef$ 
t^p branches I nn^^i^l^^n4 th^fe^ who^ a 
ihprt tims thefeaffer, wer^ known by th^ 
nancies of Pids and Scpts< It wa§ ^ft^r the 
4c;pirtii,re of th^ Romans^ that the defence-^ 
lefs fitate of t^f 4^g^n^rated provincials gave 
the Pi^s ai^ qpporfunity of extending them* 
felves to the Eaftetn counties to the South 
of the frith pf Edinburgh. From the join^ 
teftimony of all writers who examined the 
fubjiedt, the Pi£ts of the earlieft ages ppflef-* 
fed only the Eaft and Nortb-^eaft co^ft of 
Scotland..*: From th^ir fituatioii, with ref-* 
pe<i tq t^e &ot& of J^if-ghsid^ t£^ir qpuntry. 

was 
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47irds hatiiralljr called by the latter An Dua^ 
tbaeldocbf a word compounded of An DtuZi 
or Tua^ Noithi and, Caeldocbf Caledonian 
country. Some of the Souths- weft High-t 
landers of the couDties of Perth and Argyie 
difUraguiifaed to this day thofe of Rofs* 
i^utherland and Caithiiei^^ by the name of 
An Dud-gbaelf and their country by the 
appellation of An Dua-gbaeldocb. This 
appears lb obvioufly the etymon of Ddu^ca-*^ 
iedonts^ that nothing but a total Ignorancd 
of the Oalic language could permit antiqua^ 
ries to have overlooked it. 

The etymon of VeBuriones is not fo ob- 
vious. We learn from the moft antient do- 
meflic records in Scotland, that a ridge of 
mountains, cajoled Drum Albiil, v/as the 
ancient boundary of the Scottifh territories 
towards the Eaft. The author of the Dif- 
iertationa has : dearly demonflrated that 
Drum Albin is the chain of mountains 
which runs from Lochlomond, near Dum«» 
barton, to the frith of Taine, in the county 
ofRofs* This Dorfiim Britannias, as it is 
called by Adaiftnan, abbot of lo«a, runs 
through the Weftern end of the diftrifts of 
Athol and Badenoch. : That part of thig 
ridge of hills which extends between ihefe 
diilridiSi. fw a length of more than twenty 

miles 
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mileSy is called Drum TJachtur. This cir-^ 
cumflance is well known to many, beiides 
the natives of that country, as the military 
road through the Highlands paffes that way* 
If we fhould fuppofe that TJachtur^ which 
is Aill retained as the name of a part of 
Prum Albin, was once the general appella- 
tion of the whole, the etymon of Veduri- 
ones is at once decyphered. Uachtur^ though 
now taken perhaps iiai a more confined fenie 
than formerly, literally fignifies the upper 
cauntry. JJaehturicb is' a word of the fame 
import with Highlanders;, and if the harih 
Celtic termination is foftned into a Roman 
one, Vefturiones differs only in a changea- 
ble vowel from Uacbturtcb. 

We have reafon to believe, from the un- 
favourable climate, and flerile nature of the 
foil, in that part of Scotland which lies to 
the Weft of Drum Albin, that the ancef- 
tors of the Scots lived long in a very un- 
cultivated ftate ; as deftitute of great natio- 
nal events as of letters to tranfmit them to 
pofterity. Though the Scots of yar-gbael \ 
muft, in the nature of things, have been 
very barbarous and unpolifhed, as far back 
as the latter end of the fourth century, yet 
it is to be hoped they were lefs fo than the 
Attacotti, their neighbours, or rather a 

tribe 
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tribe of the Scots to the South of the Clyde, 
•' In my youth/' ikys the holy St. Jerome, 
*' I faw in Gaul the Attacotti, a Britifli 
people feeding on human bodies. When 
they found in the woods flocks of (heep or 
hogs, or herds of cattle, they ufed to cut 
off the buttocks of the herdfmen, and the 
breafts of the women, looking upon thofe 
parts of the body as the greateft danties*.'*^ 
I have fuch a veneration for whatever has 
fallen from the ^oly father, that I cannot 
entertain a doubit of the truth of this fto- 
ry, however incredible it might appear 
from an uninfpired writer. The Irifli na- 
tion, not content to deprive their pofterity 
of Scotland of their antient bifhops, abbots, 
prefbyters and hiilorians of any note, have 
alfo endeavoured to rob them of their bar- 
barous and wild men. O'Connor, a learned 
diflertator on the hiftory of Ireland, has, 
in the name of his nation, claimed a right 
to the Attacotti. I wifli I could give them 
to the gentleman ; for as the infamous label 
of St. Jerome is tacked to them, they can do 
little honour to the Scots of the prcfent age. 
It was in the fifth century that the in- 
curfions of the Scots, as a feparate nation, 

■ ' II I ■■ II I II mmmmmmim ^ i. iw 

* Hieronym. con. Jovinian. lib. a. 
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into the Southerh Britain, rendered thehl 
objcds of attention to the writers of other 
Gountrie^v It do66 not appear that letters 
were any part of the booty which they car- 
ried home with theni from the deferted Ro-* 
man province. The feminary of monks 
cftabli(hed by Columba, an Irifliman, in the 
iiland of lorla, in the fixth age, fecm to 
have been the ortly perfons, within the ter-* 
ritories of the Scots, that could record 
events. If they kept any regifters of tranf-^ 
adtions, they were deftroy^d or loft, in the 
Norwegian conqueft of the Hebrides by 
Harold Harfager^ about the middle of the 
ninth century. 

The fubverfion of the Pidifli kingdom^ 
is the flrft sra in which it can be fuppdfed 
,the Scots begtin to have authentic records of 
their own. Soon after the conqueft of Pic- 
tavia, the Saxons found means to extend 
their government to the frith of Edinburgh. 
The Pi6ls and Saxons had alternately: pof^ 
fcffed, for fome time before, the counties 
between the Forth and the Tweed. The 
moft of the inhabitants of thofe counties 
Were of the Saxon race, and no doubt, in 
a great meafure, they retained the language 
of their anceftors. It was after the invafi-^ 
ons of the Danes had totally broke the 

power 
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power of the Saxons, that the Scots extend* 
cd themfelves far to the South. The bar- 
bwtty of thofe Northern, rovers who in- 
ceffantly harraffed England, as they them- 
selves were heathens, drove certainly a num-* 
ber pf pious Saxon eccelefiailics into Scot- 
land. It was, tbey that introduced the cuf- 
tom of recording events in nxonkiih chro- 
Dicles^and upon the authority of Bede, they 
^ ?dopt;cd the fyilisnfi of the. Hibernian ex-t 
fraf-tion of the Scots. nation •. 

The Scots lancieht the deiltudion of their 
ftntieqC annals by Edward the Firft of Eng- 
latid* Thwgh Edward's policy in this cafia 
was rode i^d ba^barous^ he did very little 
Hpiurt to^the genuine antiquities of the Scots, 
l^ainy of the doroeitic tranfitiftions of the 
laJisr ^ge$ weie c^o dowbtiloftrbwt what re- 
lated to.tkeojdgin of the nation M^as fiede's 
ui^ nr^ohi. — ^I .&«& enideavoitr, in fome 
m€!^£w^% %9 accQUQft, for that learned wri- 
ter's ooiHake*-— A miftake I call it, though, 
it U tfKm ihaa . probaUe - that the venerable 
monk of Glfwy h^d fome hcSty reafons for 
g^vtog ^irfy faith to the ferinachies of Ireland. . 
. ThsH^ IS: reafon^ to hdiere, with Dr.. 
Macpherf^Bi that the gofpel was firft preach* 
e4 in Britain by^ mif^ctiuiries. frooDt the Leiier 
Afit^ Th^ S^9Skt iwal c^ Polycarp^ biihoft 

of 
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of Smyrna, who fufFered martyrdom in the 
year 170, it is certain, induced him to fend 
apoftles to Gaul. His difpute with the fee 
of Rome, about the very momentous affair 
of Eaflrer, is well known. The zealous 
fchifmatic preferred the tradition of the Eaft- 
crft church to the authority of St. Peter's 
chair. — An ardent defire of propagating his 
doftrine, occafioned his fending miffionarics 
to the very extremity of the weft, and of 
courfe to Britain. The opinion of the 
Eaftern church concerning Barter, which 
prevailed among the Pids and Scots, is a 
corroborating argqment on this. head. The 
fee of Rome found means to recover the 
Southern Britons to the Catholic opinion 
upon this important pointy but the barba- 
riaits of the North were obftinately tenaci- 
ous of the faith of their anceftors. 

Bede niade many efforts to fave the fouls 
of his Northern neighbours, by endeavour- 
ing to bring them back to the true faith con- 
cerning fiafter and the Tonfure. Naitan, the 
great monarch of the Pids, was at lafl: over-* 
come by the arguments of Ceolfrid, and> 
together with his ' nation, received into his 
religion thefe two articles fo neceflary to 
falvation. — But the wicked and abandoned 
barbarians of Jar-ghael would npt, it fccms, 

be 
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be perfuaded out of their error. From their 
obftinacy, no doubt, arofe thofe prejudices 
againft theniy which are very confpicuous in 
the vtrritings of the venerable Bede. Ireland 
at that time was defervedly called the Coun^ 
try of Saints. The Catholic faith prevail- 
ed there in all its original purity. The 
momentous articles of Eafler and the 
Tonfure v/ere received with that devo- 
tion which ought to attend the decifi- 
ons of St, Peter's chair. — The venera- 
ble writer, fo often mentioned, regarded 
the Iri(h with that partiality which good 
men have for the beft of Chrtftians, and gave 
great faith to their traditions and records. 

Bedk was a very extraordinary pcrfon for 
the times in which he lived : pious and fer- 
vent, but calm in his zeal for religion, his 
writings throughout breathe the fentiments 
of humanity and devotion. He certainly 
bad more knowledge than all his cotempo- 
raries joined together. But it appears to me, 
that he was neither critically inquiiitive, or 
knew much of national antiquities. The 
good man was much better employed. Mi- 
racles, vifions, dreams, martyrologies, Eafter 
and the Tonfure, and, above all, St. Cuth- 
bcrt and the fee of Rome, engaged his whole 

attention. 
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attention^ aix} diverted his nxind from a 
iludy more amufing th^n ipiportant. 

The few fcraps of antiquity vrhich is 
contained in the firft book of his ecclefir 
aftical hiftory, the vei^erable prcfcyter bor-? 
rowed from Gildas, or fron^ his own re- 
ligious cotcmporarics of Ireland* Before I 
proceed to Gitd^s, it may jiot be impro-* 
per to give one inftance of the great par^ 
liality of Bede to the Irilb. Egfrid, King^ 
of Northumberland^^ had been^ in the year 
685^ with the greateft part of his army, 
cut off by the Fi&s. • This,, &y^ Bede^ 
was a judgment froiii God, upon Egfrid 
and hi^ fubjefts,. for committing the year 
before this fatal event, unheard of barbari- 
ties and ravages among the Hibernians, 
nation very harmlejs and innocent^ and of a 
mcfi friendly dij^^tion towards the Engli/b. 

BebeTi however, muft be blamed fo^ his 
ferviie copying aftseir Qildas, a writer not 
worthy of fuch attention* Gildas was oner 
of the maft palfionate, pieeviih,' and queru-^ 
I0U& of iftankidd. He siot only was immo- 
derately angry with the Scots ^ and Fi;dts, 
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' * Exm Britannia^ fo he calfe that pJ^itlT of tfrc iflSaiid which had been fab* 
jcft to* the RoaialnSx ibtalnu gtiUfhui triitfmmimt JvebeiHenttr fieviSf Stott^nun, 
aCircio, Fifforum ab aqu'thne, caUabilismulm'ftupet, ^emttque per dihus. 
Qlfii. cap>. 15. Bbde exphunk that GHais gave the fpiibet of tnuifmarini 
to the Pids and Scots, bOBliule tl^ey came from b^ond the firtht of Fdrttf 
sa^d^dyAtl Jted. Hift. EccJe«. 12). x. cap, 12, '• 

who 
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who perhaps deferred very iJl at his hands, 
but even his friends the Britons, and, above 
all, he was enraged againft the Saxons. Frooi 
dh expreffion in this author, fbme Engliih ^ 
and many Irifh antiquaries, to their great 
joy, thought they found an unanfwerable 
proof that the Scott catne originally from 
Ireland i and that in ho earlier period than 
the fixth century. Gildas, ipeaking of the 
Scots and Pifts, fays, Revertuntur ergo im-* 
pudentes grajfatores Hibemi domtiSp poft nott 
intdtum temporis rtverjuru 

The epithet impudentes applied to Hiber^ 
ni is not fufficient to eflabUfli the jufldefs 
of this rejading, though it might have fomd 
weight with men of wit. Bede was fat 
from entertaining fuch an unfavourable opi- 
nion of the inhabitants of the holy ijk. Iti 
an edition of Gildas, given to the public 
by Dr. Gale, the paffage under cohfidcfati- 
on, is read in a more granlnlatical way, 
and lefs to the difcredit of Ireland : rever^ 
tuntur ergo impudentes grajfatores HibernUi 
dofhtts I (b that Gilda3 meant no fhore than 
that the Scots returned home for the winter. 

Td juftify this reading, it is to be obferv- 
ed, that the ancient Scots and their pbfte-* 
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» Lbbya and StUloigfliet. 
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rity gave the name of winter houfes^ the 
fame exadly with the Hibernas domus of 
GildaSy to thofe more comfortable habita- 
tions to which they retreated when the 
warmer feafon of the year was over. In 
the fummer they lived in the niountains and 
foreflts with their cattle, and to enjoy the 
pleafure and advantage of hunting. The 
Arabian Bedowins, the ancient Nomades and 
Scythians, and the prefent Tartars, give in- 
to the fame pradlice. The Bedowins, in 
particular, gave the appellation of winter 
houfes to the habitations to which they re- 
treated from the autumnal rains. Bede, a 
Saxon, was perhaps a ftranger to this cha- 
raderiflical pradtice of the Scots, and not 
knowing what fenfe to make of Gildas's 
Hibernas domus^ he altered the old reading. 
This opinion feems decifive, as he had re- 
tained the word domus^ iiiflead of the more 
proper word domum. 

The times in which Bede lived, were 
the golden age of Ireland. That kind of 
learning which then fubfifted in the world, 
llourifhed much in that country. No ene- 
mies invaded it from abroad, and there was 
an unufdal tranquillity at home. National 
profperity is the fource of national pride.. 
Averfe to have themfelves thought defcend^ 

cd 
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fed frcfm the Scots of Albany, who were far 
from being a powerful nation at that time^ 
they began to fearch oilt for theinfelves^ 
anceftors of a more dignified character; It 
is probable that the fchifmatic difpoiition 
of the Scotsi abdiit Eaftcr and the Ton- 
fure^ had its weight in inducing the Iri(H 
to invefligate their origin among a lefs per-^ 
verfe people. 

That the Irifli fyftenis of antiquity 
were formed after the holy fcriptuireS were 
known in that country, is beyond all doubt; 
All their fidiohs on that head are ingrafted 
upon names in the old teftament. This 
fubjed is difciiiTed at large, in the DifTertar 
tions now giveri td the public. I only men-^ 
tlon it now to afcertain that the fable of 
the Hibernian extrad^ioh of the Scots of 
Albany was formed at the '[ime time. The 
prefent identity of language^ and the fimi- 
larity of cuftoms and thariners which pre- 
vailed among the Albanian and Hiberniari 
Scots of antient times^ made it evident that 
they were originally the fatocS people ; fo 
it became neceffary td be very particular ill 
the time and manner of their ftparation. 
The Iri(h fabricators of antiquities furhifli- 
cd Bede with that account he gave of the 
firft iettlement of the Scots in |arghael. 

h % If 
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If the Britifh Scots had any national tradi- 
tions of their own, which contradicted the 
holy antiquaries of Ireland^ Bede» from a 
pious averfion to heretics^ totally rejedtcd 
them. 

From what I have faid, it appears, that 
the Scots have been hitherto, unfortunate 
in. the writers of the ancient hiftory of their 
country. There has been great expence of 
erudition on the fubjeft, both by foreign 
and domeftic Antiquaries. But the grand 
delideratum, in the difquifitidns of thofe 
learned men, *was a thorough know*^ 
}edge of the old Caledonian language, 
which goes now under the name of the 
Galic tongue. Dr. Macpherfon hap- 
pily joined a critical knowledge, in that 
language, to his great learning in other re- 
ipcdls. Something therefore, inore fatis- 
fa^tbry ought to be expetfted from hiin 
thian from thofe who have gone before 
him, and were not pofleffed of the fame 
advantages. 

Before the Dodor had thoroughly ex- 

» amined his fubjeft, he paid great deference 

' to the opinion of Tacitus, concerning the 

Germanic extraAion of the Caledonians. 

The colour of hair and fiase of body, which 

diftinguifhed them from the Britons of the 

Souths 
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South, were not conclufive arguments. Tbeic. 
circun^ftances might depend more upon food 
and the peculiar nature of the foil and cli* 
mate, than upon a different origin^ The 
manifeft difference in thoie dialedts qf the 
Celtic, which the Scots of the mountains 
apd the WelQi fpeak to this day, feems 
more to argue their remote feparation from 
one another. Their living as feparate ftates, 
from the earliefl times, could not have 
efied:uated fuch a change : otherwife we cap- 
not account for the identity of the Irifh and 
Qalic tongues, efpec^ally as the nations who 
fpe^l^ thofe languages were in no period of 
antiquity th^t c^n he Jjljigijed, fuhjedl to 
the f^me gov^rnm^nt« 

This was ope of the argijjnents that 
mujOb have influenced the judgipent of the 
author of the DiiTertations in his firft view 
of the fubjed. But this difference of lan^^ 
guage is e^fijy accpvipted fpr. The little 
progrei^s that navigation ^iiift havq made in 
the North q^ Europe when Britain vjras firfl: 

peopled* k 9 convincing argument, that the 
^v& cpigr^tio^s iptp this ifland, was frppti 
thfi peareft'cojDitin^Ptf which was the gel- 
gip div^fiQi? of Gaul. Thefe migrations 
9frtalnljF happened in the earliefl ft^e p£ 
(ocifty. The jfebfift^nce of a colony of fa- 

b 3 . vageg 
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gK^t PI€ti(h moaarcbs for the long lift of 
the petty Princes of Jarghael, of whom he 
4eprived them. The offer waa rejedled with 
lihat fcprn it deferved ; and the monarchs 
of Pi&ayia^ whofe exiftence depended upon 
the fame, or even worfe, if poflible, autho-^ 
city, than that upon which the &6tion of 
the iirft forty Scottiih Kings was builtj^ funk 
away into their original non-entity. 

Ireland, tenacious as it has been of its 
aoaient annals, begins to regard leis the 
indigefted fidions of her fennachies. Men 
of fenfe fee the impoilibility of tranfmitting 
events, through a feries of ages, without the 
aiffiftance of letters. They could not poi^ 
lihly aflign an earlier a^ra. for the intrpduq-» 
tion of letters than die apoftleihip of St, 
Patrick, and coniequently, with W^re tlpiejr 
de|)ended very little upon the accounts 
handed down concerning ages prior to the 
reign of Leo^aire. 

Ih. this, untoward iitua^tion of the Iriihan*- 
tiquities, ftept forth O'Connor to iupport 
the falling fabric. The :seal of this gentler 
maQ can only be equalled by his dogmatifm^ 
He has crouded the bottoms of his pagea 
with the authorities of O Flaherty, i^eatipg, 
and Buchanan, who had as few lights ta 
guidjfe them |hrough antiquity, as a writer 
^ of 
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of the preff nt tif^e can be fupppfed to poflc ft. 
The two firft are only remarkable for tbeir 
confufed manner of compiling the indigefted 
fables of bards and iUe^s i and the latter huu 
fcarcelj any thing to recomnaend him but 
the f legance of his di£kion« 

In vaki h^s Mr« Q Connor e^de^tvour^d Iq 
eftabJiilh ^ aborigine J^nowledge of letteri 
in Ireland* Innes h^d previovifly deftroyed 
the credit of that fyfteini a^d Dr. Macphcr- 
&n has thcQ^n it dowi^ for ever. From an 
additional dji^rtatjoi) p\iblifbed lately by 
]^r« Q Connor, h^ f?<Hi»9 toi have been ex- 
If eiQicIy gaul^ by (qvp^ qbfervations mjujlp 
by the tr^oQ^tpr of the works of QSI^n QVL 
the ancient hiftory apd poeips qf Jrelwd. 
if » judgment ca» be fprm^d from Q Cw- 
rot's intemperate r»ge, h? S^^k vc^y fpr^oft 
that fubje4. (lis pergonal ^buie of Mr. 
ly^a^pherion feenis to have proceeded frpoi 
a yc?ry irafcible difpo^ieoi, Qn W«s ioteadfti 

to d«^w 9R ftijfw^r fo^ift thm gmtkr:»m^ 

which Wghl §W€! i|ap?|Ftapqs t© W/b pwn 
work, !# llpyiiB, it i^ to b^ Sm^4% hei ^Ul 
not iUcc^wJ- Thfl tr^Bflatftf 9f the Q^ 

ppcffls i? pot ro»e:h i© thft^Hmew qf deiw^* 
aa hpn,ow pf that kind tp adycr%ic? whS 

ufe low fcirrrility in thte phce pf f^rgument 
9n^ dif|>^^l>a.te dti^u ifitipn « 

Doc Ton 
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Doctor Macpherson, in the courie 
of the following Differtations, has (hewn 
how ill-founded the fenachies of Ireland 
have been^ in their preteniion« to the Bri- 
tifh Scots. Before we proceed to a further 
difcufiion of that fubjedy it may not be 
improper to examine a new claim, from the 
fame quarter, on another martial nation^ 
who pofleffed a part of Caledonia. — Mar- 
cellinus relates, that the Attacotti, a war* 
like race of nien, in conjunction with the 
Pi6ts and Scots, laid wafte the Roman pro- 
vince in Britain, in the reign of Valentin- 
ian. St. Jerome gives a very extraordinary 
charader of the Attacotti : *' In my youth,'' 
iaith the faint, " I faw in Gaul, the Atta- 
cotti, a British people, feeding upon human 
bodies. When they found in the woods hogs 
and flocks of (heep, or herds of cattle, they ufed 
to cut off the buttocks of the herdfmen and 
the breads of the women, looking upon thofe 
parts of the body as thegreateftdanties*." 

I T would be perhaps thought uncharita- 
ble, if not impious, to cdll the holy Fa- 
ther's veracity in queftion, efpecially as he 
appeals to occular demonflration : but I muft 

* Qjiid loquar de caeteris nationibus, cam i|ife adoicfcentulus, in OalUa 
viderim Scocos {Attactttet, Cataceetot, varige ettimjuat Ufliona) gentem Bri- 
tannicam, humanis vefci camibus, & cum per fylvas porcorum greges ft ar- 
mcntonim, pecudemque repoiiant, paftorum iiat«s Se foeminanim papiUaa 
Q>lere abfcindcrt, et hai folas cibonim ddicias arbitrari. Hieronym. adv. 

]9vm. X4b.^./ obfervc 
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obierve, that it is fomewhat ftrange that the 
Attacotti, notwithftanding of their barba^ 
rity, fhould have been Caoibals» at a time 
they had hogs^ (heep and cattlie before them. 
The policy of the Romans mufl have been 
px.treamly relaxed in their province of Gaul, 
when the buttocks of their fubjedls were fo 
xnuch expofed to the barbarous gluttony of 
the Attacotti^ 

But leaving this fad on the authority of 
Jerome^ it appears certain that the Attacotti 
were 9, Britilfh people. Buchanan and Camb- 
den prove, from the Notitii^^ that fome of 
that nation were among the ir^e/cenary troops 
of the empire in its decline. In what part 
of Caledonia the Attacotti were fettled is 
difficult to determine. Buchanan, witK 
great probability, places them between the 
walls ; and in that cafe they iHuft haye been a 
powerful tribe of the Maeatse of Dion. 

Stilling FLEET dbferves, that the ety- 
mon of Attacotti has not hitherto been un- 
derftopd. The Doftor adds, by way of 
fneer qn the whimfical etymologifls of Bri- 
tifh nanies from the Punic, that he doubts 
much whether it ever (hall, unlefs fbme 
learned critic chuft to trace it to the Phoe- 
nician language-f-* A tolerable knowledge 

f Oriipncs Britan. p. aS7. 

' ' of 
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of the ancient languages of Britain, wilU 
I thinks enable a perfon^ Mqs^cquainted with 
the Phoenician^ to decypher thq meaning of 
this vford. Att^cotti literally iignifies T'b^: 
w^n of the woods^. 

The Irifli not contented to deprive vls, 
their poor pofterity in Caledonia, of our hi* 
fhopSf abbots and hiftoris^ns, of any note^ 
have alfo endeavoured to rob us of our bar- 
barians and canibals. A late difTertator on 
the hiftory of Ireland claims a right to the. 
Attacotti in the name of his country. I 
wifh I coul4 give them to this ipgenious 
gentleman ; for, under thi? afperfion of Je- 
romp* » they will do very little honour to any 
country. Tq uT? O'Connpr^s own words^ 
** Xh^ ^ttacQttt were priginajly a Belgian 
nation^ whoopcupied the Weftern parts of 
Ireland, They w?ro am^otly aggregate of 
rebels, who, in conjun^ion with fomc o- 
th^r Sppjs pf the fame race, in the other 
provinces* were palled Ahacbtrnta^ for their 
ctyeltics. Thc^ tpok u|f arms againft the 
governjO^ent about ninety years befpje Chrift, 
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• • ft 
X In the We^qh languatt^ th^ particle at is ji prepoQtion of the fimie \m- 
portwkhthe£ngliilitf/(r«^c^ lb the (ame diiOi^af theCe»e, ku^ 
^gnUieft wo0</} kutt doea the (ame in the Cpmi()i, coat in the Annoricann 
an^ fUi m Ihe Calio. Young bniiliWood, «nd di^ twiga of any wobd; 
a|:e tf this da^ p^led e^id in the Calif. Attacotti mav alfp be deri^wdt 
^D(9 Mtti€bt inkabitantSy and eoei^ of the woods. Tho6 who ttre in re- 
mote woody parts of a country an ftill diAmguiihed in the Highlands of 
$<X(tlaiid» by th^ appellation of the dwtlkn of-ytt^, 

overturned 
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overtarnied it efFedually, and had Very nigh 
baricd the whole Scottifh nation, together 
with its memory, in one common grave^/' 

How the Iri(h were employed, what they 
aAed, and what they fuiFered, about a century 
before the commencement of the Chriftian 
sera, their own faithful annals can only tell i 
and few in number are thofe chofen perfohs 
who have accefs to thefe myfterious and (b- 
cret records. That the Attacdtti were upon 
the point of deftroying thb whole Scottifli 
name, when the excellent Moran moft op- 
portunely interpofed, thofe feied perfons 
will perhaps only believe. 

Th£ Attacotti, in the fourth age, were 

a British people. That they came firft frbin 

Ireland (till remains to be proved. The Scots 

indeed have been long ago faid to have been 

tranfplanted into Britain from that quarter ; 

and had thofe learned Hiberniails, from whofti 

Bcde and Nennius derive their information, 

ever heard that the Caledonians, Msats and 

Attacotti had been once confiderable nations 

in North Britain, it is highly probable they 

woidd have given all of them the honour of 

an Irifli original* But their traditions did 

not extend' £o high as the fourth cenltUTy, 

when thofe names fell' into defuetude. The 
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PiGt$, it is true, were permitted to be of ^ 
difFcrent e)rt raft ion : but the Pids, it feemsy 
were vaiials of Ireland, aqd unworthy o( he- 
ing-deifeeiided from their Heremonian Lords/ 
UsRERy no doubt with ibme degree of 
pleafure, found that^ in thip printed copies of 
Jerome, the Britiih canibals of the holy Fa- 
ther were the Scots*|- . The Primate remarks, 
^t the fame time, that fome manufcripts czU 
Jed them Attiicotti, Catitti^ Ca'ttacotti, and 
Attagotti : but Cambden conp^nttSg with 
i*eafon, that thofe nan[>es ought to be read 
Attacotti, according to the orthography fol- 
lowed by Marcellinus. Should we give the 
preference to the reading which Uiher found 
in print, there arifes a proof that the Scots, 
contrary to his own ppfition, were fettled in 
Britain in the fourth age. If we adopt the 
opinion of Cambden, the Irifli cannot pof- 
fibly have any right to the Attacotti,— -That 
the Attacotti poifefled the county of Gallo- 
way, is highly probable : from a paffage in 
Marcellinus, we may naturally infer, that 
they were more connefted with the Scots 
than with the Pidls ; confequently, that they 
pofTefTed a part of the weftern coaft, rather 
than that of the German ocean:}:* 

"I* Brit. Xcdef. ant. p. 307, 308. 

X PiAi, Saxonefque, et Scotti & Attacotti BritanAos srumms Virautpre 
'"'tiuis. Ammian. Marcell. I, a6, 
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DISSERTATION 1. 

^he reiihote Ahtiqtlities of Natiohs either 
entirely fabulous^ or full of Uncertainty. 



N an age fo accurate ia^ the prefent, it af!brds 
matter of fome curiofity to obfcrve thofe mar- 
vellous fabrics bf fidtion^ which bards and 
antiquaries have ereded as monuments of the 
antiquity and illufhiolis origin of their nations. 

Li V Y has obferved, that this credulous vanity 
of ancient times merits our indulgence rather than 
cenfure* The degree in which this indulgence is 
beftowed^ and the readinefs with which belief is 
given, depend on the various opinions^ and diffe- 
rent fituations of mankind. 

Ik rude times, before the love of property 

takes fuch abfolute dominion of the heart, that all 

its romantic and generous viewiS are excluded, the 

moft exaggerated tales, which refleft honour 

on thd antiquity and illuftrious defcent of a nation^ 

are attended to with rapture, and regarded as 

genuine hiftory, 

A HowEVKit 
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However abfurd the crecjulity and romance of 
antiquity may appear to us, it is both ungenerous 
and unfair to tuk-n them to (evtrb ridicule, without 
firft attending to our own wedkneffes : on a coni* 
jpaxifon of both, it may be difficult to detcrtnine 
Nvho is the greateft: objed of contempt ; the brave 
Barbarian, intoxicated with the bloody atchievc- 
riients, and ideal antiquity of his nati<in, or the 
civilized fceptic, refined into a dilbelief of every 
truth, and equally removed from the partialities 
and fuperior virtues of tlie heart. 

National pride, an attachment to the mar- 
vellous, and eafinefs of aflent, are the ftrong cha- 
rafteriftics of matdcind in their illiterate ftatc. 
Hence it is, that, in their earlier periods, almoft 
alj the nations of the earth have ardently vied with 
each other, in the invention and belief of the moft 
pompous and incredible tales, with regard to their 
origin and antiquity. A ftiort furvey of the anti- 
quities of the moft confiderable nati6QS of antide^t 
^nd later times^ will eftablifh the truth of tWs dbr 
iervation. 

To begin with the Ronfjans, a people wbon^ 
national dignity and fujperiority have dcfervedly 
placed at the head of mankind. — ^Lucretiiis^ Vir- 
gil, Horace, and what is more furprifing, Saluft^ 
Livy, Dionyfuis HalicarnaiTiis, and almoft all the 
iiicceeding hiftorians, hold forth with one voice 
that the Romans were defcended from ^neas ; 
but the connexion between that people and the 
!Phrygian demi-god was no more than a pcrfed 
chimera. Homer's authority, together with Ac 
conviricing arguments of a writer of great erudi*- 
tion [^], have fet this matter in the clearcft light. 

^■^jMggl^^JfcW.— — ^' ' "' ' ' ' ™' ' ' " ■ ■' ^»»»*^l I -■ ■ i ■ ■■ I > 

[tf] Sec Bocharfs Letter to Segtois. 
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Homer gives us a predidion of Neptune^ in 
which we are plainly told, that as Priam's whole 
family were hated by Jove^ ^neas himfelf and his 
lateft pofterity (hould reign over the Trojans [b']. 
*' This teftimony of Neptune, fays Mr. Pope^ 
^^ ought to be Goniidered as an authentic a6l, the 
fidelity and Verity of which cannot be queftion* 

ed."- Notwithftanding the prophecy of the 

earth-(haking (jod, and in direft oppofition to pro^ 
bability and true hiftory, the Roman poets made 
their court to princes, fenators, and a powerful 
nation, by drawing out their Phrygian deicent in 
^11 the beautiful colours of their art. Even thofe 
writers, in whom it was unpardonable to give a 
hearing to the mod plaufible romance^ cotild not 
but patronize a tale, whichy as hiftorians, they 
ihould have de^pifed ; but which^ as Romans^ 
they fondly believed. 

If we go from Italy into Greece, we (hall find 
that the learned and polite nations of that country, 
bad a confiderable (hare of the fame vanity. Ac-* 
cording to the earlieft accounts of time with them^ 
their great f rinces and heroes were (bns or 
grandibns of fome one divinity or other. An ori* 
ginal fo noble, became at length too eftimable d 
blefling to remain the property of a few. It was 
fit that whole communities fliould partake of its 
benefits ; therefore the Arcadians gave (cope to 
their ambition, and ferioufly aflerted that their 
predecefJbrs were older than Jupiter, or what it 
feems they thought ftiil more honourable, older 
than the moon herfblf: The Athenians feeing no 
good reafea \Vhy any part of creation (hould take 
precedency of them ifl point of antiquity, affirmed 
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that their progenitors were co-eval with the furi, 
Thefe two nations were the Aborigines of Greece, 
and the latter aiTumed the name of AutocbtboneSy 
a name which ftrongly characterizes their pride and 
ignorance. 

O N (hifting the fcene to the other divifions of 
the old world, the fame ambitious folly, and the 
fame anility of belief prefent themfelves to our 
view. 

Egypt was reputed the mother of wifdom, 
and the kingdom of fcience and knowledge : but 
whatever degree of wifdom and learning the E- 
gyptians had, they had alfo weakneft enough to 
entertain the moft extravagant notions concerning 
their own antiquity. They carried up the age of 
their empire to an immenfe height, and reckoned 
it their peculiar honour and felicity to have been 
governed by gods, for ages immemorial. Thefe 
gods, through time, became indolent, and fo 
cloyed with power, that they thought proper to 
refign the adminiftration of Egyptian affairs into 
the hands of mortal kings. The mortality of kings 
was fupplied by the regularity and perpetuity of 
fucc^ilion. Accordingly, we are told that between 
the commencement of their government and the 
reign of the laft prieft of Vulcan who fat on the 
Egyptian throne, a feries of no left than three 
hundred and forty-one generations had paiTed 
away. This period of mortal monartbs was fo in- 
timately known to the literati of Egypt, that they 
rpoke ^th confidence of every trivial occurrence 
that happened, and could afcertain the exaft du- 
ration of every particular reign. The courfe of 
things had very happily adapted this laft branch 
of the hiftory to their remembrance ; for it was 
demonftrable that the number of their monarchs 

correfponded 
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correfponded precifely with the number of genera- 
tions in which they reigned. A circumilance of 
this furprifing unitbrmity, though fo oppofite to 
the comnion inequalities of the natural courfe of 
reigns, mull have afforded the highefl gratifica- 
tion to the puerile and fuperflitious fancy of an 
Egyptian. 

Herodotus relates this curious hiftory very 
circumftantially, and feems to have been no lefs 
convinced of its verity than he was impreiled with 
its awfulnefs and grandeur. The prieils of Mem- 
phis gave him the ftrongeft affurances that, agree- 
able to this faithful and exadt calculation, the 
Egyptian empire had lafled eleven thoufand three 
hundred and forty years; and how was it poffible 
for a hiftorian of his charader to difbelieve a rela- 
tion, however miraculous, which was folemnly 
attefled by fuch unexceptionable men. The in- 
fallible fervants of Jupiter had conduftcd him into 
a large hall, where he faw with his own eyes the 
ilatues of all the Vulcan i an high priefts, who had 
been enumerated to him. Every one of thefc fa- 
cred perfonages was introduced to him in the very 
order in which they had filled the chair ; and, 
what is a little remarkable, every one of them 
was the Ion of his immediate predecefTor in the pon- 
tificate. 

These were the fentiments which the Egypti- 
ans entertained and profeffed concerning their re- 
mote antiquities. The extravagance of this paffion, 
inflead of fubfiding through a feries of ages, was 
conftantly rapidly increafing, until the unfortunate 
reign of Pfammetichus. That wife monarch, and 
his equally wife fubjefts, found themfelves under 
a neceffity of acknowledging, that the Phrygians 
had exifted befor? all other nations, and, of gon- 
. A3 ^ fequence, 
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fequencc, had a right to take place of t|icin. Her 
I'odottis relates this ftory in all its ftriking ctrcum- 
ftanccs. The profound gravity with which he 
carries on the relation, and his ferious appeal to 
the priefts of Vulcan at Memphis, fervc only to 
eftablilh the confi^tcn^y of this hiftorian's dm^ 
yafter *, 

Trogue Pompejos, another famous hiftorian, 
informs us, that the Scythians were thoroughly 
fiitisfied that they themfclyes had much jufter pre- 
tcnfions to antiquity than either the Egyptians ox 
Phrygians, The philofojAical arguments with 
which thefe barbarians fupported their claim to fo 
inefiimable a dignity, appear to have had confide^ 
yable influence over the faith of Trogus ; and to 
do them juftice, they were neither lefs convincivc 
nor more frivolou$ than thofe on which Pfsmmeth 
chus and Hero4otus had reljed fo much, in ^ dif- 
pute agajnA the Phrygian€ t. 

ffowEVER ridiculous th6 Egyptian and Phryr 
gi^ fyftems of antiquities may appear, it muft be 
fiUowed that none of them was more pregnant 
with abfurdity than that of tlie Babyk)niaflS. 5^- 
rc/«^, a celebrated Ghaldaan prieft, faW l4Te pro*, 
priety of putting the antiquity of his own naftion 
en a fure and re{pe<fta^)fe footing, Accordte^yi 
he applied himfelf to accurate atid unwearied <:n^ 
q iry. The refult of his labours was fuitaWe tq 
his moft fanguine expedtatiqns ; for he found that 
the Babylonians had made aftrohomical obferva^ 
tionis for a hundred and feventy rhoufand year^ 
]befbr« Alexander the Great made himfelf maftef 
of Alia. Of Qonfequence, the Ghaldagan nation 

* In Euferpc, c. 3. 
t Sec Juftip's Abridg. of Trog. Ponip. 
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tnuft have exifted for a fp^ce of time equal i^t leftft 
to that number of years ; and what reafonabje 
perfon could tbipk of refifting the pqvrer of fuch 4 
demonftradon • ? 

It may not be improper to return now into 
Europe, and inquire how f^r the Celtic nations 
were blinded by the pleafing delufions of fable* 
and overpow^ed wi(h national prcpofleffion. Thofe 
Celtes^ of whom the mofl coniideraUe nations of 
modem Europe are fprung, were originally fo un- 
cbane&ed with the other parts pf ^he world in 
which the ufe of letters prevailed, that their hif* 
lory, and in a manner tlieir being, is later in pror 
portion. It was only after their intermixture with 
the poli(hed part of mankind, that their manners 
became fettled, and their notions of antiquity 
diftin^. Formerly they, like all men in a bar- 
barous ftate, aflbciated in detached tribes, and 
pandered over the common field as chance or 
choice directed. In fiich uncultivated and xincer* 
tain iituations, a tale inight amufe for ft feafim, 
and the bard might occafionally fing ; but the 
varieties of a migrating life could n^rer allaw the 
one to form into a tradition, nor permit the other 
to take any lafting hold of the memory. It is 
even a qoniiderable time after a nation is fiormed 
that tjiey think of looking back into antiquity by 
determinate fteps. Ages and centuries are never 
the mea&ires of time &r the J^rbarian. He may 
ht df opinion that his tribe is as old as any odaer, 
or may have originally defeended from the fun f, 
or fprung fpontaneoufly out of the ground, like 



• Diod. SicuJ. Iib.ii. 

t Charlevoix's Hift. of Indiansr 
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the wood in which he purfues his game * ; but 
without the aid of records, he can never trac^ 
back the origin of hi& diftant predeqefibr, npr^ 
were he in the humour of fidion, can he have any 
idea of framing a legendary one. On thefe ac* 
counts it is fruitlefs, and indeed fuperfluous, to 
fearch after the ideas or fyftem$ which the old 
Celtic nations formed with regard tp their remote 
origin and hiftory. 

These natural obfl:n|£tions to the refearches of 
a barbarous people, after a fplendid origin, did not 
at all difcourage the nations of Eurppe. Spain, in 
particular, claimed to herfelfan extraordinary pro- 
portion of antiquity and eenealc^ipal honour. 
Strabo informs us, that the furdetpniansy a nation 
of that country, could produce written monur 
ments to fupport their claim, together with many 
celebrated poems and laws couched ip verfe, all of 
iix thou&nd years (landing. Our author obierves^ 
that thefe Turdetonians were the moft learned peo- 
ple in Spain ; and we jnay very fafely add, that 
they were beyond companion the moft antient 
people on earth, if Strabo's account of them be 
juft : but that judicious writer acknowledge^ that 
the high antiquity of the TurdetonhnSy and th^ 
genuinenef$ of their records, rdl entirely on the 
credit of their own teftimony. It is a pity that 
thefe hiftorical records, poems, and verfified laws, 
(hould, after fo long and fuccefsful a ftruggle with 
time, have in the end perifljed fo prematurely, 
that not the fmalleft veftige of them could be di(^ 
covered foe thefe fifteen hunc^red years paft. 

* Tacit, dc Mor. Germ. cap. i. 

Though 
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Though the Turdetonian archives have funk 
in oblivion, time out of mind, ytt the antiquities 
pf Spain have been preferved in the works of aur 
^hors truly antient, and have been publiftied from 
thefe by a new Berofus. This faithful and moft 
/enlightened hiftorian fpunc), by what he thought 
unqueftionable evidence, that Jubal, the Ton of 
Japhet, pnd grandf^m of Npah, ought to be placed . 
at the head of the Spanifh royal line. He alfo 
aflerts, that the right of this grandfon of the pa- 
triarch, to the empire of Celtiberia, was fourdcd 
on a donation of his grandfather, when he divided 
the world among his pofterity. 

I T is idle to take any further notice of the 
many curious anecdotes which this hiftorian, if he 
deferves that name, has extraded from fi^itiou^ 
record^. But one cannot help being furprized how 
Mariana^ one of the beft hiftorians of modem 
times, fliould have given into the abfurdity of this 
ill informed and credulous author. The very firft 
ientence of Mariana's hiftory acquaints us, that 
Tubal was undoubtedly the perfon who introduced 
Its firft inhabitants into Spain. In the next fen- 
tence we are told, that all men of great learning 
and extenfive enquiry, were of this opinion. He 
proceeds then to inform us, that Jubal, after hav- 
ing fettled many colonies, and built populous ci- 
ties, applied himfelf to the arts of government, 
^nd ruled over his extenfive empire with great 
moderation and juftice ♦. 

Francio, an imaginary Trojan prince, the ion 
of the celebrated Heftor, was once thought the 
founder of the French empire. An origin derived 
Jrom fb illuftrious a fource, could not fail to ele- 

^ Mariana, lib. i. 

vatr 
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vate an airy and fantaftic people into the utmoft 
intemperance of national pride. But the French 
of later times feem little inclined to believe their 
Phrygian pedigree, nor are they fb injudicious as 
to avail themfelves of a paflage in Ammianns Mar^ 
cellinus^ which might favour a pretenfion of this 
kind. 

The old Germans had bards eftabliflied among 
them as far back as our authentic accounts of therj^L 
reach. Thefe bards, upon the authority of rhiraesj 
venerable on account of their antiquity, affirmed, 
•that they had the honour of being defcended from 
a God. The name of that God \i«w ^uifeB\ and 
fo univerfal was the reverence paid to his memory, 
that every diftinft nation of Germany adored him 
as their progenitor *. 

Long after letters and chriftianity had beea 
introduced among the Germans, the fame genea- 
logical enthufiafm remained, though under a dif- 
ferent: form. No (boner had the deformities of the 
oW fyftent begun to appear, than the Saxons, 
Frieflanders, and Brunfwickers, had the good forr 
tune to 4i&over that they were originally fprung 
from three renowned . generals who ferved under 
Alexander the Great. It was thought abfolutely 
inconfiftent wftli probability, that the Pruffians, fo 
celebrated for bravery, (hould be the (^spring of 
Celtic or Teutonic barbarians ; accordingly an 
able antiquary refcued their reputation, by tracing 
them up to Pruflias, king of Bythynia. 

But of all the inhabitants of the North of 
Europe, the Danes were certainly the moft roman'- 
tic in tlieir pretenfions to a remote origin and au- 
thentic records. Denmadc was fird inhabited by 

• Tflckiw. 

giants, 
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0sat\tSf fays the eloquent Saxo Gramnuticiu. Thefe 
giaBts were of roatehiefi jflrength of body and 
vigour of mind. There were local denyniftrations 
(s>f the one, and traditional proofs of the other. 
Dan wa$ the father of the DaniAi nations, and 
Argni, his brother, gave being to the £ngli(h« 
Thefe two great perfonages flourifhed an innume- 
rable feries of ages before the birth of Chrift. 

If any one ftiould aflc, how the hiftory ofDan^ 
and of his immediate pofterity were prcfervcd, 
^axo win fatisfy his curiofity on that head. Den- 
mark, according to him^ produced ^ fuccefiion of 
exceifent bards ; whofe bufinefs as well as amu(e- 
racnt it was to record the actions of its kings and 
heroelB, in all the foblimity of heroic compofiti* 
on : but as the produ(%ions ef bards, however 
happy, may be deftroyed or eiFaced by time, our 
amhor aflUrei us, that the worics of the Danifli 
poets were KaWe to no filch In^nvenience, as they 
were engraved upon folid rocte and <)beli(ks « 
the moft durable naturjC. He even afiiims, that 
he himfelf ' extr^fted thofe nurnerous hiilorifal 
Hiimes, which crowd his work, from thofe per- 
manent monuments of antiquity. 

A LEARNED archbtffaop has traced the kings 
of Sweden all the way up to Magog, a perton 
whofe clofe f^onneftion witli Noah fitted him high- 
ly for fo enriinent a ftatlon. 

Th« En^ifh were once enthufiaftically fend of 
an ideal predeeeflSbr, and of an imaginary fuperi- 
ority do'ived from him. Brutus, the fon of Siivius, 
the grandfon of Afeanius, and great grandlbn of 
^neas, was, to their great ha^pinefs, reputed the 
parent and founder of their nation. Brutus, hap* 
pily for England, had the misfortune to kill his 
ffjhcr } (o that He foiind it necefl&ry Jo leave Italy, 

^ and 
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and make his way into Gaul. There \\t perform- 
ed many fignal exploits ; but did not think it con- 
venient to purfue his fortune long in that country^ 
as he wa^s directed by the oracle of Diana to vifit 
fhis iiland* Here he met with a monflrous race of 
gij^nts, who gave bim g very hoftjle reception : but 
their enormous ftrength of body, and the great- 
nefs of their numbers, ferved only a3 a field for 
Brutus tp difplay his great military talents ; for 
though a few battles were at firft fought with va- 
rious fuccefe, yet in the end Brutus not only over, 
came, but exterminated this gigantic race. After 
ading fo long in a military and victorious capaci-r 
ty, Brutus refigned himfelf to the Icfs laborious, 
but equally import^t occupation of ]^ ruler and 
fqvereign. The greatnefs of his abilities was theu 
no lefs difplayed in the arts of peace than in his 
former condud in the field. He reigned long 
over the extenfive empire of Britain, and at length 
clofed a glorious ^dminiftration, by dividing his 
territories between his three ions. Thefe were Lo-^ 
crinus^ Camber^ add AlbanaSus, England devol-r 
ved on Locrinus^ being his ekJeft fon ; Wales 
was the patrimony of Camber ^ and Scotland fell 
to the ihare of Albana^us. 

Even this tale had the good fortune to pleaie; 
an once credulous people. The Englirti of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries embraced it- 
with an enthufiafm peculiar to the romantic fpirit 
of thofe times. Edward the firft claimed a fu- 
periority over Scotland, on account of his more 
diredk connexion with Brutus. Accordingly, irv 
the heat of thofe difputcs which enfued on the 
death of Alexander the third of Scotland, Ed- 
ward's agents urged ftrenuoufly before the Pope, 
fhat in cpnfequence of the divifiop which Brutus 

made 
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made of his dominions, Scotland was from the be-^ 
ginning, and of confequence (hould remain, a fief 
of England. 

The ftory of Bnitus was far from wanting 
learned authority to fuppoft its credit. Geoffrey 
of Monmouth gave ft all the aid which profound 
erudition and the warmed zeal could bcftow. He 
affirms, that he found it fully demonflrated, by 
the joint teftimony of old Britifh annals ; and it 
cannot be denied but an eifential part of the ftory 
is found in Nennius, who wrote his Eulogium Bri- 
tanniit in the ninth century, about three hundred 
years before Geoffrey's time. 

Selden has made fbme attempts to defend the 
tale of Brutus ; and Cambden owns ingenuoufly 
that he himfelf had frequently ftrained his inven- 
tion to the utmoft, in order to juflify the moft 
fufpicious parts, and reconcile the contradictions 
of this flory : after all, he could not perfuade 
himfelf to believe it ; and it may be juftly pre- 
fiimed, that all the Englifh antiquaries of the 
prefent and of fucceeding times will explode it 
for ever. 

It is now high time to examine the preten- 
fions which the Scots have to a remote antiqui- 
ty : and after the foolifh appearance which the 
ancient legends of the greateft nations of the 
world have made, it cannot, without a, miracle, 
be expedled, that they alone fhould be well in- 
formed of their genuine origin, or free of nation- 
al credulity. They had no doubt an equal claim 
with other nations to a renowned anceflry, and 
as remote an origin. A mountainous country, 
like Scotland, bids indeed the fairefl for inhabit- 
ants of great antiquity. A plain and fertile coun- 
try is always fubjedt to the inroads of their neigh- 
bours. 
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bours, ixA therefore (^ten change thek mafteisi; 
The fterilky of rocks^ forefls, and defart^ are 
far from being inviting to an enemy ; at the fame 
time that therr inacceflibleneis enables the native? 
eafily to repei invaiions •— ^Tfae Scots therefore h^d 
no caufe to yield, in point of antiquity, to any 
other nation. If tradition had failed in handing 
down the particular »ra and manner of their firS 
fettlement, they were ingenious to invent^ and par« 
tial enough to give eredit to a nobki and ftdkiout 
6rigin. Accordingly^ the procurators foil by the 
ftates of Scotland, to plead their . eaufe againft: 
King Edward, before file court of Romey con- 
tended ftrenuouily^ that the Scots were dcfcended 
from Scota^ the daughter of Pharaoh King of 
Egypt.-^That this Scota came into Scotland, to- 
gether with her fon Ere, whom fee had by Ga- 
thelus. That. Ai'gadia, or rather J4r-gbael *y 
derived its name from the progeny of that foa 
and father. In fine. That irhe old naine of Alba- 
nia yfftit changed into that or Scotta^ as (bon as^ the 
Scots were fettled in that ifland ; and the 
Scots did ever fince that period retain their name 
and independence, whife theBriron^pfthefouttern 
divifion chaqged their name ^d mafters frequear- 
iy. This is in fubftance the genealogical account 
of their nattony which the (fates of Scsotiand tmnP 
mitted by their agents to Pope Boniface ih^ eightii^ 
in the end of die thirteenth age. 

Almost all the records and hifforical montr- 
ments of the Scots hiftory have been deftroyeif 
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* Jar-ghaei is thil divifion of the Weftcrn HfghhiitKfs vfcic* 
is partly coniprehended within the coun^ of Atgyje. It pfainf^ 
fignlHes the Wcftern Caledoninns, in contfadr^io^UioA to i\\i 
Pidls or Caledonians whp pofTelled the Eafl .cbafk of Scotiand.. 
Jar, ^tii^^Gffei or Snet, Csites. ^ 
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through the barbarous policy of Edward Id. of 
£ngland of the Norman race, and the intemperate 
zeal of the Reformers. A few detached pieces, 
wWch have efeaped thofe revolutions, fatal to the 
antiquiti^ of the nation, have been preferved by 
the induftrious Father Innes *, They throw little 
light oa the genuine antiquities of Scotland, and 
ierve only to reconcile us more to the deftrudlion 
of thofe annals of which they are thought to be 
a pArt. The principal thing in whivh they agree, 
is, that Fergus, the (on of jErr, was the firft King 
of Scotkad. Ctoe of chefe pieces, called the Chro- 
i»ct|:, in rhiiHe^ fays, that the Scots came from 
Egypt into Spain, in the time of Mofes ; that of 
iam iprung MUo King of Spain, whofe ^n StmoH 
a Rree fettled in Ireland. — That fome of the pofte- 
rity'of this Simon tranfmigrated from Ireland int^ 
El^dia^ about 443 years before Chrift ; and that 
%he Scots lived there, in a moil uncultivated (late, 
till Fergus, the fon of Ere, brought thither the 
fahal fMrbk €hmr from Ireland, and began hii 
glorious reign. Another of thofe pieces fays, that 
the Scots came into Ireland, from Scy thia, in the 
fourth age of the world ; that they and the Pidla 
had one common origin ; and that thofe two na^ 
tioDS were defcended from the Albanians t* 

TaE Irifh, if we believe their antiquaries, are not 
inferior to either the Egyptians orTurdetonians,ift 
the prefervation of the mod antient and minute 
events in their country, or in their claim to tc^ 
mote antiquity. The antient hiftoi'yof Ireland is 
indeed fo chara^eriflical of the romantic ext/ap- 
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vagance o^ dark ages, and at the famfe tim^ to 
connedled with our fubjedt, that -the pretended 
antiquities of that nation muft be indulged with a 
feparate difcufSon. 

After the furvey which we have already 
made, it mufl be fairly acknowledged, that the 
very remote hiftory of all nations is totally dif^ 
figured with fable, and gives but littk encourage-^ 
Jnent to diftant inquiry. At the fame time, it is 
to be regretted, how much of the early hiftory 
and antiquities of nations are loft, and how in- 
diftindtly fociety is feen in its rudeft form. The 
tranfadlions of mankind, in the firft ages of fo- 
ciety, rife from the afFedtionS of the heart ; of con- 
fequence, a knowlege of them would h^ highly 
interefting, and aflford amufement, and even in- 
ftrudtidn, in thefe polilhed times. 

Tmough no nation in Europe has excelled tKe 
Britiftl in other branches of literature, yet we muft# 
acknowlege their deficiency in writing of hiftory. 
Our antient hiftorians, from the unfavourable times 
in which they lived, were ignorant, arid full of 
prejudice. The few men of abilities who wrote 
of late years, haftening to thofe great events 
which croud the latter part of our annals, have 
left our antient hiftory in the fame obfcurity in 
which they found it : looking with too much con- 
tempt on the origin of focieties, they have either 
without examination, adopted the traditional tales 
of their predeceffors,, or altogether exploded them, 
without any difquifition. A writer of the greateft 
merit, who has lately favoured the world with an 
interefting part of the Scots hiftory, has likewifc 
fallen into this error. He, with great gravity, be- 
gins his woik with the migration of the Scots 

from 
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from Ireland : a iidtion in itfelf improbable, how* 
ever venerable on account of its antiquity. 

It were much to be wiflied, a writer of his abi« 
lities,- both for elegance of didtion and ftrength 
of judgment,^ had not been an abiblute ftranger 
to the original language of his country ; which 
would at leaft have prevented him from giving 
his authority to {o idle a romance. The difcuf- 
fioii of this popular error, which I am to give 
in the fequel of thefe diflertations, will juftify 
thefe ilriftiu-es on fo eminent a hiflorian as Dr. 
Robertfbn. 
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DISSERTATION II. 



General Obfervatians on the firft Migra- 
tions of Afiatic Colonies into Europe.— 
The Gauls the Progenitors oi the an- 
cient Britifli.— Of the Caiedonians.~The 
Etymon of their Name. 



IT was the opinion of die ancient poets and 
philofbphers, that mankind and other animals 
ijpning, like vegetables, ont of the earth. Ab- 
furd as a fi£kion of this kind may now appear, 
it was believed by writers, who, on other occali- 
©ns, dilplayed an uncommon flxength of under- 
flanding. Tadtus fuppofes that the firft inha- 
bitants of Britain * and Germany t were pro- 
duced in this extraordinary way. The total ig- 
norance of their own origin, which prevailed a- 
mong them in the time of this celebrated hifto- 
rian, made him draw a conclufion, which re- 
quires no other refutaticHi than expoling it to pub- 
lic view, 

Bb this as it will, we leam, from the concur- 
rent teftimony of fecred and profane hiftory, that 
Afia was the firft diviiion of the world that was 

* Tacit, io vita Agric. c. ii, f DeMor. Germ. c. i. 
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peopled : of courfe all the national migrations 
that have come to our knowledge move progref- 
fively from Eaft to Weft. The northern pans of 
Europe, which of old went under the general name 
of Scandinavia, appear to me to have been ad 
fooa at leaft pofleiTed by an Afiatic colony^ as an- 
cient Gaul, Italy, or Spain. Man, in a ftate of 
nature, was not capable to tranfport himfelf even 
acrofs the narrow firth of the Hellefpont. But 
as hunting has always been found to be the amufe^ 
meat, as well as fupport of barbarous life, we may 
conclude that the firft colonies of Scandinavia 
came gradually from the northern Afia in purfuit 
of their game. In the winter feafon, when the 
froft renders all the great rivers and fwamps of 
Ruffia and Poland paflable, thofe migrations might 
eafily have happened. 

Navigation, though a very early invention, 
is long before it arrives at that degree of matu- 
rity which is neceflary to give confidence to man- 
kind to crofe an arm af the fea. We may there- 
fore conclude that Scandinavia was in fome mea- 
fure peopled before thofe countries which border 
upon the Mediterranean i It is from this confider- 
ation we muft deduce the great difference we find 
between the Celtes of Gaul and the northern na- 
tions. Their manners and their language were 
in fome manner fimilar, and makes roonii for a 
conjedlure that they were originally defcended 
from the fame ftock, though perhaps feparate na- 
tions before they left Afia. 

The firft race of Afiatics, In the progrefs of 
thtir migrations, Were naturally feparated by the 
Cafpian Sea ^ fome dirediing their courfe to Tar- 
tary, and others to Afia Minor. Of the Tartar, 
race are defcended the Scandinavians, under which 

B 2 name 
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name I comprehend the Danes, Swedes, weftern 
Ruffians, and Poles: the Celtes of Gaul, Italy, 
and Spain, were a colony from the leffer Afia. The 
Celtes extending themfelves to the North, and the 
Scandinavians moving towards the South, after^ 
perhaps, a feries of ages, met on the confines of 
the modern Germany. The great diftance of time 
from their feparatioli in Afia, efFededfucha change 
in their manners, language and cuftoms, that their 
common origin was totally obliterated from their 
memory, and continual wars and animofities fub- 
filled between them. This naturally occafioned 
encroachments upon one another's territories, and 
that unavoidable mixture of people, which gene- 
tally happens upon the frontiers of warlike nati- 
ons, whofe boundaries are often changed by the 
viciffitudes of war. From this circumftance pro- 
ceed the mixed manners and language, and per-t 
haps the very name of the Germans *» 

The Celtes of Gaul were, without doubt, the 
progenitors of the firft. inhabitants of Britain. The 
vicinity of the two countries, in a cafe of this 
kind, is a conclufive argument. At this diftance 
it is impoffible to form any conjedture concerning 
the time in which the firft migration of the Gauls 
into Britain happened. It is equally impoffible to 
find out by what national appellation they went 
at their firft fettlement in this illand. Whether 
the firft inhabitants of the northern divifion of 
Britain were defcended of the Gaulijb colony of 
the South, or came from the North of Germany, 
will fall to bedifcufled hereafter. I (hail in this 
diflertation confine myfelf to the Caledonians as 
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* Allemansy the ancient name of the Germans^ obvioufly 
fignifies a compoficion of different nations. 
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we find them in Britain, when their wars with 
the Romans made them objects of attention to the 
writers of Rome. 

Thb Caledonians were the moil powerful, and, 
to fpeak with Galgacus, the mofl noble of all the 
nations that were of old fettled in that divifion of 
Britain, which has fince obtained the name of 
Scotland, By the joint confent of all the writers 
who give us any account of them, the Caledoni- 
ans were reckoned the Aborigine^ of that country. 
Lucan ♦ is the .firft writer that mentions them^ 
but he had but a very imperfedt idea of what part 
of Britain they poflefled. He places them in the 
neighbourhood of the Rutupian Jbore^ near Sand- 
wich, or fome other part of the coafl: of Kent. 
Even Pliny and Florus, whofe intelligence con- 
cerning the feats of the Caledonians, ought to be 
jnore precife, than any poetical defcription given 
by Lucan, are far from being diftinft on that 
head. Tacitus is the firft of the hiftorians of 
Rome that has alligned its proper place to Cale* 
donia. 

From the united teftimonics of Tacitus t» 
Pio s^nd Solinus t, we find, that the ancient Ca^ 
ledonia comprehended all that country to the north 
of the firths of Forth and Clyde. The Maata II, 
whom fome have reckoned a branch of the Ca* 
ledonians, pofTefled all that tradt of land which 

* Loc. Phar. I. lii. v. 67, 68. t Tacit. Vila Agric. c. 25. 

I Solin. Poly ph. c« 35. 

u MitaUe is probabty derived &om two Galic words Moi^ 
plain, and aitich^ inhabitants ; or as an ingenious friend of mln^ 
obferved^from'mir/?;?, middle, and aiikh^ inhabitants; alluding 
IP their ficuation between the conquered Briions and the inde* 
|>endapt 'Caledonians. 

B 4 intef 
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intervened between Adrian's wall and the fron- 
tier$ of Caledonia, properly Xa called. It is not 
now my bufinefs to enter into what has come to 
pur kno>yledge of the military hiftory of the Ca- 
ledonians. The Roman writers who have given 
us aA account of them are in the bands of every 
body. I fliall confine myfelf entirely to fame cri- 
tical remarks on the etymon of their name, as 
this <;iiffertation is only intended to clear the ground 
ioxm bypothefis, which I flatter myfelf Ihall be 
eftabji&ed in the fequel of this work. 

Antiquaries are much divided about the 
etymplogy of Caledonia. Buchanan *, tliou^ a 
nj^tiye of the Highlands, and of courfe converfant 
wtth the Gaiic language, i$ not happy in his con- 
je(5tures on that fuhje£t. CaMen^ according to hin>^ 
ignifies a hazel tree. From thence proceeds the 
famou$ Caledonian for^ft, and the name of Cale- 
donia.. It is amazing to obferve how a rnan of his 
learning, and great abilities, could give in to fuch 
a puerijbe con^c^eit. But had Buchanan confidered 
properly his native tongue, he would have found 
thai Cauhifij and not Calden^ fignifies a hazel 
tree ; and. that there is no fuch a word as Calden 
to be met with in the Galtc language. 

DiR. Lloyd, biftiop of St. Afaph, derives Ca- 
kdonia from Cifydion^ a Britifli word, fignifying 
borderers. The Caledonians, fays that learned 
prelate^ bordered on- the Roman pfovinc& in B^« 
tain, and therefore \yere with great; propriety call- 
ed borderers. The biftiop did not confider that 
the boundaries of the province were often changed. 
If we fuppofe the wall conftrucfled by Adrian, 



* Buch. Hift. I. 2. 
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raarked out the limits of the Roman empfe in 
Britain, then tht Briganlis^ Ottadini and Maatay 
bad a much better title to the name of bsrderefs 
than the Caledonians. If the tf alt built by An- 
toninus Plus is to be looked u^n ai» the boutxlary 
of the province^ then it naturally ihouid foUovr, 
that the Caledonians did not acquire ch^ name 
of Cilyiion^ or borderers^ till after the eonftru^ioti 
of that wall. But the paiTage mentioned from Lu- 
€an proves, that the name of Caleddcriana made 
fome notfe in the world as early as the #eigti of 
Nera Thus the bifiiop's eiymort of Caledonia 
fails to the ground. 

Camden, one of the belt a^tiquariei^ th^t the 
\vorlci ever produced, has endeavoured to give 
the etymon of Caledonia. KaleJ, obferves thjtt: 
learned writer, is aBritifll wwd, which figfifflds 
bard. In the plural number it makeiS KdkdioH^ 
and hence proceeds Caledonii^ that is-, a peOple, 
hardy ^ rougb^ ttncit>flrzed^ as northern nation€^ ge^ 
neralPy are : a peopie fierce in their tempeif, ftom 
the extreme cddnefe of their dimate ; a f^eopfe 
bold, forward, and intrepid, from the abundance 
of their Wood. 

The feverity of this obfervation on the nation- 
al charader of the Caledonians does not at all fa- 
vour the etymon produced by Camden. If the 
name of Kalediow wa« firft framed by the Britons 
of the foath, it .may be juflily queftioned, whe- 
ther they themfelves, before the reign of Nerb^ 
w^re lefe hafd^ rougb^ and unciviiized^ than their 
neighbours of the north, or of courfe lefe intitled 
to that name. But as every thing that falls frorti 
fo juftly celebrated a writer,i makes a great im- 
preffion. : I confefe this etymon had fueh weight 
with me, that I long confidered tlie word Kaled 

B 4 a 
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as the root of Cakdonii^ This led me further into 
the fubjedt ; 3nd I fubmit to the world, wijh great 
defercace to the great merit of Camden, the ad- 
ditional obfervations I have made. 

K4LEDf^ in both the anfient Britifh and 
Galic languages, fignifies btj^rd. In both thefe 
languages in, or j?», fignifies a country. From the 
monofyllable in ^mes the diminutive innih which 
in this Wehh and Galic is pf the fame import 
with the Englifti word ijland. By joining Kaled and 
in together, we have Caledin^ a rough and moun- 
tainous country ; which is exaftly the figqificatioa 
of Alba *, the only name by which the Highland- 
ers diftingqifti Scotland to this day. — This ety- 
mon of Caledonia is at leafl plaufible : but I rnuil 
confefs that the derivation given ]by Mr. Mac- 
pherfon, the tranflator of the poems of Offian, 
is more fimple and natural. 

The Highlanders, as he juflly obferves, call 
themfelves Ca^L Th^t divifion of Scotland which 
they poflefs they yniverfally call Ca^ldoch^ that is 
to fay, the country of the Cael or Celtes. The 
Romans, by a tranfpofition of the letter/, in Cael^ 
and changing the harfh cb of doch^ into an har- 



t See Bullet's Memoires fur la lang. Celt, under the word 
Kaled. - 

• That this IS the proper fignifiqation o^AIba^ fliall be (hewn 
in the fequel of thcfe differtations. If the etymon given here 
of Caledonia (hould appear a jail one, I fhall make no difHcuU 
ty in fuppofing that the Calydonia of Greece is derived frdm 
the fame Celtic fburce. i£to|i^, of which the Gra^cian Ca- 
lydonia was a part, was a very inountainous coMntry. Three 
Tnouncains in particular there, Taphiofus, Chalcis, and Corax, 
were, according to Strabo, immenfely high. The face of ihe 
country was, very rugged, and the' in habitants hardy. Homer 
gives the charadleriftical epithet of rocky to Calydon, the capi- 
tal of that country. Horn. Iliad, xi. ver. 640. 

monious 
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fnoniou$ termination, formed the name of Cale- 
donia. From this etymon arifes an obfervation* 
of which we fhall make ufe in the fequel of theie 
diflertations. 

During the jnvafions of the Romans, we find 
many other tribes, befides the Caledonians and 
Maat^^ in the nqrth of Britain ; though probably 
they were no more than fubdivifions of thofc two 
illuftrious nations. Every one of thofe tribes were 
governed by an independent chief, or petty King. 
In Gaefar's time there were no lefs than four luch 
chieftains in Kenf, ^nd each of them vcfted with 
regal authority. The political government of Ca- 
ledonia was, in Pomitian'^ reign, much the fame 
nvith that of Kent during Caefar'5. proconfulftiip. 

When the tribes of North Britain were attack- 
ed by the Romans, they entered into aflbciations, 
that by uniting their llrcDgth, jthey might be the 
more able to repel the common enemy. The 
particular name of that tribe, which either its 
fuperior power or military reputation placed at the 
head of the afTociation, was the general name gi- 
ven by the Romans to all the confederates. 

Hencb it is, that the Maeatse and Caledonians 
have ingrofled all the glory which belonged in 
comrnon, though in an inferior degree, to all the 
other nations fettled of old in North Britain.. It 
was for the fame reafon that the narpe of M<eata^ 
was entirely forgotten by foreign writers after 
the third century, and that of the Caledonians 
themfelves but feldom mentioned after the fourth. 
The Maata^ we have already obferved, were one 
of thofe tribes who were fettled to the fouth of 
the Clyd and the Forth. Ptolemy places the Ga- 
pnij Salgov4e^ Novantes^ and Damnii^ in the fame 

divilion 
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divifion of the country *. To the north of the 
Firths the fame writer dfligns their refpedlive places 
to the Cakdonii^ Epidii^ Carini^ Cant^j I^^^^ ^^^ 
feveral other fmall tribes. Without infifting upon 
the probability that Ptolemy, an Egyptian, was 
not fo minutely acquainted with the internal ftate 
of Britain as he pretends, at a time when the 
north of Europe wag fo little known to men of 
letters, we (hall take rt for granted, that alt thofe 
nations he mentions were of tlie (ame original 
Oock ; and to avoid confuiion, I (hall, for the 
future, comprehend them all under the general 
name of Caledonians. 

Tacitus divides the inhabitants of Britain in- 
to three clafles ; the Caledonians, Siluresj and 
thofe who inhabited the coaft next to Gaul. He 
endeavours to trace thofe three nations to others 
on the continent, from whom he fiippofed they 
had derived their origin. The Caledonians he 
concludes, from the fize of their bodies, and the 
jcolour of their hair, were of a Germarwc extrac- 
tion. Though it muft be confeflfed that thrs con^ 
clufion is far from being decffive, from thc^e two 
circumftances j yet there are many collateraf ar- 
guments whichcorroborate the opinion of that great 
hiftorian. Thefe, in (bme future differtation, I 
may throw together, and leave the whole to the 
judgment of the public. 

*^* This the author has done, in a diflertation; intitled^ A 
parallel between the Caledonians and Ancient GerinanSy which 
h printed in this work. 



* Ptokm. lib iii. c. lo. 
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Of the Pifts. — That they were the Pofterity 

of the Caledonians. 



VI R G I L ' 8 obfervation, that Italy often 
changed its name, is equally applicable to the 
r^ of the kingdoms of Europe. That migrating 
difpofition which poflefled mankind in their bar- 
barous ftate, occafioncd, of old, fuch revolutions 
and intermixture of nations, that no appellation of 
any country was pernmnent. 

fiRiTAiNs, Caledonians, MaBatac, Barbariani, 
and unconquered nations;, are the names conftantly 
given to the old inhabitants of North Britain, by 
Tacitus, Herodian, Dio, Spartian, Vopifcus, and 
other antient writers. The fucceflbrs of thefc 
Britains, Caledonians, Maeats, and Barbarians, are 
called Pi As, Scots, and Attacots, by fome Roman 
writers of the fourth century. The caufe of this 
change of names is, at this diftance of time, little 
undefftood. Some Englilh antiqiKiries affirm, that 
the old Caledonians were gradually exhaufted in 
their wars with the Romans : that fome foreign 
colonies occupied their almoft depopulated country r 
and that thefe foreigners either afTumed or received 
the name of Pi(fts. If curiofity fhould lead us to. 

inquire from what quarter of the world thefe fo- 
reigners^ 
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reigners came ; Bifhop Stillingfleet has already 
affirmed, that the Cberfonefus Cimbrica^ a part of 
the modern Denmark, was their original country. 
He has alfo told us, that they fettled firft in Cale- 
donia about the middle, or rather near the end of 
the third century. 

The queftion now is, whether this fyftem is well 
founded, or whether we have betler reafon to be- 
lieve that the Pids were the real offspring of the 
old Caledonians ? 

Before this queftion can be fairly refolved, it 
will be proper to review the hiftory of North Bri- 
tain, from the death of Sever us to the reign of 
Conftantius. Several eminent antiquaries (ay, that 
it was under the reign of this emperor the Pidts, 
Scots, and Attacots; began to make any confide- 
rable figure in this ifland. 

Soon after the death of Severus, Antoninus Ca- 
racalla, his fon, entered into a negotiation with 
the Barbarians of Britain, and gave them peace 
upon receiving hoftages. This, in fubftance, is 
the account given by Herodian, of the manner in 
which Antoninus put a period to the Caledonian 
war. He has not explained the conditions of the 
peace. But as he fays, that Severus, oppreflTed 
with age, cares, and an inveterate diftemper, had 
not been able to finifli the war, and that his fbn, 
on whom the command of the array employed in 
North Britain had devolved, was little fblicitous 
about the further profecution or fuccefs of that war, 
it may be taken for granted, that the Caledonians 
were far from being exhaufted when the peace was 
ratified, 

I F we- chufe to follow Dio's account of this war, 
we can hardly believe that the Caledonians fuftained 
any confiderable lofle§ either before or after the 

death 
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death of Severiis. If it be true that Severus de- 
prived the Caledonians or their allies of their arms, 
and feme portion of their territories, it is no lefs 
fo, that the C^Ieddniaiis and Maeats took up arms 
With one accord, upon receiving the news of the 
emperor's indifpofition* 

After his death, Caracalla and Geta, his two 
fons, agreed in giving them peace upon very ho- 
nourable and advantageous terms. This peace 
was ignominious to the empire in every article, 
excepting that relating to the hoftages. For the 
two brothers refigned to the Barbarians all the ad- 
vantages for which Severus and his predeceffors 
had been fo eagerly contending. 

The affairs of North Britain Vfere totally neg- 
Icded for a long time after Antoninus and Geta 
had quitted this ifland. The empire was torn in 
pieces by tyrants ; and thofe who afliimed the 
purple wanted leifure, inclination, or fpirit, to 
make any new attempts on Caledonia. The ableft 
men among them, Aurelian, Probus, and Diocle- 
tian, were too much employed elfewhere to execute 
fuch a defign. 

It is true, Caraufius ufurped the fovereignty 
of South Britain in that period : but it may be 
doubted whether he repaired the old Roman wall 
which flood between Clyde arid the Forth ; whe- 
ther he fortified that wall with feven caflles j whe- 
ther he built that ancient edifice vulgarly called 
Arthur's oven, on the bank of the river Carron ; 
or whether he erected a triumphal arch in the 
neighbourhood of that river, to perpetuate the 
memory of a fignal victory which he had obtained 
over the Barbarians of North Britain. All thefe 
notable aftions, together with the etymon given of 

Carron t, 
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Carron t» reft entirely on the authority of iht fa- 
bulous Nennius ; or upon the credit of his ec|uaUy 
fabulous interpolator. 

After Caraufius and Alle£tu5, his fucceflbr in 
the ufurpation, were flain^ Conftantius Chlorus^ 
on whom Britain, together with the other Weftern 
provinces of the empire, had devolved, upon the 
abdication of Diocletian and Maximian, came 
into this ifland, This Emperor formed a rtfolu- 
tion of fubduing the Caledonians, though he had 
other affairs of much greater importance to mind ; 
but he died at York before he had time to carry his 
defign into execution. 

CoNSTANTiNE, who commonly goes ufider 
the name of Great, fucceeded his father Conftan- 
tius in the imperial dignity, and affumed the pur- 
ple in Britain. But being, as it is natural to fup« 
pofe, impatient to take poffeffion of the capital, it 
is certain that he loft no time to acquire either new 
territories 6r laurels in Caledonia. The idle pane- 
gyrics of Ecclcfiaftics are the only authorities we 
have for fuppoflng that he did either the one or the 
other in the beginning of his reign ; nor did he ever, 
after putting a period to the civil war, return into 
Britain. 

Thk province of Britain fell, tipon the death of 
Chlorus, to his (on Conftantinc ; and it is cei*tain 
that the Caledonians were neither exhaufted nor 
even molefted by Roman legions tinder his ftiort 
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f To fuppofe that Carfon comes from Carafiilius fs a very 
puerJle conceit, (h6ugh probably the only fotJftdation of the 
cufIous anecdotes rehted by Ncnniirff. The name of that river 
is a Gaiic one ; which fignifies a ivinding rkjer. Accordingly 
we find feveral Carrons in North Briiain ; and one of them in 
the WeftcFH diftiict of • RofsfhiYe, where Garaiifrus confcflfcdiy 
never was. 

reign. 
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reign* I£s ambition inTpired him with very dif- 
ferent views. He made war on his brother Con* 
flansy at no great diftance from the ieat of the 
Roman empire^ and was flain by his generals in 
battle near Aquileia *. This event fubjeded 
Britain to Conftans; and it is allowed that he^ 
accompanied by his brother Conftantius, came in 
perfon to vifit his new territories. But it does not 
appear that either of the brothers did penetrate as 
far as Caledonia. Two declamatory writers of 
that age^ who fpeak of this expedition in a very 
high tone t, feem to refolve the glory of it into the 
vidory obtained by Conftans and Conftantiusover 
the Britiih ocean^ during the winter feafon : a feat 
which, according to the opinion of one of thefe 
authors, was never performed before, nor ever to 
be performed afterwards. 

Const A Ns was murdered in Spain, after a 
reign of feventeen years, by the party of Magnen- 
tins, who aiTumed the purple in Gaul, and drew 
over Britain to his fide. It is not probable that 
ever this ufurper had any difputes with the Cale- 
donians. Conftantius made war upon him with-« 
out any intermiflion, during the whole courfe of 
his fliort reign, and brought him at laft, after the 
lofe of feveral battles, to the neceffity of laying 
violent hands upon himfelf Upon the death of 
Magnentius, Britain, together with all the other 
rebellious provinces of the empire, fubmitted to 
Conftantius. 

From this review of the hiftory of Rome, in fo 
far as it is conneftcd .with that of North Britain, 
from the death of Scverus to Conftantius, feveral 
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t LJran. m Bas. JdiusFinn. de error, profan. ftc. 
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queftions will naturally refult. In what Emperored 
reigo were the Caledonians fo exhaufted or degene- 
rated to fuch a degree as to yield up their country^ 
their freedom, and their reputation, to a colony^ 
or even an army of Scandinavian rovers ? In whait 
period of time happened thofe devaftations by 
which they were exhaufled ? Were they either 
annihilated or reduced to a ftate of incurable debi- 
lity by Severus, or by his fons Caracalla and Geta? 
[bid Macrinus, Heliogabalus, Alexander, or Max- 
iminus, did any of the fucceeding Emperors or 
thirty tyrants overcome them ? 

A s therefore there is no ground for (uppofing 
that the Caledonians were annihilated or even 
much weakened by the legions^ generals and Em- 
perors of Rome, it is far from being credible that 
an army fufficient to overcome or extirpate them, 
could be tranfported from the Cimbrica Cherfone- 
fus, in the third century. Every body knows 
what little* progrefs navigation had made at that 
time in the North of Europe. A few long boats, 
which were the only craft the Scandinavians could 
be fuppofed to have, were very inadequate for the 
purpofe of carrying armies acrofs the Gertoan 
ocean. 

The improbability of a great migration of this 
kind, at that period, is ftrengthened by the filence 
of antient writers of credit on that head. It is 
therefore too precipitate in any modern antiquary, 
to give his authority to a fidion, fo contrary to all 
the ideas we can form of the ftate of the North of 
Europe, in thofe times. The opinion of Camden, 
the moft learned as well as moft candid of the an- 
tiquaries of England, is decifive on this fubjeft* 
After mature confideration of this new fyftem of 
Humphrey Lhud, he was far from believing that 

the 
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the Pifts were an upft^rt nation, or a colony of 
foreigners firft fettled in Britain in the courfe of the 
third century. Cambden's opinion was, that the 
Caledonians, (b far from being extirpated by the 
Romans, or any other enemy, had multiplied to 
fuch a degree, that * their own country became too 
narrow for them : and it is to this caufe he attri- 
butes, chiefly, the frequent incurfioris they made 
into the Roman province *. 
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fettled in Britain, it is far from being certain that 
thofe Pids were governed by general monarchs in 
any early period. 

Adamnan, abbot of lona, is thefirft that men- 
tions'any Pidifii King, and the oldeft author after 
him is Bede. We are told by thefe two writers, 
that St. Columba converted Brudius, King of the 
Pids, to the Chriflian faith ; and we learn further 
from Bede, that Brudius was a moft powerful 
prince, and that Columba came intp Britain in thq 
year of the vulgar aera five hundred and fixt 
If there were any Pidilh Kings before that peri 
Pidilh Kings poflefled of extenfive dominions, 
monarchs of Caledonia, we have no genuine record 
to afcertain their very names. .: -V 

But the lofs arifing from the filence of antient^ 
writers is perhaps more than fully compenfated by ' 
the accounts giv^n of the Piftilh Kings, and the 
antiquity of the Pidtilh mona,rchy, by the Senna- 
chief or hiftorians of Ireland. We are told by 
them, that the Pidi(h monarchy began at the 
fame time with that of their own country, that is 
to fay, thirt&n, of at leaft eleven whole ceqturiei 
before the birth of Chrift *. They aflure us fur- 
ther, that the Pids had a fucceffion of feventy 
Kings, from Catbltmn^ who was cotemporary with 
Heremon the firft Irilh monarch, to Conftantine, 
wlio reigned about the end of the eighth century. 

Though the Scots hiftorians took care not to do 
too niuch honour to the Pidilh nation, yet it 
feems they found themfelves under a ndceffity of 
grantilig that the Pids were fettled early in Bri- 

.' : ^' 

* Keat. Gea. Hift. of Ireland, p. 120, &c. Flaherty Ogyg.l^ ■ 
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tain ; and that they had a fucceffion of fifty-eight, 
or at leaft fifty-two Kings ♦. 

The Pidtifh nation was totally fubdued by the 
Scots in the rfinth century, and their nalrne has 
been fwaliowed up by that of the conquerors with 
wham they were incorporated. Did any confide- 
rable body of that people exift now, it is more 
than probable that fome of them would lay claim 
to the honour of remote antiquity, and boaft of a 
Very long feries of monarchs, like the Scots, Irifh, 
«lfcry other European nation. But though the 
have been extinft for many ages back, they 
e found in Father Innes, the author of the 
■l^'tical Eflay, not only a moft zealous friend, 
Mtt^as able an advocate 'to plead their caufc, 
as perhaps any one their nation could have pro- 
duced. 

It is well known that Inncs has been at great 
pains, -though born a Scotfman, to annihilate no 
left than forty Scottifli Kings. Hcwa^fenfible 
that^any of the abettors of the higfa antiquities 
6| Sobtland would be difpleafed witmthe wanton 
attempt he made to rob thjm of tneir antient 
monarchs, to whom they had, at leaft, an old 
prefcriptive right. But he found out a method of 
making ample amends for this injury : inftead of 
forty or thirty-nine* ideal monarchs, and thefe no 
more than petty Kings, had they aftually exifted, 
he has given his country an indifputable right to 
forty po\^gifiii Sovereigns of the truly antient 
Pf Aiftl line; and he has been at no little trouble to 
demonftrate, that the Scots of niodern times are as 
much interefted in thefe Pidifh monarchs, as they 
^uld be in the antient Kings of their own nation, 

See Innes*8 Crit. Efll p. 108. 
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who arc |d^€;e4 J^twje;cp jlw firft ja«4 ^^cgffl^ Fer- 
gus. 

Innes coujd not poffibly believe that the apti- 
quaries of Scotland were &) bHnd as to be ica^i^i: 
ill a fnare (b very vifible, or idle enoygh jtp l>e p*^t 
piF with a compliment fo v^in ;ai3d illuTory. That 
writer could not have imagined, without a n^anife^ 
felf-contradidlion, that the very names of fo pwny 
frowned heads, from Catblyqn, the founder of ^1^ 
Piftifli monarchy, to Drefij in whofe ^ime th^ 
gofpel was preached by St. Njniaa to the^^)^ 
could have been preferved y^itboujt th<^ knpwlffl||| 
of letters, preferved in thjt: rhime§ pf bafd?> ^1^ 
the tjraditionary (lories of fennachiies. 

He could pot h?ve ferioufly entertained fj;i<:h aQ 
ppiqiop, ^nd at the ftnae jipie fee very ^pQ^ jrea- 
fons for deftroying fo many Scottifh and Ifi(^ 
Kings promifcuoufly, and without apy rn^rpy, 
Whore exigence depended on la fimiJar ^uthcu-jty. 

^UT ^why were the Scpttifh |Cings deftrpyjed^ 
and th^ Pi^jni monarchs fpfir^d^? Why, fe^gi^wie 
^h^ ^nnalji(l^' hiftprians, fenn^hies and ^ntjqiii^fifs 
of Ireland ^are vniverfally agreed that the ^idi^ 
ijwqnarchy is coeval with tl>eir pwR ; ?in4 Jlfife 
%yriters capno< be fufpefted of diflicMiiefty or ignqir 
la^n^e in ^ matter of this kind. ^^ Th§y ba4 Qf^ 
private motives of their pwn, to ipvejit this ftpry 
of the antiquity of the Pi<S^i(h fettlefDiiiit ^Ofd 
pionarchy. They wpyjd npt, witfei|C^|t ^ ne^fiffty^ 
put a foreign people upon a levd if\^ their Qwn> 
in the t^ro advant^es qppn wh^ch they ^i^£ty 
valued themfelv^s ; and bj^oce it follow^,, fhat: tHe 
Irilh. writers muft hi^ve 1^4 good ini^ifm^tioj^ ^ 
this affair *." 
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I T is atnaifing how Innes could have prevailed 
with himfelf to follow Iriih guides through thb 
impeneti'^e darknefe of the Pidifh antiquities. 
He hihlfelf has been at extraordinary pains to 
prov^ that thefe guides are, of afl others, the 
blindeift arid moft feithlefs : if fo, how can they 
who ad6pt their doArine hincier themlelvcs from 
fufpedting both their honefty and intellieencc ? 
There i« no fmall difficulty in explaining the mo- 
tives by which the inventors of hiftoricai fable^ in 
the feveral agirs and cbuntries oF the worlds arc 
ltd t6 frdme and publifli their fiflions. 

But* the writers of Ireland. had it feemi a pri* 
vate View, though a fomewhat remarkable one, 
for carrying Up the antiquity of the Pi Ailh mor 
narchy to fo gr^at a height. Keating affirms, tiiat 
it Was frotti Irfeland the Pids got their wives when 
they Went to fettle in Britain *. Other Hibernian 
hiftorians inform us, that Cathluan was married 
to one of thofe wives i that the firft monarch of the 
Pidtifti line, and all his Pi^tifh fubje£b, fwore, in 
the tnoft folemn manner, to devolve the govern- 
ment of the country they were to fubdue upon the 
iflue of thofe Hibernian ^oitien, and to continue 
It with them for ever. Why an oath became ne- 
cefi&ry in a cafe where the Pifts muft, in the na- 
ture of things, leave their territories to their pro- 
geny b}- the Irifh ladies, as they had no other 
wotneti, I (hall leave to the Milehan fennachies to 
determine. 

Innes endeavours to perfuade us,^ that tradi- 
tion, withbiit the help of letters, might have pre- . 
ferved the names of the feventy Pidifc Kings. 
Why then could not tradition preferve at leaft the 
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names of the Kings who governed the wefl^rn 
j>arts of Caledonia before Fergus the fecond ? 
And what could hinder the Irifti from preferving, 
by means of the fame oral chronicle, the names of 
all the monarchs or provincial Kings wjip reigned 
in their ifland before the time of Leogaire and St. 
Patric f All thefe depend upon the fj^me degree of 
authority, and muft ftand or fall together 

It is to be obferved, that the account given by 
the Irifli fennachies and annalifts of the Pi(fti(h 
nation and Pidifh Kings, differs eflentially from 
that taken by Innes from hisPidtifli Chronicle, and 
the Regifter of the Priory of St. Andrews ♦. Ac- 
cording to the Pf alter CaJbeU quoted by Keating t, 
and according to the books of Lecan^ quoted by 
O Flaherty ||, Cathluan the fon of Gud muft be 
placed at the head of the Pidifh royal line. But 
according to the catalogue publimed by Innes^ 
Cruitbne the (on of Cinge was the founder of the 
Piftjlh monarchy. The Pfalter Cajbel and the 
book of Lecan are the two rhpft vaFuable monu- 
-rnents of literary antiquity of which the Iriflx 
nation can bpaft ^ and if any ftrefs can be laid on 
the authority of thefe, Gud the fat;her of Cathluan,, 
and generaliflimo of the Pifts, after killing his. 
mafter Policornus, came all the \yay from Thrace 
into Ireland, where he and his people v^ere very 
kindly received by Crtomthan King of Leinfter, 
and by Heremon monarch of the whole ifland. But 
Innes contends, that the Pjds were of a Britifli, 
and confequently of a Gaulifh extraftion : nor was 

he credulous enough to admit on the authority of 

» 

* Keat. Gen. Hift. of Irel. p 60, 6i^ 62. . « 

% Crit. Eflay, p. 1 34, &c. 798. 
II Flaherty Qgygia Dom. p. igo. 
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Xri(h records, that Gud or Cathinap, Cinge or 
Cruithne, had been regicides, or come from 
Thrace. 

Of the Pi^ifli monarchs, whole names arc enu* 
Iterated in the catalogues exhibited by Innes, we 
have no lefs than five, every one of whom wore 
the crown of Caledonia longer by twenty years 
than the famous Arganthonius reigned over Tar- 
tcflus. Each of thefe PiAifli monarchs held the 
fcepter a whole century ^ and one of them had the 
honour of equalling a very celebrated Irilh ♦ King 
in prowefs. He tought one hundred battles, or 
rather put a happy period to a hundred wars. His 
name was Druji. He reigned in the beginning of 
the fifth age, and in his time the gofpel was firfl: 
preached to the Pifts by St. Ninian. The Kings 
who filled the throne of Caledonia before this Druft, 
had, for the moft part, the good fortune to have 
reigned longer, by very great odds, than any other 
race of princes that ever exifted fince the days of 
the fabulous Egyptian monarchy. 

The oldeft domeftic record that can pretend to 
throw any light on the hiftory of Caledonia, is a 
fmall treatife publifhed by Innes, in the^Appendix 
to his Critical Eflay t. This treatife muft have 
been written about two hundred years before 
Fordun's Scotichronicon. The author had his 
materials from Andrew biftiop of Caithnefs, who 
was cotemporary with King David the faint, and 
was a prelate of a very great reputation for fanc- 
tity, and hiftorical knowledge. The treatife fays, 
upon the bilhop's authority, that thePidts reigned 



* The famous Con Ccud-chathach of the Irlfh (ennachies. 
t The title of this little treatife ts, De fitu Albania, &c. &c^. 
<See the Appendix tp the Crjt. EiTay:, Nuipb. I. 
. OVf 
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' over all Albany, throughout a fcrits of one thbu- 
fand three hundred and fixty y^rs, or at fcaft cme 
thoufand and feventy. But the learned prelate 
told the author of this trcatife, that Albany was 
of old divided into feveh kingdwns, each of 
which had a fovereign of its own ; and that every 
one of thefe fovereigns had a petty King undet 
him. The moft antient of thofe fovereigns wai 
called Ennegus^ if the bithop deferves any credit. 
I N fliort, the hiftory of thofe Pi€lifh monarcha 
who reigned' over Caledonia before St. Ninian'd 
time, is no lefs dubious than that 6f thoft fo^rty 
Scottifh Kings whom Innes has . been at fo mudi 
pains to eraze from the lift of Scots Kings. We 
may therefore venture to affirm, that it \% impofli* 
bie to prove, from any probaWe hiftory, that the 
PiiSts were governed by any general Kings before 
the time of Fergus the fon ot Ere, fuppofing that 
time to be the true aera of the commencement of 
the Scottifti monarchy. If the Scot^ of modern 
times will, at all events, have fpurious or noniinal 
Kings in the lift of their monarchs, Fergus the 
fon of Ferchard, and his thirty-nine immediate 
fticceflbrs, will anlwer their purpofe much better 
than Cbruidne and his ideal defendants. 

The generality of the Scots hiftorians place 
the beginning of the Scottifh monarchy in the age 
of Alexander the Great. Every impartial judge 
will allow, that Innes has totally deftroyed that 
part of their fyftem *. But had Innes beeii con- 
fiftent with himfelf, or had he purfued thofe prin- 
ciples from which he argued fo fuccefsfully againft 
i^tbe antiquity of the Scottifh monarchy, it ieems 
plain, that he would h^ve likewife demoliftied 
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Azf of die Pidifh ctlMa. The authority of the 
Pfal&cr Caifhel, the book of oonquefts, the- book 
wiih Ae &owy cortf^ wad other Iriifa chronides, 
eiihef imagmary or invifiUe, would have jgione for - 
nothing widi m\m : arxi ]iad thofe Pt€tHh cbroni- 
des raentipned by Andfew bHhop of Cahfaocf^ 
faecQ extent in bis time, we have great reafon to 
believe that he would have found himielf under 
the nficediiy <>f admitting that they contained Itttle 
niore than ill-digefted legends. 

Bruoiii<s, % prin<% Gotennporary with St. Co- 
iuiaba, is cht firft Pidi<h King exprefsly men- 
tioaed by any writer of credit. It is impoffible to 
aibrtflin what figure his enceftors made in Cale- 
donia, And who were his predeceflbrs in the throne 
tf Pi(^lavi^. We know little eoncemii^ thofe 
Pi^^ Kings wl^ ((ucceed^d Bruditjs. &de in- 
&nn9 M, that during the reign of one of ^em, 
the PiAft killed Bgfred King of Northunoberland 
in battle, and destroyed the greateft part of his 
Bnny. The venerable hiAorian paifcs over in fu 
i#Bce die name of the Pidifli monarch in whofe 
time this great event happened. The continuatot 
of Nennius calls him Bnidius, and adds for tfaer, 
X\^t h^ ^ommaDdfd the Pida in that glorious and 
decifivc battle. Bede fpeaks of another Pi6tifti 
King, for whom he had a particular regard, though 
for a very indifferent teafon. The name of that 
favorite monarch was Naitan, It was to him that 
Ceolfrid, abbot of Wiremouth, wrote his famous 
letter concerning Eafter and the Tonfure ; a 
letter in which Bede himfelf had very probably 
a principal hand. Roger Hoveden and Si-t 
mcon ot Durham mention two other Pidifli 
Kings, under the disfigured names of Onnuji and 

Kinotb * ; 
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Kinotb * : and the fum total of their hiftory^ as 
far as it has been recorded by ihefe writers, is, 
that Onnuft died in the year 76 1» and that Kinoth 
gave a kind reception to Alfred of Northumber- 
land, who had been expelled his Kingdom about 
the year 7 74. The accounts given by the Scots 
hiilorians of feveral other Pidtifli Kings cannot 
much be depended on. Some of them were mif- 
informed or led aftray by inveterate prejudices, or 
too ready to believe legendary tales ; while others, 
poflefled indeed of a great (hare of learning, chofe 
to embellifli their hiftories with fidions of their 
own, or to make room for the fables which bad 
been invented by their predeceflbrs. The (lories 
told by the Britifh hiilorians, Geoffrey erf" Mon- 
mouth, and the author of the Eulogium, con- 
ceriiing Roderic a PJidtifli King, concerning Pul- 
genius, another prince of the fame nation, and 
concerning the three Pidtifh colonies eftablifhed in 
North Britain, deferve not the leaft attention. 
The curious in ill-contrived legends of this kind 
may be amply fatisfiedon that head, in archbifhop 
Ufher's antiquities t. 

* Their true names (eem to be Hnngui, Angus or Innis, and 
Cineach or Kenneth. 
^ Chap. XV. p. 300, Sec. 
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DISSERTATION. V. 



Of the Pi£lilh Language. 



WE are told by Bede, that the inhabitants of 
Britain in his time, both ftudied and 
preached the gofpel in the languages of five dif- 
ferent nations, agreeably to the number of thofe 
books in which the law of God was written. Thefe 
languages were the Saxon, Britifh, Scottifh, Pic- 
tifti, and Roman ♦. 

Prom this paflage of that venerable author, 
fome have concluded, and with fome appearance 
of juftice, that the languages of the Britons, Scots 
and Pi£ts, were eflentially different. Bede lived 
in the neighbourhood of the Pidifli nation. The 
monaftery of Girwy, to which he belonged t, 
ftood near the mouth of the Tine. He could not 
have been a ftranger to the Britifh tongue, how^, 
ever much the Britons and Angles difagree^. H« 
was perfonally well acquainted with many of the 
Irilh Scots, and had a friendly partiality for their 
country. Befides, he has given us fome fpecimens 
ot his fkill in the Britilh, Scottifb, and Pictifh 



• Bed.Hift. Ecclef. lib, i. cap.;, 
i* Now Jarr^w. 
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languages ; fo that his authority fhould, accord- 
ing to the judgment of fome very learned writers, 
weigh down all the arguments that have been 
brought to prove that the Britifli tongue was 
the fame with the Piiftifh % or t^^ the 
Scotch and Pidifti languages were ellentialTy tlie 
fame t. 

C A MB DEN feems to have had a profound ve- 
neration for Bed^y add auou^dingiy csl% him ^' the 
" ornament of the old Englifli nation." But he 
took the liberty to differ from him in the affair 
now under confideration, and was at no finall 
trouble to prove, that the Britifh and PidUfli were 
the fanie idehticariiinguage. 

It appears from that paflage in filede, on \d}ich 
ib much flreis is laid^ in the prefeftt q ueftion^ and 
likewife from another par4:' of hii? fiiflory^ that the 
good nUui had great fatisfadlloa in finding that 
t&e numbeir of languages fpokeri in tlii^ iflkad 
cprrefponded exactly with the number of boblcs 
in which the . Mbfaical' law was written. Whe- 
ther a pious inclination t6 juftify this- very 
edifying parallel may not Have in fbme de- 
gree influenced hirii to belifeve too haftily tKat 
the Britifli, Piftlfli, anrf Scottilh languages were 
{J>ecifieally diflTerent, we. fliall leave undeter- 
mined. 

TftE ^ecimens wfiich Bed^ fias gjveh of his 
fkill in the Scottifh or Galic tongpe will do him 
very; little honour. HGs explanation of the^ local- 
name AUliiitb or Dumbartony and- his etymon 
of Dakeudint\ argue too Urbngly that his^ know- 



♦ Cambden. 
t Buchaa^. 
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kdge of tJbaf laDgpge waa extremely drcum- 
bribed I. 

It 13 uanecei&ry to diipute with vehemence 
tbi& piouus writer's account of the langaagcs which 
ixi his time prevailed in Bfiuin. If an author of 
Oiodern times ihould ailert, that the goTpel is now 
preached in Britain in five di&rent languages, in 
thcWeifli^ in Galk, in French^ in the'Engtifh 
«f Middlefex^ and in the Scotch of Suchan, it 
oaa^ he prefumed that no reasonable objedtions 
could be raiied againXt the proprietry of inch an 
a0ei$ion ^ however true it may be that the two 
laJB>guagp9 laft cocntioned are ia fubftance th^ fanoe, 
and isndiexAood more thajoi tolerably well by the 
Eo^i^ and Scots reciprocally. 

It is univeriaUy knowa that the Iriih. la^'guage^ 
und the Qa^c of Scotland were originaJly tbe 
<ame« But the pronunciation is (b different, thac 
a .public dedamacioA in the Irifh of Connaught 
would, be as^ little underftood by a Highland au«- 
dioice^ as^ adifcouiffe in^ th/e Doric of Sy^racufe. 
would be. tx]f th« kmians. of tlxele&r Ma, 

If we allow that the. language of the Fi^ and 
Scots*, of antiem tinptes, were a& drSeremt from; 
cine ansptbeir ^ the Doric and looic dialedks of the 
Greek, we will do all reafonable j^uftice to Bede, 
and (ave the credit of his tcftimony. To g^ant 
moriC, would be too muih indulgence,. asiJChatf ap- 
pear, in the, cqiirfe of this^ diiTeiFtation. 

p AUui^, according to him, figftifies the rocfc above Cl;^, 
2jA.DairettgUm cha portion of R^iu^a. Bui in tife GaHc nei*' 
ther AJduith fignifies a rock, noi« iDfrk^ttdini a parr or poHf}of»> 
though the learned author erf"' the Atch«ol6gia Brkannica fays 
ocherwiTe, upon the faith of Bcde'fft aui;horit^. 

It 
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It is evident, that the names of moft of thd 
places in the Eaftern divifion of Scotland, which 
was of old the country of the Pidts, have mani- 
feftly a Galic origin. This is fb well known that 
examples are altogether needlefs. Almoft every 
village, river, hill and dale there, will fumifli a 
decifive proof on this head ♦. 

1 F any one fhould beg the queftion, he may 
contend, that all thefe Galic names were framed 
by the Scots, after the extinftion of the Piclifh 
monarchy. And indeed the authority of Boece 
and Buchanan favour this opinion. Thefe hiitori* 
ans maintain that Kenneth, the fbn of Alpin, who 
fiibverted the monarchy of Piftavia, divided that 
difbidl, which went once under the name of Ho- 
reilia, between two brothers ^neas and Mernus. 
From the firft, fay they, the diftridt which now 
is called Angus, derived its name ; and the county 
of Mearns was fo called from the latter. 

B u T an author f much older than them, and 
even prior to Fordun himfelf, informs us, that 
Ennegus, the -flEneia of Boece, and the Angus of 
our time, received its name from Ennegus, the 
firft Pidilh King : and were it true that the names 
of villages, rivers, and mountains, in the Eaftern 

-—■-II- II ]!_.,■■- ■ I I _ 

* Wc learn from a very old regifter of the priory of St. An- 
drews *, that Kiirymont, which was the ancient name of St. 
Andrews, was in the days of Hungus, the laft Pi6tifli King of 
that name, called Mukrofs^ and the town now called Queens- 
ferry, Ardcbinnechain. But thefe two Pi^ifli words are un- 
doubtedly Galic s the firft of them (ignifying, in that tongue, 
the wood, heath, or promontory of Swine; and the fecond* 
the peninfula of little Kenneth. 

* See Oalrymple's Collect, p. 122. 

I* Andrew, bi&op of Caithnefs. 

parts 
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parts of Scotland were altered by Kenneth Ma-* 
calpin, and his fucceilbrs, we beg leave to afk. 
How it came to pais that the nanles of many 
Pi^tiih Kings were exadliy die fame with others 
that were common among the ancient Scots, and 
contimie to be (b among the Highlanders to this 
day ? Were thefe names too created after the ex* 
tiiiiSion of the Piftifh monarchy ? Or did the 
conquerors give unheard of appellations to tht 
Kings of the conquered nation, as well as new 
4denomlnations to the feveral parts <af their land t 

Atiy one who chufes to inrveftigate this matter, 
may confult the two catalogues of the Piftifh 
iGngSj publi(hed by Innes ; and upon comparing 
iheir names with the true Galic names of the 
Scottifh nionarchs, as exhibited by the (ame ati« 
thor, heihall immediately difcovcr a perfcA iden- 
tity 10 feveral inftances*. 

It is impoflible to prove, from any faithful 
record, that Kenneth M*Alpin introduced a new 
language among his new fnbjefts, after he had 
united the Piftim kingdom with that of the Scots. 
He was too wife a Prince to exterminate the brave 
imd numerous people whom he had conquered, 
thou^ fomc Scottifh hiftorians have been injudi- 
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* Cinneh or Kenisctb^ "Oet^gus EiiDegur, AxipJA orHu^gm^ 
Eym Gt Alpln, Vrfen Eogen, Ewen or iSti^genius^ Ur^hMU or 
Pergttf, Ctinaui or Cona!yOa(^antln€ or Corrftantinev Dombnail 
or l>ovenaid. AIJ diefe names vmere iht jM^oper «ppeilatiQm df 
Pi^iflk Kln^ t Aft4 tbe vtxj fame fi«mes are foondi in t|ic c«<^ 
taloguea of the JScouiih vumirchs^ everjone^^f tfafin exoepi^ 
iiig Rungus, which is ufK^uetliOnably a GaEc one^ and verjr 
comoion among the Scots Hrghianders, of thefe and forniet 
tunes. It is proper to ob^ve, that aU the Pi^& naiaea now 
mentioiied belong whoity rq thofe Pidlfli Kiflgs who leigped 
af ret Br odiusy St. Columba^s convert. 

D cious 
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cious enough to believe fo improbable a fidion. 
Kenneth was too ambitious to confine his views 
to North Britain. He endeavoured to extend his 
empire farther ; and for that purpofe invaded 
England fix different times *. For a Prince of fuch 
a di(pofition, it would have been extremely im- 
politic to extirpate a nation he had fubdued, or 
to extinguilh their language, had it differed from 
tl^t of his own nation. 

Without endeavouring to produce examples 
from remote ages, we may conclude,from the prefent 
ftate of the European tongues, that die inhabitants 
of mountainous countries are reitiarkably tenaci- 
ous of the language of their anceftors. The Spa-» 
Jiiards near the bay of Bifcay, the Frendi of Bre- 
tagne, the old Britons of North Wales, the wild 
Irifti of Connaught, and many Highlanders near 
the heart of Scotland, (till retain the languages 
of their rcmoteft anceff:ors. Neither ridicule, con- 
tempt, or the power of fafliion, which fubdues 
every thing, have been able to extinguilh thofe 
languages. From this obffinacy of all nations in 
retaining their refpedtive tongues we may reafbn- 
ably fuppofe, that if the ridliffi language had 
differed much from the Galic, it would, like the 
..Bifcayan, Armorican, and old Scottifh, have fl:ill 
preferved its being in fome corner or other of 
thofe countries which belonged to the Piftifli nation. 

Hbnry, archdeacon or Huntingdon, exprefles 
his aftonifliment .to find that the Pidtifli tongue 
was In his tirtie totally extinguiflied, infoiiiudi 
that the accounts given of it by writers of 
former ages had the appearance of downright fie- 
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tion. Henry wrote his hiftory within lefs than 
four hundred years afier the Fidifli nation was in- 
corporated with the Scots. It is thi^refore matter 
of great furprize; that no veftige of the Fidtilh 
tongue remained in hii^ tirhe, it it diflfei'ed at all 
from the Galic of the Scots. The arguments 
which may be drawn from the arc^ideacon's tefti- 
mony is not more unfavourable to Buchanan's hy« 
pothefis than it is to that qI the learned Cainb-» 
den. . , 

John, prior of Hoguliled, another Englilh hiA 
torian, who had better opportunities of kliowing 
the date of North Britain than the archdeacon of 
Huntingdon, relates ♦ that the Pidts made a very 
confiderable figure in the army of David the Saint^ 
during hisdifputes with Stephen, King of Eng^ 
land. The battle of Clitherbow, in which David 
obtained the yiftpry, was fought, according to the 
prior t, by the Engi(h on one fide, and by the 
Scots aflfifted by the Pidls on the other. . Before 
the battle of the (landard was fought, the Pidts 
infifted with great veherrieqce on their hereditary 
right of leading the van of the Scots army, and 
were gratified in their reqiieft by the King.t. It 
cannot be imagined that theie. Y\&s who held, the 
poft of honour in the Scottifli. armies had been 
perfecuted out of , the ufe of their native language^ 
nor can we fiippofe that they themfelves held it in 
fuch cdnterapt, .as. to abandon it voluntarily. 

But lliould it be granted without any necef- 
fityj that the Southern Pidts had entirely forgot 
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or loft the language of their anceftors, through 
die inteicourfe they had for (bme ages with die 
Walenfesof CumberlaiKl, the Saxons of Bernicia, 
end the Scots of Jarghael, it may be preTutned 
tbat (he Pifts of the North, the Pidts of Murray 
pardcul^riy, would have preferved their native kn- 
guage long after the time of Henry of Hunting- 
don. The Pidts of Murray, the McMvittfes of 
out old hiftorians, had frequent difputes with the 
pofterity of Malcolm Canemore, in vindicanon of 
the rights and privileges enjoyed by their Pidtifh 
lanceftors ; and it may be taken for granted, that 
they would have lifcewiie fought wfth great fprrt 
(or their language, if invaded or perfecuted : nor 
was it an eafy matter to root that language from 
^mong them, though totally reduced to obedtoace 
IR the thirte^th century, as the interior part of 
their country was full of mountains and inacceffible 
faftneffes. 

It is certain that the Pifts were in a re%ed- 
ible condition after the Dtike of Normandy's ac- 
ceffion to the throne of England. The great char- 
ter granted by that conqueror to his EngKfti fub- 
jedts aJUbrds an unquf ftionable proof <^ this fe^ 
It is not therefore credible that either the Pidifti 
tiatibn or Pidlifll tongue could have been entirely 
extbguiibed in the time of the archdeacon of Hun*- 
tingdon. 

Inn^s, as well as Cambden, is of opinion dMt 
the Pi€ts fpoke the Britiih language. Thefe two 
eminent antiquaries ^reed in believing .that the 
Pids or CaleCbni^ns, had originally migrated from 
South Britain, afid diat the Scots were of Irifti ex- 
traftibn. To eftabliftt thofe fyftems, it became 
fltceffary for tfaem to pmve that;^ the Britiib was 

the 
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the lai^fltge of Scotland^ and eflcntially differ* 
ent from the Gallic. But the arguments which 
tbey produee are far from being condufive. 

CikiiBz>aK obferve^ and after him Inne% that 
Aher^ a word denoting the mouth of a river^ or 
the conflutiice of two river% was frec)uratly pre- 
fixed to k>cal names^ in ihofe parts of Britain 
wbieh th^ Fi(Sls poifefTed^ and that the fame word 
is very COHHnon in Waks to this diy. Thiacaii- 
ndt be ^hkd. But the fame word Aber is found 
k fome parts df North Britain to which the Piftifb 
empire did never extend. . Lochaber is the name 
of a difiri<Sb in the Weftem Highlands^ which had 
always belonged to the Scots. 

Should we fuppofe with Cambden^ that tbe 
Irifh went originally from South Britain, and aU(> 
^^e6 with htm and Innes, didt the Scots of Bri- 
tain are of Iri(h extractions wbat could have hin- 
dered ^ther of thofe riafions from ufing the word 
Aber like thePifts or Cileddniaas ? Thfelrifh mtghl 
have tery toturatty borroired ttet word and thou* 
(finds more from their Britifh anceftors, and the 
i^cots frotn their Irtfh prc^enttors. But if the 
Irilh, and of eourfe the Scots, muft be brought , 
from %>atni a nation \t4iich Innes inclined to be- 
Ijevef,' die Cantabri and Artahri of Spain might 
have furflifh^d the Iri0)^ and confequently Scots^ 
with the. wotd Ahtr^ a word in which the two 
former natlions, and therefore the two latter, were 
peculiarly inlerefted. 

STRATH is another word which Cambden 
ha^ gleaned up from aitlong the remains of the 
Pi€li(h tongue.. It figAlfies,. as he juftly obfcrvcs^ 
a valley through which runs a river or brook. 
But among all the local names iii thofe Weflern 
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Highlands and ifles in wblcji the Pidts were nevec 
iettledy there i^ hardly any one fo common as the{Q 
which have the word Stratb prefixed to them; 
Npr is there any difficulty in finding the fame in- 
itial part of a local name in Ireland'*. 

The only fpeciou5 argument urged by the two 
antiquaries in defence of their opinion, is founded 
on a di(covery which Bede hsis made for theml 
We are Itold by that wruer, that penudbel figni-» 
fies, in the'Pidiih language, the head of the wall, 
^nd very fortunately ' that word bears the famd 
meaning in the Britim. But it is to be obfcrved, 
that both Cambden and Innes were of opinion 
that Bede committed a miftake, when he affirm-- 
ed that the Britiili and Pidtifll were dif&rent lan- 
guages. The f^me miftake, M^hicI^ We may infer 
from them, arofc from Bedels want of critical 
knowledge in the Britilh tongue, might have led 
Him to think that penuabel was a Piftifti word, 
when in reality it is Britifli. 

The author of the Eulogium Britanniae informs 
i|s, that the fame extremity of the Rorinan wall^ 
which the Anglo-Saxon calles peniiahel, went un- 
der the name *of cenuahil ici the Scottifh tongue. 
Suppofing then that Bede did not through miftake 
give us the Britifli nam6 of the wall's end, inftead 
of thdPidlifti, the argument drawn by Cambderi 
from pennkhael proves with its full ftrength no 
more than this, that the Pidifli and Soottifli 
tongues differed in the initial letters of one word. 
And fhall we infer from that irnmaterial difference 
that they were two dijQtindl languages .? We might 
a^ well conclude that the Doric and Ionic dialers 
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of the Greek had no ^reat relation to one an- 
other. We muft likewife maintain that the Latin 
authors who wrote Caius Caefar, and Cneius Pom- 
peius, ufed a language different from thofe who 
wrote Gaius Cas(ar and Gneius Pompeius, 

•Though I contend for the identity of the 
Pidtiih and Scottifh tongues, I would be under- 
ilood to mean no more than that thefe languages 
were reciprocally intelligible to the refpedlive na- 
tions by whom they were fpoken. The Irifti of 
Ulfter differs in a confiderable number of words 
from that of Connaught, as does the Galic of the 
weftern ifles from that of Sutherland or Aberdeen 
fhire. But the immaterial variation^ in thefe k^ 
veral idioms will never hinder one from affirming 
that the people of Connaught and Ulfler fpeak 
the fame Irifh, and all the Highlanders of Scot- 
land the fame Galic. 

By the Piftifh tongue I mean, in the whole 
courfe of this diifertation, the language of the old 
Caledonians. If in the fequel it fhall appear, that 
the Scots as well as Pidls were the genuine de-^ 
fcendants of the Caledonians, there will be no dif- 
ficulty in fuppofing that they fpoke the fame Ian- 
puage, 
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Of the Scots. 



THOUGH it is wdl' known that the? modern 
Frenckand Germany are defended of the an- 
tient Franks and Allemans, it is impoffibfc ta af^ 
lign the period pf^ time in which they made the 
firft great figure in their relpedire comitrics. 
Before the middle oF the third century^ their t^cry 
names were unknown to the writers or Greeee atw 
Rome. It is therefore no matter of forpr i/e, that 
rile Pidts and Scots, who pofTelTed but a corner of 
a remote ifland, (hould reniatn equally wiktioi^fi, 
to hiftorians tiff that period 

EtTMfiNics, the panegyrift, istheoMeft writet 
who {peaks of the Kdts, and Parphyihis, the ptfri- 
Ipfppher, is the firft who makes any mention of 
the Scots. It is well kno>yn that Porphyriu^ was 
an implacable ehenjy to the Mofaic and Chrifliafi 
inftitutions, and that he wrote with peculiar acri- 
mony againft both. In one of his objedtions 
againft the former, he took occafipn to fpeak of 
the Scottifli nationis. The words of that objection 
have been preferved by St. Jerope, who tranflatecf 
them into Latin, from the original Greek, and 
they run in Ehglifti thus : " Neither has Britain 
** a province fertile in tyrants, nor have the 
• ' " Scottifli 
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^^ Scottifli tribes^ nor has aoy one of the barba* 
'^ rous nations, all around to the very ocean^ 
'^ heard of Moies or the Prophets *." 

Cam^dek, Uiher, aod feveral other eminent 
critics, have quoted this paflage, as the langtiage 
of the pagan philoibpher, without ever fufpeding 
ks authenticity. But lanes is poiitive that it is 
Jerome's own ^yexkXMSk. He fays, *^ That this 
padage is not Poiphyrius's, but Jerome's own^ 
i)m the epithet he gives to Britannia, oifirtilii 
pr^uhcia tyranmrum^ ieems to demonftrase* 
V For ^hei> Porpbyiins« about A. D. ^67. wrote 
*^ che book againft the Cbriftian religion to which 
^^ St Jerome alludes iii that paifage, there had fcarce 
'^ till then appeared from Britain £U}y coniiderable 
" tyrafit, or ufurper againft the empire : whereas, 
^^ betwisit that year 267 and the year 41 231 when 
^ St. Je(09pcie wrote his letter to Ctefiphont, there 
^* had rifen jcfc BritaU^ no l6& thaft feven tyrants or 
'^ u&rpejr$.^ \^fter tnnes hdd enumerated thefe 
tyrants, and obferved that four of them were co^ 
temporary with St, Jeron^, be coficludeS| that 
Porphyrit»s had no ri^at cc^em with the paflage 
tow ufjder confideration. ; 

It will appear hereaft^f^ that Innes had partH 
ad^r reaC)ns of his owr^ for afcribtug this paflago 
to leronFve. Had he acknowledged with otbcf 
cmics^ that it belofig(» undoubtedly to PorpbynUs, 
^ Would have pulled d^wn his fyftem with his 
own hands. But whatever \M motive ntay have 
been for living the words in qu.eiiikxi to the holy 



* Neqpe enim Brujwnia, fertflis proviocia tyrannoniin, ec 
feotle^ giente'^, omfiefcjue'flfqtie ad acfeuntim pef cirCirfttim fcrarf- 
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&ther, we (hall in the mean time do fiill juftice 
to his argument. 

The ancient writer, whoever he was, calls 
Britain, a province fertile in tyrants. If Porphy- 
rins was the real writer, it is certain that he wrote 
in Greek ; and if he meant to fay no more than 
that Britain was full of Kings, he furely wrote 
proper Greek in calling thofe Kings Ti;p*rvo«, or ty-i 
rants ; nor would he have given us a felfe ac- 
count, had he affirmed that Britain was divided 
between many Princes. This was certainly the 
cafe, before the Romans fubdued the beft part of 
this ifland ; and the very character that an ancient 
author gives of Britain is, *^ It abounds in nations^ 
** and Kings of nations *." 

But waving this confideration, Innes had no 
authority for maintaining that our author ipeaks 
of confiderable tyrants or ufurpers in the empire. 
There is not a fyUable in the paffage before us 
concerning tyrants from Britain who ufurped the 
imperial dignity. 

Some. of the thirty tyrants who tore the Roman 
empire into pieces, after Gallienus had abandoned 
himfclf entirely to floth and fenfuality, had, it is 
true, been governors of Britain, and had afTumed 
the purple there. Among thefe tyrants were Lol- 
lianus, Vidtorinus, Pofthumus, Tetricus, and 
Maximus, whofe coins were, in Cambden's time, 
feen more frequently in England than any where 
elfe. From that circumflance, that excellent an- 
tiquary concluded, with great appearance of rea- 
fon, that thefe iifurpers had been propraetors of 
Britain. He adds another to the number of ty- 
rants now mentioned, that is, Cornelius Laelianus, 

* Mela ^e Situ Orb. Lib. ul 
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a pretended Emperor, whofe cotn^ are fpmd iq 
Britain only *. 

I T cannot be afcertained th^t Forphyrius wrote 
his book againfl tl^ Chriftian religion in the* year 
267. His mafter and friend Longinus, the critic^ 
was put to death by Aurelian thfe Emperor," who 
jdied about nine years after that period "; and Por- 
phyriu3 may have wfitten the treatife, out of whici) 
Jerome quotes the paflage in difpute, (bme little 
time before the death of Aurelian, or the year 275. 
But fuppofing the date of the philofopher's book 
to be precifely what Innes makes it, the learned 
infidel had a good deal of reafbn to fay of Britain,' 
that it had been fertile in Kings in former ages, 
or fertile in tyrants in his own tim« t. 

Having thus eftabliflied the authority of that 
paflage, in which the Scots are nientioned for the 
firft time, we are to inquire next, where that na- 
tion, or the tribeiB who went under that name, 
were fettled. 

It muft be albwed that Porphyrins has not 
fuiiiciently cleared up this point. But ardibiftiop 
Uflier was furely too hafty in affirming that the 
philo(bpher places the Scottifh nation without Bri- 
tain, that is to fay, fomewhere elfe rather than in 
that ifland t. The Scots were without Britain, in 
onefenfe, and within k, in another, at the very 
time when Porphyrins wrote againft Chriftianity. 
The very learned primate pould not have been ig- 
liorant that the generality of Greek and Latin 
authors have appropriated the name Britannia to 
that part of the ifland which had been fubdued by 

* CamHen's Brit. Rom. 

^ See Tribelliqs Pollio's little book on the thirty Tyrants. 

J Uficr. Anttquir. lib. 3^v. p. 380. 
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the Romanfi. Tacitus obTeryes, m the very bcy 
ginning of his hiftory, that Britain had been loft 
to the empire, and was (bon recovered. Claudian 
i ^troduces Bjitannia to Stilkho^ with a mod hum- 
ble and grateful addrefs in her mouth, for the ef* 
fential fervices done to her by that able general, 
Mfho drove away the Pids and Scots from her ter- 
ritories : and Bede has frequently confined the 
name Bntnnni to the provincials^ in contra- 
didind^ion to the Pifts and their allies. All this 
is ivndeniiihiy true ^ and therefore the Scottiih 
natioiis mentioned by the philofopher may have 
been within the ifland of Great Britain> though dis- 
criminated from the provincial Britons. 

Ammianus Marcellikus is the next author 
who mentions the Scots : his account of them is, 
that " In the tenth confulfliip of Conftantius^and 
in the third of Julian, the iocurfums of the Soots 
and Pi<^9^ two wild nations^ who bad bsoken tbcf 
treaty of peace, laid watle thofe parts of Britain 
which Uy near theif confines : f6 that the provin- 
cials, opprefled with a feries of devaftacions, be- 
gan to entertain the moft frightful apprehenfions. 
Caefer was paffiog the winter at Paris, vrfien the 
Britons informed him of their diftrefsful jfkuation. 
He waa quite at a lofe how to behave in a con- 
jundufe every way dangerous. He could not pre- 
vail with himfelf to leave Gaul, as the Alemans 
at that very time breathed out cruelty and war 
againft him ^ not dki he at all think it prudent to 
crofs the fea, in order to relieve Ihs Britifb fub- 
jeits^ as Che Emperof Conftans * had done Si a 
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fimikr occafion. He therefore judged it mod con* 
venient to fend Lupicinus, an able general, into 
Britain, to re-eftabmh the peace there, either by 
force or treaty ♦." 

Asa leariied Engl i(h prelate has given his opinion 
that all thoTe Scots who invaded the Roman Britain 
were Iriftmen, he found hiiiifelf under the necef^ 
fity of conftrurng and expounding a part of dits 
pftfiage of Aranwanus in a different fenfe. To fii- 
tisfy the curious on this head, I have thrown at 
the bottom of the page the biftiop of Sr. Afaph'ft 
conftruftiofii of this paragraph. 

Whatever fuccefe Lupicinus had in his war 
or negotiations with die Pi^ and Soots, it is cer- 

* Lhfijd, bi&op of St. A(aph« far from allowlog that ^be R9- 
mans liad entered into a treatj with the Scots and Pi^tsi, would 
have us believe that thofe two barbarous nations had pFevicuflj 
agreed among themfelves to invade the Roman fteatiers, in ibme 
certain places which they had maFked out» as noft ik for iheir 
{mrpofe ; and thefe places* according to him, are the conjiffa 
/«:« of Ammianus ; ro^r^/i^/i being joined in theconftruflion to 
fcf/i, and not to rupta quiett^ according to out tranflation. B«it 
how came the htilortan to learn that The Scots and Pi£h had 
isade an agreement concerning thedt certain places, «i»d Ibilewsd 
with great exadtnefs that plan of op^ratioDS which xbcy had con- 
certed before the commencement of that war? Suppsoting th.at 
Ammianus was privy to all their plans and compacts, whatcouM 
he mean by informing us, that the Pii^s and Scots diHurbed the 
tranqtiility of the province, when thsy laid it waAe ? Oevafta* 
tions of that kind are never feen or felt, without a previous breach 
of the public tranquility. Gentium ftrarum excurfuiy rupta 
quiete^ cmdiSa l^ca Irmiti^us n^iciria^ tvafiabant. So Lhoyd 
woqU have the words of the text pointed and conftyved. But 
in this difpoiition they look very much like a {6^\m in^^famnwc 
andfenie; while in the other, for which we contend, they are 
perfedly confident with both. LIyj h^is conJicere in Jucias : and 
the fame great hiftoiian oppofea guies to iiUum. Vid. iAmmiian* 
lib. zx. 
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tain that they, as alio the Saxon^ afid Attac!ot^^' 
harrafled the provincial Britons incefiantly, during 
the fhort reigns of Julian and Jovian *. .In the 
reign of Valentinian, thofe barbarous nations re- 
duced the provincial Britons to extreme mifery; 
having killed Tulhfaudes their general, and NeSd- 
rtdus the warden of the maritime coafl. In a 
word, they carried all before thehi; till^ ii) the 
year 368, Theodofius, the greateft general of that 
age, marched againft them, at the head of a nu- 
merous army, defeated their plundering bands in 
every place, recovered all the Roman territories 
which they had feized, and erected thofe territo- 
ries into a new province, to which he gave the 
name of Falentia, Having performed thefe ex- 
ploits, he returned in triumph to court, no lefs 
<en)inent for his military virtues, fays the hiftorian, 
than Furius Camillus and Papirius Curibr had been 
in diftant ages f . 

Theodofius,however vidkorious upon thisoccafion^ 
was either not able, or too much in hafte, to tame 
the wild natioiis of Britain, fo far as to hinder theni 
from renewing their incurfions and ravages. The 
tnighty feats he performed in the Orkneys, Thule, 
and the Hyperborean oeean, are the poetical creation 
dfClaudian, who flattered the grandfon of that ge- 
neral. The barbarous niations of the north were 
pouring in whole inundadons of very formidable 
troops into the mbtt fertile and important provin- 
ces of the empire ; of confequence, the prefence 
of Theodofius near the throne and principal fcenes 
gf aftion, became indifpenfibly neceflary. We 



* Ammian. lib. xxvL 
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hare therefore reafon to believe, that he content- 
ed himfelf with regaining thofe territories uhich 
the Scots, Fi£ts and Attacots, had wrefted from 
the provincial ; and it was undoubtedly in thefe 
territorio^ that he eredled the new province of Va- 
lentia ; though Gildas, Bede^ and after them a 
great number of modem writers, were of another 
opinion. 

Whatever the extent or boundaries of Va- 
lentia may have been, it is certain that neither the 
Farius Carhillus of the fourth century, nor Maxi- 
mus the Spaniard, nor Stilcho's l^ions, nor walls 
either new or repaired, obflrudted or intimidated 
the barbarians of North Britain, or confined them 
within their native hills. Impatient of controul, 
greedy of plunder, and thirfting for fame, they 
refumed their former fpirit of conqueft and dcva- 
ftation. They frequently invaded the (buthern di- 
vifion of the ifland, recovered the diftridi of Va- 
lentia, and continued their hoftilities, till Hono- 
rius refigned all his preteniions to Britain, and left 
the provincials to fhift for themfelves. It was be- 
tween the 420 and 435 of the Chriftian aera that 
this inglorions, though involuntary, derelidion of 
Britain happened. 

Every one muft acknowledge, that the Scots 
and Pidts were by much too powerful for the Br'- 
tons, after they were abandoned by the Romans. 
The letter written by the degenerate provincials to 
^tius the conful, exhibits a moft lively pidhire of 
their diftreflcs. The following paflage of it has 
been preferved by Gildas : *^ The barbarians drive 
us back to the fea : the fea drives us back to the 
barbarians ; inevitable deftruftion muft be our 
fate, in either of thefe ways ; w^ are cither killed 
or drowned." 

Some 
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Some l^med men, whofe pre^udtees hanre led 
them far in eKtenuacing the nutional antjquky oS 
the Britiih Scots, have found themfelvcsr under % 
neceflity of allowing li^iait the peqple who vraxt 
under d)at name had fetttements of their ovm in 
this ifland, within Ie& than a ccfimry a&er it was 
abimdoned by the Romans. But no Gredc or Ro* 
man writer has informed them that the Scots hid 
no fettlementfi in Britain before the end or middle 
of the fifth century. Ammiantra Marcetlinus has 
not even fumifhed them with a dark hint, that the 
Scots who invaded the Roman provnice tn the 
reign of Conftans, Conftantius, Julian, JoviaR,< 
and Valentinian, w^re Iriih. This ic fo far froni 
being the cafe, that be fays, in plain terms, ** Thaf 
lie had, in that part of his hiftory whkh related to 
the Emperor Conftans, given the exaOieft account 
of Britain, whether wt regard its fituatkwi or mha- 
bitants ;-— that it was therefore unnece^y to re- 
peat that account in the hiftory of Valentinian ;«^ 
and that, of oourfe, it was fufikient for bmi to 
fay, that, in the reign of that Emperw, tlie Pi<fh^ 
who were divided into t^o nations, tte Deucatc- 
donians and Veduriones, likewife tte Attacota, a 
warlike race of itienj and the Scots, roamed about 
through different parts of the province, and com- 
mitted many depredations *.'^ 

But, from the latter part of thi« very paflage, 
fbrae antiquaries of note have concluded, that the 
Scots of Valenti man's time Were no more than 
vagabonds in this iiknd, and confequendy unpof- 
ieflfed of any fettiements. The hiftorian j after 
mentioning the Scots, adds immediately, per dv' 

* Ammiaa. lib. xxWi. 
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vcrfa vagantes^ ^^ a people without any fixed ha- 
bitations." 

Before this criticifm is admitted, we muft 
take the liberty to afk, whether the Pii^s and At* 
tacots had any (ettlements in Britain at this time ? 
They certainly had. Yet fo it is that the expreC* 
fioQ from which the conclufion is drawn, relates 
equally to them. The fequel of the ftory proves 
this, beyond any poinbility of contradiction. 
^^ The Saxons and Franks ravaged thofe parts of 
" Britain which lay neareft to Gaul. The Pids, 
^^ Attacots and' Scots overran, plundered and laid 
** waftc feveral other parts. Theodofius the Ro- 
^^ man general formed a refolution of applying the 
^^ moft efficacious remedy to all thefe calamities. 
Accordingly he divided his army, which was 
numerous, and conicious of its own ilrength, 
" into feveral different bodies. This done, he 
^^ took the field againft all the hoftile nations at 
'^ once, and attacked their plundering bands with 
" fuccefs, in the feveral places which they ra* 
** vagedt." Here is a decifive proof that the 
Scots were vagabonds only in the fame knk in 
which the other hoftile nations were fo. Not one 
of the five nations had a fettlement in South Bri* 
tain. But can it be reafonably inferred from this, 
that neither the Scots, nor any of the reft, pofleifed 
a foot of ground in the northern divifion of the 
ifland? 

Ammianus has faid, that the Franks, and 
their neighbours the Saxons plundered the Gallican 
or Southern parts of the B*iti(h province, fome-- 

t Diviiis plurifariaxn globis adortos eft hoftium vafiatoriis ma* 
&US. AninUn. lib. zxvli. 
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times by fea, and ibmetimes l>y land. But he has 
not fo much as infinuated that the Scots were fea 
rovers ; neither has he favoured a certain tribe of 
antiquaries with a tingle hint, from which they 
could venture to infer, that the Scots were either 
mercenary troops or auxiliaries, muftered up by 
the Pids in Ireland. This was fo far from his 
meaning, that he makes the Scots principals in 
the war againfl the Britons, under the reign of 
Ck>n(tantius. 

I N fhort, Ammianus, who holds a refpedable 
place among tbe hiftorians of Rome, found the 
Scots in Britain in the year 360, and left them 
there. He foimd them h^kewife in the fame 
country about the year 343. They had ccHicIuded 
cither a truce or peace with the Emperor Conftanf, 
in that year, and broke it in bis brother's reign. — 
He found them a formidable people in Britain, and 
as well eftabliflied there as the Pifls or Attacots, 
fifty years at leafl before any other author of to- 
lerable credit has found the Scottifh n^.e in Ire- 
land. 

But thelfe Scots, according to fbme, might 
have been adventurers from Ireland. This has 
-been confidently affirmed by many able writers ^ 
and it has been the general belief of many nations, 
ifhat the Scots of Britain have derived their origin 
from the Irifh. But as the bare authority ot a 
thoufand learned men is not equal to the force of 
one jfolid argument, nor the belief of feveral great 
nations more, in many inftances, than a popular 
«rror, it is far from being impoffible that thefe 
writers and whole nations may have been .miftaken 
in the prefent cafe. That they were aftually fo, 
it is no crime to fufpedt, nor an unpardonable pre- 

fumption 
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fusnptidii to af&rai, whai it can Jje evinced tliat 
their belief is ill Ibunded; 

Wbr£ it certainV or eren higMy probable^ that 
the Britifli Scots owe their caixi^ and estiftence to 
the ancient Irtfh, it is djffieuk to fay why ihey 
(hould t>e adiamed of <their origin^ Tiie Germans^ 
&>uA Britons 9Qd Ckledonikns were^ before the 
bbth of Chrift,^ nations of muoh the fattie cbar^&er 
with tde old Hibernians, equally iUiterate, equally 
unpojifhed, and equally barbarouisin every refpeft^ 
About ihe jatter etid of the fiift centiu^, the dif- 
ference between ihe Hibernians and thi people of 
this ifland muft have been inconfiderable. In the 
fecond, third and fourth centuries, theCaledoni* 
ans, Pi£ts and Attacots^ were undoubtedly wild 
nations, and no lefs fo than the Irilli; Iti the fifths 
fixth and ieventh, religion and learning flourifhed 
in Ireland to fuch a degree, that it was commonly 
fliled the mother country of (aints, and reputed 
the kingdom of arts and fciences. The Saxons 
and Angles ient thither many of their FrinceS ^d 
PrinceiTes, to have the beneBt of a pious and 
liberal education. It ought likewife to be acknow- 
leged, that fome of the moft eminent teachers of 
North Britain received their inftruftion at the Irifll 
(eminaries of literature and religion. 

I p the IriHi of the middle ages became ade^^ 
generate race of men. we ought to confider that 
^all ;ngtg>qs;^i^ their dark and (hining periods. — ^ 
The domeftic confufions of their government, and 
the cruel oppreflions of the t)anes, very much 
contributed to their national depravity. Even the 
Englifh conqueft, for fome ages, rather (ufpended 
than introduced government among them. Thefe 
mii^ortunes have, however, been for fome time 
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back removed^ and we find that Ireland has gra- 
dually emerged from that cloud of national igno- 
rance which involved it, and produced mea who 
would do honor to any nation in Europe. 

But notwithftanding all the national honor that 
might accrue to the Scots, from an Irifii defcent, 
yet that partiality I may be fiippoied to iiave for 
my countrymen will never induce me cither to be- 
lieve or fupport the venerable fiction of their Hi- 
bernian extradtion. That my unbelief on this 
head is not ill founded, will befl appear from a 
concife. difcufEon of the antiquities of Ireland. 
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The Irifh Antiquities peculiarly dark and 

fabulous. 



TO thofc who confidcr the ancient flate of 
Ireland, which, from, its (ituation, was lit- 
tle known to foreign writers, and Mras itfdf to- 
tally deftitute of the ufe of letters, till the intro- 
duction of chriftianity by St. Patrick, it will be 
little the matter of furprize, that very few of the 
domeflic tran(a£tions of that country have been 
handed down, with accuracy, to the present times. 
But Ireland has been peculiarly happy in its do- 
meflic means of preferving its internal Tiiftory, 
Every thing material in its hiftory, from the very 
fiift day of its population till it was conquered 
in part by the Norwegians, and in whole by the 
Englifti, has been preferved in the raoft faithful 
records. Should any one a(k what thefe records 
were ; the great hiftoriographer of Ireland fur- 
ninied a lift of them taken from books of indif- 
piutable authority which were to be feen in his 
own time* : nor has the fame writer made any 
difficulty of affirming that the Id(h annals are of 
' .1 ■ 

^ K^at. pref. ta hit Hift. of Ireland. 
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a fuperipr fidelity to ^ny other ^nnak in the 
^orld. 

As the antiquities of Ireland h^ve an infepa- 
j-able connexion with thgfe of North Britain, it i$ 
hiiidly poffmle to do jiiftice to the latter itritii6tlt 
examining the former. We arc therefore under a 
neceffity of reviewing the |ri(h antiquities with a 
'pjirticular attention : but thfc utmoft care will b^ 
taken to give no niore unfair reprefentafion of 
them than what is to be found in the writings of 
thofe who have pleaded the caufe of the Iri(h na- 
tion with the greateft ^eal and learning. 

Ire (.AND, fsjys one of thefe jealous writers, 
toy uBinhabited fer the fpacc of tliree hundnEd 
Veitt? after thfe flood. At tHc end df that pdFiod 
Fbi^lknus^ the fon of Stanr^ aftrived there wWi 
fi tlloHf^d (pMiers aiid ibme ^men. He had 
fcillW hib feWef md hiother in GVccfce, his hitive 
jKiiiittry', iattd that vtras the ttiSon why he ucriar- 
X6^ thife voyage into Ireland. If one is cunotis 
%i^ khd^ iti what yt^r pf die world this idfrentijr^r 
toibk ppiileffiDn bf Wiai iflandi -in whaft pfat of ft 
lib \kmtA,^ and as ibme pedpte are minutely ibqw- 
fi^iVfei abplit every thing in ^frhrch great pbrfenages 
^t ihtefeft^d, jn what m6n^ amd in whfet day 
bf thb triortth, the 'annak of frcWnd wrH give him 
^hhife fiWsfeaten. jhtfthctenus hrtdcd at TirWfr- 
jfcTiiHe^ fti Maiftftcr, m the fourtfccnth. day bf ^^y 
"JSrMfely, Su^a in die year df the world on? thouT 
&iid rilne fi^ndned and feventy^igbt. 

?[* H E faMe annate fuiurfti w with a rtdft cir- 
'<Qn)ftatltial Account bf the lakes which bn>kc.out 
tn frehlfid ^dirfih^ the teifgnpf I^afrthdiamis, of idie 
jivcTS which he found ^here^ of his 4avo«}Fite -grey- 
hound, of his co&fiAt^s mdfi: feaodaious bcfasnriour, 
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of his own deatt^ and of that all-confuming plague 
which fwept away in one week's time, all his po- 
flerity, and all their fubjeds ; (b that not a Hngle 
man or woman remained alive in the whole king- 
dom. This extraordinary event happened about 
three hundred years after Partholanus had poflfeflfed 
himfelf of Ireland ; and this tofal excifion of his 
poflerity and fubje^s, was a judgment infiidted 
upon that wicked man for the double parricide he 
had committed in Greece. 

After the extindion of this firft Hibernian 
colony 9 Nemedius, another Prince of Magog*s race, 
and the eleventh in defcent from Noah *, repeo- 
pled the ifl^uid, which had been a perfedl wilder- 
nefs for thirty years. Nemedius began his voyage 
in the Euxine Sea, and after a long and very 
ftrange navigation, arrived at length in Ireland* 
His fleet confided of four and thirty tranfports, 
and every one of them was manned with thirty . 
heroes. 

The great improvements made by this new 
fovcreign in Ireland, the lakes which broke out 
there under his reign, the battles he fought againft 
fome African pirates, the grievous misfortune 
^hich broke his heart, the moft cruel oppreflions 
^hich his pofterity and people fufFered after his 
death ; thefe and many other curious occurrences 
are let down at large in thoie annals to which we 
have already referred. 

The Nemedians were fo unmercifully ufed by 
the vjftorious Africans, that after feveral ineffedtual 
efibrtsto recover their liberty, they found jhem* 
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^ Partholanus was the eighth, 
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fclvcs under a neccffitv of quitting Ireland. They 
equipped a fleet conhfling of eleven hundred and 
thirty tranfports^ and put to Tea under the com- 
mand of three leaders. The firft of thefe was the 
famous Simon Brcacy who (leered his courfc for 
Greece ; the fecond was To Cbatby another grand- 
fon of Nemedius, who failed with his fquadron to 
the Northern pans of Europe ; the third was 
Briatan Maol^ who landed in the North of Scot- 
land. From this illuflrious leader Britain derives 
its name, and the Welch their origin. 

About two hundred and fixteen years after the 
death of Nemedius, the defcendants of Simon 
Breac, and of his followers, returned from Greece 
into Ireland. They were conducted thither by 
five Princes or Chieftains of a very high reputa- 
tion ; and as a fifth part of the men who com- 
pofed this new colony fell to the (hare of each of 
the faid Princes, it was agreed that the ifland 
(hould be divided into five almoft equal parts, and 
that one of thefe divifions (hould be allotted to 
each of the five Princes. The Irifh hiftorians 
have taken care to preferve the names of thefe 
pld provincial Kings, and their fubjed\s are the 
men whom they (lile Firbolgs. 

I F any one inclines to learn how thefe Firbolgs 
were driven out of Ireland, or totally enflaved af- 
ter the lofs of a hundred thoufand men in one bat- 
tle, the Irifh hiftorians will inform him very par- 
ticularly. They will let him know likewife that 
the Tuatb de Dannansy by whom thefe Firbolgs 
were deftroyed, or brought under the yoke, were 
a generation pf Necromancers who came from 
Attica, BoBotia, and Achaia into Denmark, from 
Denmark into Scotland, and from Scotland into. 
Ireland. 
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There are two very remarkable circumftances 
in the hiftory of thefe Tuatb de Dannans^ which 
we cannot pafs over in filence : the firft is, that 
they underflood magic to fuch a degree of per« 
fedion, that they could reftore life to thofe who 
had been (lain in battle, and bring them into the 
field the next day : but in fpite of their erchant- 
ments, the Aflyrians were too many for them, and 
accordingly drove them out of Greece. The fc- 
cond circumftance that deferves our attention is 
this : from the four cities which the Tuath de Dan- 
nans poflefled in Denmark, they carried away 
ibme noble reliques, a fpear, a fword, a cauldron, 
and. a ftone. The laft of thefe curiofities was 
called lia faiU and was xh^t fatal marble chair on 
which the monarchs of Ireland firft, and after- 
wards the Kings of Scotland were crowned. Lia 
fail was poflefled of a very extraordinary virtue 
till after the birth of Chrift. Whenever an Irilh 
monarch was crowned, it made a ftrange noifc, 
and appeared in a fiirprizing agitation. 

But neither the wonder working forceries of 
the Tuath de Dannans, nor the ama7ing virtues 
of their Danifti reliques were able to deliver them 
out of the hands of the Gadelians^ when they in- 
vaded Ireland. Thefe Gadelians were the defcen- 
dants of the celebrated Gathelus, and from him 
they derived their name. 

Gathelus or Gathelglas was a great perfon- 
age who lived in Egypt, and contrafted a friend- 
fhip with Mofes the legiflator of the Jews. His 
mother was Scota, the daughter of Pharaoh Cin-' 
gris, and his father was JVi«/, a Prince of extra- 
ordinary learning and rare accompli Qiments. Niul 
^f^ the fon of the illuftrious Feniu/a Forfa^ ^ 

Scythi^ 
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Scythtai^ mixiarchi coiemporary with Ninvrod, and 
the feme motmrdi that^ by the affiAaace of two 
excdient itholart^ invented the Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, and Iri(h ai[^iabetsw 

T H li j^eqife time in wbicb the pofterity of 
Gathdos came into Spain, after a l^g ieries of 
ftran^ peregrinationa by fea and land, the man- 
Titg m which they pofifefied tfaemfislvea afcer wards 
<^ Ireland, and the means by which they at h& 
conquered a great part of North Britain, are re- 
lated fully and minutely by that Irifh hiftorian 
fravB whom I have borifowed every thing told in 
this f^flfon concerning the Fartholaniana, Neme- 
<^n6, Firbbl^ and Tuatfa de Dannans *. 

AocOHDiHG to the f^isn^ writer, the Gadeliana 
or Sktots conqtueied Ireland about the year of tbe 
world two tliouf^d (even hundred and thirty^fix^ 
or about thirteen hundred years before the birth xk 
Chrift. The chief leaders under whoie cooduft 
the Gadetians made thi^ conqueft, were Heber 
and Heremon^ two fons of Mikfius, King c^Spain^ 
who wias mttrried to a iecond Scota^ the daughter 
of another Pharoah, quite different from him al- 
ready mentioned. From either of thefe two Sea- 
ta's, the Gaddians have been called Scots ; and it 
is bn^aufe all the Kings of Ireland, from the Spa«- 
ntfh to the Et^lifii conqueft of that ifland, were 
defcended from Heber and Heremon, the fbns of 
Mitefius, tihat the Irith hiftorianfi call them the 
FriaoQi^ of the MikJtM race. 

A N i^enious Author ^ho lately pufatiHied fome 
difieftflttioiss Qoncernio^ the ancient faiftory of Ire* 
land, mdkkes no dtfHteJty c£ agirming that all the 
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antiquarias of thftt coB&try ar^ UMftiiiiKMiflv igited 
in fixbg; the e|^h df the Mtlefian oolouyii arrival 
in Irelaad about a thoufoiid years before Ghrtft ^ ; 
but that geiQtteman cdukl not hav6 been ignorant 
that Keating, Kennedy and others had placed die 
fettlemant ef th^t colony i^ Ireland ftiuch earlier. 

DoNAbD 6 Neilj t^ing of Ulftefr^ inf4e>nn 
PoDe Jbhn XXIT. that the tbr^e foas of Milefiua 
km eeme into ()iberniia from Cantabria^ more 
thifR three ttosufiiild and five hundred years before 
that tn which he wi'ote his ktter to his Holinefti 
whibh was in the year 131^. This hiftorical cu* 
riofity has been ^iferved by John de Forduni and 
it nlay be pr^Umed that the King of Ulfttfr, and 
th^re othet Pritic^ vi^ho joined him ia his epifto- 
lary c^refpendentae with the Pope^ would haM 

^n ni? *itfit Ifin riMtint *nfnii iiiiHii^i mnniiui ni rii m, 

f . 1 ro ^Tfai^ O CdimoTv fiirct Dr. MtqrirHbs's dtsth; imk 
pftbiifbed pother cdffioh of hii woilc, and hoi given «n addi- 
tional di^rtation to the wprld*, with remarks upon Mr. Mac- 
Pv^fcrft, thfe tVaHttator of OfflaAH pd^fn». H% (bttro to fclft-fe 
t^nlb ^UPd v^tR ix^k ttiat ^c^f^l^dn foa^ )«d<cokicin&iiig ^ 
tf^tiquMei of IivllM, hi his prefatory diiieitatio^a to» and 
fiotea Uponv ^ the w6rlfts (C G(B&n> ihat he 4uM totally laid 
aifide good (en(e and argument, JFor fcunility and pcifonai 
^bufe. It is however to be hoped Mr. Macpherfbn will ntst h&- 
T10& w?ph ^ i'^Ij^han IllH^rWI a^t^, "whkh Is aft iiffpAtent 
as ft h low tmd tfi^eniSkimmxw. Hviien a nnm o^ipmt extr^as)- 
ly^ff>gr^ upbii'a (ii^b£l-v ifrhi<:'h can only h€ fuj^sported bjN'eool 
9n4 tempe^ete d»l^uifitidh,^lt is a -eon clu five argbment that he 19 
■fehhfefe <)f ilik ^ea^nets^f IhiS cajfle, oV eX'ttfc^ry d<ftdfeift df 
lAi d^h iliifMes Y6 ^fcM i^. 81/t ^ th% Zander ^f miodefty 
h «6t v«iy 'c«m^icitoir» ih Mr. O CaiW:'d<wi>rfat, it wlenild 4e^ 
to Yne^at hk intenipeFate i^ge hbd "ks rifis irom a narrow aftd 
.jrr^ible (pirit) thrown into conAifion by the cft^covery made.^y 

m Macphfenbh, dr die fi\>uitnifhVfs t>t t^^ Mitefiah lyftM, 

wnfultcd 
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confuUed the ablefl fennachies, and moft authen- 
tic records of the country, before they could ven- 
ture to write fo confidently on a matter of fuch 
importance to the common father of all Chriften- 
doni. 

But were it undeniably true, that all the anti- 
quaries, htftorians, and bards of Ireland, have fixed 
the epoch of the Milefian cofony's arrival there in 
the very time alTigned by Mr. O Connor, the 
queftion is, whether we can fafely depend either 
on his, or upon their authority, in a matter af 
fuch antiquijty ? How did it appear to him, or how 
can it be made clear to others, that a Spanifli co* 
lony did adlually fettle in Ireland about a thou- 
fand years before the birth of Chrift ? Is it proba- 
ble in any degree that one of the remoteft coun- 
tries in Europe could have found out the art of 
preferving the memory of fuch diftant events be« 
fore letters were known to any of thofc Celtic na- 
tions who inhabited the fame divifion of the world ? 
And is there any one of thofe Celtic nations that 
can, with reafon, pretend to give a ci:edible ac- 
count of their anceftors or their adions, at the di- 
ftance of two thoufand and eight hundred years 
back ? 

I T may be alked alfo, whether we have any 
better evidence for believing the ftory of the Mi- 
lefian colony than for believing that of the Partho- 
lanians, Nemedians, Firbolgs, and Tuath de Dan- 
nans. If the Irifli will give us leave to rejedl the 
ftory of thefe more ancient colonies, how can they 
feve the credit of the famous Pf alter Cajbel^ 
Pf alter nan-traun^ the Book of conquefts^ the Book 
^of tbefnowy back^ and that of. all their other im- 
mortal manufcripts and traditions. 

Another 
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Another natural queftion is^ how it came to 
pafs that the Iriih antiquaries and fennachies found 
out the connexion of Fanholanus, Nemedius, Ga- 
thelus aod Milefius, with Magog, Japhet, and 
Noah, when no Celtic nation in the world became 
acquainted with thefe patriarchal names before the 

Promulgation of Chriftianity ? Did the Scots of 
orphyrius's time know Mofes or the Prophets ? 
And how cameMofes himfelf to forget his excellent 
friend Gatbelus*^ or Q«^ri> his implacable enemy ? 
The plain truth is this : That exa<fl conformity 
which we find in the genealogies given by Mofes 
and the Irifii annalifts, from the beginning of the 
antediluvian world, down to the third generation 
after Noah, afibrds a clear demonftration that the 
Irifli annals and genealogies were framed fbme time 
after the books of Mofes were known in Ireland. 

But we are told pofitively, ** That the ufe of 
letters ^as known in Ireland from a very early pe- 
riod. The Milefian colony imported the arts and 
fciences into that country from Spain. The long 
intercourfe which the Spaniards had with the 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, Perlians, and Grecians, 
had humanized them and their poflerity to a very 
high degree. The Iberian or Spaniih Scots who 
came into Ireland, under the condud of Heber 
and Heremon, were, like their anceftors, wife, 
brave, humane, and polite. Their genius was 
flrongly turned to literature as well as to arms. 
As they had feveral academies for martial exerci- 
fes, fo they had feminaries of learning eftabliflied 
amon^them, and thefe richly endowed. In thefe 
feminaries they employed able profeflbrs of poetry^ 

— ^ -■ ■ ■ " H , ■ ■ I II I . n il . , , „ < , , 

^ SeeKeat.Gen. Hi{L of Irelsuid, p 35 & 36. 
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cloqufiice, philAfopby Mfi faiftoiy. The phliolo 
^cal partsof karaiii^ werp m gcsat requeft'amoqg 
dieip. Philoft)pby Unas pationized by their Kin^, 
reccymn^ed by FUess^ and becamie die ftudy of 
.tiieir great men, as mcbout it no deities could 
be jobtained in the ilace. The Mm baj^s Bad 
Ibnnaohies had beredkaiy fees ieDtkd uffxti diejr 
£sunilies ^ and as tbey Airere obliged, by th^ Ittu^^'- 
iog laws of the kingdom, to coii&ie t^m&lves.to 
:t^ pixdper bufinefe of thfir proi^Iios, it muft be 
|Hefiimed that th^ nade an ^xtraordiaary piofi- 
deocy. 

^ fiuT tl^e Irifti hiAoriographers appointed by 
authority imuft have been ' 'pebuharly mduftrious 
jaiid &itbful. Tdaeir Varies 4vere «ea;t ) andihdr 
jcompofitions were to upjde^o a oi^ery' ftrift and 
in^artial eiGMninadoa, i<i ttfae' public iwEeoablies of 
the dates of the kjogdom. The ksifh held xden- 
-mfl padiamen4s at TarM. A conunktee of every 
4)arliama!it was appointed to xeviie^tbe work of 
.every hiftoriographer, before i t. could be 4>ubbOi- 
ed : and as it was pru^ienDly conftdered that the 
ipirit i^ party might prevail in onex>f <tbe&t^acn' 
jnoittees and pariiaroents, it was ordained, iihat 
.^ fame work i^ould be re-examined <^ a- new 
.committee of a fubfequent ip$»liament.'^* 

All that has been advanged here concerningtbe 
>ufe cf ;lettivstin Ireland, fr^m the gravalxsf theiMi- 
:k£an colony, andconoeming die iflourifliiqg >ftate 
oftleaming there,ihas been copied from^Mr. O'Con- 
nor's Difiei;tati(kis. iOi^laherty had likewtie been 
at tgreat pains ^to j^ftify ^che pretenfions .of ifais 
.countrymen 'to an early ^knowledge xif >the icien- 
•ees : -Set -O-Connor-has equalled him in zeal, and 
exceeded him in dqgmatical abortions. 

It 



It isneedHefc to inaice any aniiiper to die ac- 
•conac of tbe learning of bebuK} gi^ai i>y ifiis 
writer^ fiiBf^ oa M own authority. Tfae ingp- 
xiious £idier fnnes * baft long ago convinced Che 
'candid and impartial, cjiat che Indi ware wholly 
uoacquainted wiDh kciers, till St. Patric brouglit 
tiwm into their 4^untry, about the Year 432. 

On^ of hta argmnenCB, and a Ter^ pk^Ue 
<>ii€, jsy that the very words in 1^ IriHi tongue 
^nrhiiii expceft what in Englifli we cajl bodke, 
pens, paper, reading, writmg, ^smdlettei^i are ma- 
n^feftiyLatiQ onos Hiberni^. 

Ikkm has totally deflroyed all the pN)ol8 whidi 
O Flaherty bad piled ^p in (iipport of this dbfend 
doi^rifie, and evjnoed, hi the moft £N»i6&6kopy 
^manner, diat die Betiluu nisn of the modern fii(h 
^ DO flfioFe than the 4n^Tentic»i of a late age. All 
4fae irifli letters may be ieen in Latin manufcripis 
-^mriHon tn foreign countri^, which had 'oot the 
^ft interaoaife wifh Ireland. 

Those wbo^^fire fo he mortitsMy fatiflfied 
4n this fnatter, frmy confiik Mr. Iniies t ; ai)d «d 
kis ^arguments I Hiatl beg feave to add one or two 
more, with a partrcular vijsw to the do<£tf»ne p^o- 
niulgated by ©Connor. 

IV^RB k'tpue that Iceland had been die4eat 
^ ^learning, and the mother of fhe Icf^ces, ^]mR 
iiefore fheconvraencementof the Chpiftian asra, 4t 
is ^Mblutely ineredibie that 'die eld flibenH#ns 
fhocdd -have been fb unfavourably Obaia^rized 
by Strabo, Mela, and Soli mis. It ie impofii^ 

■ ■ ■■ I ■ ■■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ " ■■■■ " ' ' ■*■% 

• Mr. Inii^'9;sd part of his Critical J^^ay. 

f Mr# Innes'8 ^ pan ^f h» Crkical -Eflay, chap. 1. «axt. a, 

to 
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to believe that . no accounts of their extraordina- 
ry genius and paifion for literature, their unexam- 
pled proficiency in philofophicai knowledge, their 
inoft laudable munificence to the profeilbrs of e- 
loquence, poetry, and theology, could have tranf- 
pired, efpecially as the fea-ports of Ireland were 
better known than thofe of Britain, and more 
frequented by fbreigncrs. — ^By what ftrange fata- 
lity has it happened, that the inhabitants of a 
country, fo wonderfiilly well civilized, fo early im- 
proved by their intercourfe with Phoenicians, Car- 
tbs^nians, Perfians, and Egyptians^ and fo un- 
conquerably tenacious of thofe excellent inftitu- 
tions which their anceftors tranfmitted to them, 
could have been reprefented by Strabo as favages 
more wild and unpoliflied than the Britons ? Or 
could they have been defcribed by Mela, as the 
moft uncultivated of all nations ? — The chara<5ter 
which Solinus.has drawn of them is equally un- 
fevourable : he calls them a nation void of bu- 
manityy unbofpitablcy and every way barbarous and 
atbeifticah Thefe chaiaiflers were certainly too 
fcvere : the vices and ignorance of the old Irifli 
mud have been cruelly exa^erated, add the wri- 
ters now mentioned muft not have been properly 
informed. But had the people erf" Ireland been that 
humane, generous, polite and literary people whom 
O Connor has defcribed them, it is impoffible to 
imagine that the world could have been (b unjutl 
to them, or that the writers now mentioned could 
have been fo grofsly miflaken. 

Besides, if it be certain that Ireland was the 
grand Emporium of the North in the firft cen- 
tury ; — that the Kings and armies of that country 
fi>ught in Caledonia, againft Agricola, before the 

Scots 
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Scots were fettled in North Britain ) that the Pidb 
maintained a conftant intercourfe with the inha- 
bitants of Hibernia^ frotn the commencement of 
their refpedtive monarchies ; and that they fre- 
quently intermarried with their beft families :-^- 
If all t^ is be true, how was it poffible that the 
oid Caledonians and Fi£ts could have been totaify 
unacquainted with letters, and could have re- 
mained in their imcultivated (late till the third or 
Fourth century ? 

If it is true, that Anglefey^ on account of ltd 
Vicinity to Ireland, then the country of literature 
and fcience^ was the great JBritilh iiniverfity for 
Druidical knowledge ; if it is certain that there 
vfzs the ttietropoli tan's feat, and that the pbilofb^ 
phersof (Saul came thither to finifti their educa* 
tion * ; how could South Britain have been dctti- 
tute of hiftories, books and letters, till it was 
conquered and poUihed by the Romans ? * 

Sir janies Ware, one of the moft diligent, 
iind undoubtedly on^ of the mod learned antiqua- 
ries that Ireland ever produced, has, in feveral 
paffages ojF his works, given the fandion bf his 
authority to the fyftem which we have been now 
defending. That learned gentleman^ though very 
willing to do all poffible honotir to his country, 
conifefles Ingenilolifly, /i?^/ dU'tbe knowledge no'tv 
remaining of *wbdt paffed in Ireland before the light 
bf the gofpel began to dawn theri^ is ektremely 
little \. And for that very good realbn he has 



* Connor ftys, that the reifon why le^rnifag flouri/hed io 
early in Anglefey, was on accdunt of its vicinity to Ireland. 

t Pcrexiguam fuperfcfTe notidam ferufri in Hiberhia geftartim 
ftnte exortam ibi evangeKi auroram liquldo con(\a(. Warius de 
Alit. Hib. in pra^fatione. 

fi* ipoken 
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(jpoken of thofc matters with diffidence and cati* 
tton. He ^sins his account of the Irifh Kin{ 
no higher than Leogaire, who was cotempor^ *wii 
St, Fatrick, and makes no fcmple to ac^iro^iedge^ 
^that ftliBoft all that is related concernmg thsetKin^^ 
l^redeceflors, is leither mere iiftion^ or totally dif* 
(gnifed with fabie. He defends Boiandus in liis 
opnicKi that the famous Apoftle of the irifh was 
the per(bn who rnftroduced letters among thenii, 
and owns at the fame time, that after the fbridteft 
cnqttiry, he was not able to drfcover any one to- 
lerable writer of tlie hiftory or antiquities of bis 
^own country more ancient than the Pfalter CaJbeU 
which was wrote rn the tenth or eleventh age. 

This fyftem of the aboriginal literature of the 
Irilh nation beingfubverted and ruined^ the pre- 
tended accounts of their ancient colonies muft tt>- 
j^ether with it fall to the ground. In the differta- 
tion which immediately tollows this, I (hall en- 
<leavour to invefligate the genuine origin of the 
firft inhabitants of Ireland. 
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Of iht (kigihal Inhabitants of ireland>-*-> 
That they Wfent from Caledonia;--- Why 
the Irifh and Briidih Scots Were ealled 
Gaels* . . 



THE iinpri^udiced ^rt oJF mankind will al- 
low, with Sir James Wal^j that the do^ 
fticftic hiftory of Ireland, prior tb the tiftie of St 
Patrick^ which is the earlieft fiera that can be af- 
fixed foif die introda€tion of letters, iis irrctrtev- 
aWy loft. Tradition mi^ for a time have prc- 
ferved a eonfiifed fhadow of great events. The 
compofitions of bards and J^teas may have tranf^ 
mitted through a few generations^ fome occafion- 
al atchicvcibcnts of their heroes ; but nothing ift 
njore ab(urd than to depend on either for the re- 
gular iand continued hiftory of anjr nation, 

TttE glow of ^etry which animates fome 
of the eoiiipofitionis* of the bardS, the harmony of 
numbers, and the elegance of thought and ex- 
J>rcffioni have, in ibme^irafeS, taken fuch Ifeld of 
the hlimilu mind, that they have^ndoubtedly 
been banded dbWn through fome generations 
without the aid of letters. Theppetns of Offian 
lately given tb the public^ may ctoyince the world 

F ^ of 
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of the truth of this obfervation^ which, at firft 
fight, may appear paradoxical. But a number of 
circumftances have concurred in the prefervatioa. 
of thofe monuments of genius. When the mind 
is imprefled by the boldnefs of poetical figures 
and metaphors the memory feldom fails. Thofe 
figures cannot be introduced into a hiftorical nar- 
ration. The mind flags at the dull jii^le of hi-- 
ftory in rhime ; and therefore no argument can be 
drawn to ftrengthen the hiftorical traditions of 
fennachies and fileas from the prefervation of die 
poems of .Offian. — The period, moreover, to 
which Offian is fixed, is not fb much beyond the 
intredudtion of letters into the North, but their 
afliftance might have very early been received to 
perpetuate his compofitions. We have among 
us many ancient manufcripts of detached pieces 
of his works, and thefe niay have been copied 
from manufcripts ftill more ancient. 
. But the tranfmiffion of merely hiftorical events, 
by the rhimes of a fucceflion of bards, cannot de- 
ferve the fame degree of faith. . We know, in 
the Highlands of Scotland, how little our bards 
can be depended on in matters of fadt, 
fince we had it in our power to examine theixi by ' 
the criterion of true hiftory. I therefcM-e have 
rejefted their idle tales concerning the antiquity of 
our nation, preferring the fmall, but more certain 
light we have from the writers of Greece and 
Rome, to all their incoherent and indigefted fables. 
But as the Irifti nation have not hitherto rejedted 
the legends^ their bards and fileas, we are not 
to wonder at the , ftrange mais of ab&rdity which 
thcy^ poflefi for, their early hiftor)\ 
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A s it cannot be faid that the Irifti had the ufe 
of letters before the introduAion of Chriftianity, 
fb it is impoilible to prove that they had any other 
infallible method of perpetuating the memory of 
events. The art of drawing hieroglyphics on 
pillars or rocks, notwithftanding '^heir pretended 
intercourfe with Egypt, it is certain they had not. 
Their wildeft antiquaries do not even pretend it ; 
and Keating abfolutely difdaims it in the name of 
his whole nation. 

From the accounts which that writer, and 
others who have adopted the fame fyftem, have 
given of the iirft inhabitants of Ireland, and its 
oldeit colonies, it may be fairly concluded that the 
origin of that nation muft be invefligated any 
\^re rather than in its own annak 

Cambden, whofe conjedtures are plaufible as 
his learning was immenfe, feems to have been 
perfuaded that the iirft inhabitants of Ireland muft^ 
have gone from Britain. But afraid or averfe to 
provoke a whole nation, at that time defperately 
in love .with their traditionary genealogies, he 
ipeaks too faintly and with too much brevity on 
that fubjedt . 

The arguments brought by that great anti- 
quary to fupport his hypothefis, are in fubftance 
thefe ♦ : ♦♦ The vaft number of Britifh words 
found in the Irifli tongue ; the fimilarity of old 
proper names in th^ two iflands ; that confor- 
ipity of nature and cuftort^s which point out the' 
conneftion of the two nations with each other » 
the denomination of a BritiHi ifle given by (bme 
ancient writers to Hibernia, and of Britains to its 

t See Cambd. Hibernia, cap. i. 

F 3 inhabitants 
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inhabitants ; and laft of all, the fliortiicis of the 
paflage from Britain into Ireland.'^ 
' Had Cainbden told us in plain langu^, tbat 
by that pan of Britain from which the firft an4 
earlieft colonies went over to Ireiandi he fseant 
the Northern (fkifipn pf it, his arguments with 
regard to the origin of the Irifh nation^ woul4 
have been more if not perfcitty convincing. The 
vicinity of the coiintries is a prpof which pleads 
rnuch more ftrongly for the Caledonians an^ 
M^at4e of North Britain, tlian for the Silures or 
J>evices or Brig(^tcs of the South. The frequent 
vifits of the Hibernian Scot9 in the Northern part 
of the ifland^ and their long alliance with the 
Fi£b;, furnifli ftrong enough prefuinptions thaf- 
thefe two nations were united by the ties of con^ 
fanguimty, or fprung at firft from the faine ftock. 
The twp prompDtorie^ now called the MuU of 
Qalbway^ and die Mull pf Cantyre, lie more 
condgnpu^ tp Ireland than any part.of England or 
Wale^. The languages of the Caledonians and 
Scots were the fame, and fipm the fame principles 
it niay be proven that the Piftifh and Irifc tongues 
were lb likewife. All thefe confiderations taken 
together wiH induce any one tp believe fbat the 
pideft inhabkant^ of Ireland were <x>k)nie$ frorz^ 
the Weftern part? of the modem Scotland, 

^ A c r T u 9 underftood, by cpnvcrfing with 
Agricpla, that .th^ Hibernian^ cotemporary with 
that gr^t ?ia<n differed not piuch in their genius, 
inanners, and cuftpm^, from the Britains. 

The bulk of the Irifli nation were a very dif- 
ferent race of men from thpfe pn the Weftern 
coail: of South Britain. Their languages, though, 
plainly related to one another, are far from being 

rectprpcally 
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reciprocally ioteliigiblc in both the coontriet : and 
till the Normans conquered fome parts of Ireland, 
the people of that country had rather better op* 
portunities than the Wellh to retain the langu^e 
of (heir anceftors in its purity. Therefore as the 
Iri(h differs fo eiTentially from the antient and mo- 
dem Welih, and is Co nearly allied to the Galic 
or antient Scotch, U (eems decilive that the frifli 
rouit have derived their language, and con(eqiientIy 
their wiginal from North Britain. 

I SHALL endeavour in the fequel of thefe di(^ 
fertations to fliew that thq Scots of Britain are the 
genuine pofterity of the Caledonian Britains. If 
that attempt (haU.fucqeed^it wilt be readily gcanted 
that the Scots, of I):eland went originally front 
Scotland, For it may be proved that a perfect 
fimilarity of genius, l^n^ape^ arms,, drefs, man* 
ners ^and cuftoms, has fubufted between the two 
nations from the earliell accounts of time, 

Thbre is one argument more which may be 
confidered of fome force,^ though of the granuna^ 
tical kind. 

The Welfh to this day <9aII the Irifli and Scota 
Guidbill^. The Iri(h and Highlanders.of this king^ 
dotn give themfetves this name reciprocally. . vfrn 
are told by a very able judge in fuch matt^i^s, thiit 
the Pidts were called Gmdbill by his countrymea of 
old On the other hand, the Englifti, Wellh, 
and ^1 whq ipeak Engli(h only, are diftinguifhed 
t>y tjie Highlanders and genqine Trilh, with ttie 
^pellation of Gaul. 

^ In the w(XFd GutdhiH^ the Utters 4&1 are quiefirenr, (b that 
h is pronounced ainK>fl in the fame manner wirh Gael or 
€9^1% the' name which the }j6S\ and H^h]aiidfi» of Scotland 
d,v# tbefofel^w IQ thi? ddjr. 

F 4 Nathonau 
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National prejudices and antipathies run 
much too high cvcjry where. From that founx^ 
national reflednons will flow very naturally : for- 
nierly an ynfavpurable idea was annexed to the 
name of Highlander, and the people of that 
f:ountry, in return, gave the name Ga{ul to every 
foreigner or enemy of their nation, and $xed to it 
the ideas communicated by the words, firanger^ 
ignobky cowardJyy penuric^Sj and unhoffiuble. 
%nX the true original meaning of the name is, a 
man from Gaul. The j^ncient inhalritants of Scot- 
land thought themfelves of a diflferent race from 
the people of Soudi Britain, a people who came 
at a later period from ^aul, and were of courie 
ftrangers to them. It became thereifore at laft 
cuilomary with them to gall every foreigner Gaut^ 
and every perfon who had his education in a re- 
mote cotintry, or who affc<Sled to imitate the man- 
ners and faftiions of other nations, Gauldi. 

From the appellation of Guidhil or Gael given 
indifcrimately to the Pidts, Scots, and Irifli, by 
the antient inhabitants of South Britain, we may 
reafonably infer, that the latter were perfuaded 
that thefe three nations^ had the fame common on- 
ginal, and fomewhat different from themfelves. 
The Welfl^, who are reckoned the genuine remains 
pf thefe ancient South Britains, call themfelves 
Kymre in their own language ; and had they been 
of opinion that the old Hibernians derived their 
"ffjjhlood from their own predeceflbrs, ITUs probable 
/ that they would have confounded them with the 
jidts and Scots by giving the fame national deno- 
mination to all I 

To ftrengthen the argument drawn from the 
appellation now before us, it may be obferved, 

' "^' "^ ■ th^t 
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that the Saxons who came from Germany into 
England, gave the name Gaulj with a fmall dif- 
ference in the orthography, and lefs in the pro- 
nmiciation^ to thofe Britains of tjie South to whom 
they bore the greateft hatred. They called the 
Britains JVeaUs in their own language, and Gauli 
in the Monkilh Latin of the times. Thereafon why 
they affixed this mark of diftindion to thcfe Bri- 
ttains was, that they were in their opinion defcend- 
ed from the Gauls on the continent : a nation a-^ 
gainft whom the old Germans, like their modern 
pofterity, had entertained itrong national preju- 
dices*^ 

As it will be a(ked why the genuine Scots call 
thernfelves Gael or Cael^ their country Caeldocbt^ 
and every tSSing that "looks like theni and their ^o 
'country Gaelticb^ I Ihall take the liberty to offer a 
^njedlurc which may tend to illuftrate the fiibjedt 
under confideration. 

Men of letters will allow that the Germans, 
^ well as the people of Gaul, were called Celtes 
by the Greeks t. It is likcwife true, that the 
power of the letter G was in a vaft number of 
words much the fame with that of K among the 
Greeks, and C among the Latins t. Thefe two 

* The initial W of tbe T^tonic is commonly equivalent to 
Ae Gu and fimple G of the BritiOi, Iriih, French, and Italian 
languages. Thus the Weales of the Anglo-Saxons Is by the 
Fcench pronounced and written Galles, as it is by the Irifli and 
ancient Scots GauUroe : it is unneceflary to produce more ipftan- 
ces. See Lhpyd's Com. Etymoi. under the letter G. 

' - Suidas in his Di6Uonary. 

: : Thus the Romans wrote Canhaco and Carthago, pugna 
and pucna, vigedmus and v]cefimu8> and (he Greeks inftead of 
the Latin Caius wrpte roti/or> &c 
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obfcFvations being admitted, one ^ may ventre ta. 
fay thdt Gathi^ in the language ot the ancient 
Scots and Irifli, is the fame with the CeluR of the 
Latins. 

If we examine the changes made by the Greeka 
and Romans in tlie peribnal ^d Ibc^ names o£ 
the Celtic languagje, the etymon now pcopbihl can 
hardly be thought overflrained : at the worft it 
canaot be (q abdifd as ^at whkh ^uc^ the 
name GmI from the Gaila»:f of S^ain, widi whom 
the Scots have perhaps le& connection tbaa wit^ 
the Galatiam or Afiaiuid the^ro/it/ir of £i»ope. 

The etymon of Gael or Gael being thus efta* 
bliflied^ we have plainly the derivatim of the Ci-< 
}cdomd, of the Romans. I have above ob(erve4 
that the Highlands of Scotland is. known, to this 
day^ by no odier name am(^ the natives, thaa 
by Cael'dBcbdy a* word coqipounded of Qael^ %. e^ 
CeltSy and Do-icb Country. This. oUervatioa wasi 
firft fuggefted by the tranflator of 0(Ban*s poerps^ 
and it is fo obvioufly the original of C^dlif^oirjur, that 
it is matter qf (bme fiirprize it i^ever was obfervec) 
before. The inhatntants of the Highlands of Scot^ 
land call themfelves emfrfiatically Na Coity i. e, 
the Celts. To the Irifti they give the name of Caei 
Eirinacby i. e, t^e Irijb Celts. Whether an argu^ 
ment could be drawn from this circumftance, that 
of old it was not the popular belief^ diat the Soota 
came originaUy frpm Ireland, I leave to others to 
deteraiine. 

If any one fhouM indine to think that the al|^ 
cient Irifh and Scots had their d^iKkiriiaation of 
Gtff/from their hnaginary founder Gathetus, the 
fon or hufband of Scoca, hemayi while he pleaio^i 
enjoy ^n opinio^ once popular zfx^ (till harmloGs, 

5u^ 
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Bttt it iirfctfc^ k&cre^ble thatGathelu^ &mr \u4 
any real exi&eQcey tlsan th^t he was miiaculoufly 
pured by MoTe/s titar t)ie Red Sea. Thpt youog 
Prince had it feeixi8 the osasfortune to be b)t ip the 
neck by a; ferpect, acd the whole maf^ of his 
biood was ^nmediately cofriaplted : but at the re* 
qiisA of his fetlier, Mofe^ bierpoTed very feaibn^ 
ably, aind uppu byiDg his wondef-workiiig rod qq 
the wound reftofred the youth tp a perfe^ (late 
of healthy mcati time thi^e refnained a green (pot 
on that part 0f hie body where the ierpeot h^d 
fixed her teeth. From fiht» greca fpot he was ever 
after cai|ed Gaidkil Glafs^ tbat n the green,, or ra^ 
^hei th€ grey r aod seating has ioferted in his 
htftoiy a dctfeD of verfes extracted from the faith-. 
ftd cecQfds> of Tara, ti> prove that this ijlufttioua 
Pf mce derived his right to the epithet Glafs from 
the rmpvelfion made oq his. body by the teeth of 
this cfi(S)]ifttoii$. foake. 

Upo3^ the v;4ioie> it appears. evicfent^. th^l be^ 
iandf wa&firii paE>pted irum Caiedonia: The abei- 
tor;^ of the ^h aiA«ic|i^ties< of Irekmd ham in 
fom^ meafiire owj^ the* exiftence of a^ BritHb 
colony \ bijt they were too much wedded to the 
indigefted fi^ion^lof a ^mi9^ extia^on>. to be 
convinced that all their anceftors ^yent from this 
ifland. It would be no difficult matter to inve(U- 
g^te the Origin of the legendary, fi(5tions of the. 
Iriib nation, and i^ fl^ew that they bad Bot their 
rife in a very remote age. But a difeoflion of this 
ibrt is too l^nimportant in an .age in whi(ih all but 
bigots tparv ab(tird antiquity, ought, in the judg- 
ment of fober reafbn, to rejeft the Milefian fiibles; 
which bear aboqt them the marks of their being 
invented feme time after Chriftianity was intro- 
duced into Ireland . 

In 
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In the courfe of my reading on the fulled of 
thefe diflertationSy I had an opportunity di exa- 
mining all the Irifh hiftories that have any pieten- 
iions to antiquity : I would have myfelf under- 
ftood of thofe that have been ^ven to the public : 
lor though Ireland, as its annalifts affirm, is croud- 
ed with ancient records, yet as they have been in- 
vifible to all but themfelves^ we may conclude, if 
they really exift, they throw very little advanta- 
geous light on the hiftory of that country. The 
remarks I made I intend on ibme future occafiou 
to throw tc^ther ; though, as I above obferved, 
the fut^eft is unimportant, on account of the fmaU 
degree of faith now given to the ancient domeffa'c 
accounts of the Irifh nation. But as in every age 
and country there are fbme enthufiafts that fondly 
believe the mofl extravagant fictions concerning 
the antiquity of their refpeftive nations, ^ there 
are people that are ready to fupport that abfurd 
enthufl^fin. I may therefore, by fome drawcanfir 
of this fort, be called forth to fupport^ with fur-. 
tfaer arguments, the opinion I have advanced con^ 
ceming the antiquities of Ireland ; and it was from 
fcH'efeeing that a circumftance of this kind might 
happen, that I made notes upoif the fubjed *, 

* Thefe notes are now in the pofleffion of Mr. Maq^herfon, 
of Strathmaihy, in the county of Inverne(9 ; a very ingenuNi^ 
«nd learned gentJeman^ who has inade the antiquities ef IreJaaci 
{lis particular ftudj. 
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DISSERTATION IX, 



"Why the genirinc Pofterity of the ancient 
C^edonians were called Pi£ts and Scots. 



FATHER Innes, {o often mentioned, and 
fome other antiquaries of note, fay, that 
^* the occafion and rife of the name of Soots af« 
** ford a very probable eonjedlure that the own- 
•* ets of it came, at firft, either from Scandia or 
** Spain ♦". Thefe are Inneas own words. Ac-* 
cord!% to him, the Scythse and Scoti are names 
of a bmilar import and pronounciation ; there- 
fore it \t natural to believe that the latter is de- 
rived from the former, and that the original Scots 
of North Britain were a Scythian colony. 

StiouLD we reafon from principles fo vague, 
we might inlili on the clofe connection between 
the name Scotus on the one hand, and Scotufa of 
Theflaly on the other. And would any one, pof- 
feffed of conuixon fenfe, infer from this rcfem- 
blance or even identity of founds, that the pre- 
tended conquerors of Ireland came from Thef- 
ialy, and were perhaps the fame with the myrmi-^ 
dons of Adhilles ? 



Griticai Efia^, p. 536. 
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or Graeaa^ more certain^ What (hall we mak^ 
of Europa, Afia and Africa ? Cambden^ with all 
his erudition and indefatigable indtiftry, was great- 
ly enibarrafled by the names Coritani, Silures, and 
many more nations, who made a very confiderable 
figure in the country, which he illuftrated with 
vafl pains and equal fuccefs. Scaliger and Vof- 
fius, Grotius, Bochait, and Menage, have been 
very often urifuccefsfiil in their endeavours to folve 
difHculties of diis kind. 

Xhere is no reaibn why tlie Scots (hould be 
aftiamed to acknowledge that the origii\ of their 
name is involved in darknefe ; while that of Rome, 
the Qjieen of nations, remains utterly inexplicable. 
Plutarch found and left it (b. Solinus gives no 
left than^four different etymons, all equally un- 
fatisfaflpiy. Why the capitals of Britain, Frances 
and Portugal, have been of old called Londinutig^ 
I^utetia and Olyfippo, are queftions which have 
riot hitherto been fufficiently cleared up, and pro- 
bably never (hall. ' . 
All we know with certainty concerning the 
appellation of Scot amounts to this, that it mufl: 
have been at firft a term of reproach, and con- 
fcquendy framed by enemies, rather than aflumed 
by the nation afterwards diftinguiflied \>y that 
name. The Highlanders, the genuine pofterity of 
the ancient Scots, are abfolute ftrangers to the 
name, and have been fo from the beginning of 
time. All thofe who fpeak the Galic language call 
JiK \r themfelves Albanich^ and their country Alha, 
K.JQ CoNTUMELious'appellations have been giverf 
' in all ages not only to individuals, but to whole 
bodies of people, through fpite, or a fatirical 
■ ^afantry natural to the human race. The Pm^ 

ones 
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mus of M^c^onia were a quarrdfooM race of 
men, and riierefore were called PaQnes, Tlic 
JProttilanis of France and the I/>w Countries wer^ 
nick-named Hujgcnots and Gueux^ bccaufc their 
adverfaries ftudied to niake them ridiculous and 
contemptible. It is needlefs to multiply iqllances. 
The fame ilUnatured humour ha3 been hitherto 
general, and will always continue fb. 

The Piit3, who . poffefled originally the nor- 
thern and eailern, and in a later period, alfo th^ 
more fouthern divifiqns of North Britain, were at 
firft more powerful than the Caledonians of the 
weft. It is therefore? eafy to fuppofc that the 
Pifts, from a principle of malevolence 4nd pride, 
were ready enough tp traduce and ridicule their 
yreaker neiahbours of Argyle. Thefe two nati- 
ons fpoke the fame language. In the Galic tQngu« 
Scode fjgnifies a corner, or fmall divifioa qf a 
country. A coTB^r of North Britain is the v^ry 
qam^ which Cyraldus CtmbrenHs gave the little 
kingdom which the fix fons Qf Mqredujs King of 
Ulwr were ftid to have erefted in Scotland •i 

SCO JT, in Galia, \^ much the fame with UtfJc 
or contemptihU in Englift \ and ScQttafh literally 
fpeaking, f^ifics a m»H ftpck ; metaphorically 
it ftapds for a fmalF bqdy pf men. For fome on^ 
pf the reafon? qouched und©r' thefe difparaging 
epithet^, their malicious or fneering neighbours 
may have given the opprobrious appfllation of ^rc/ 
to the anceftors of the Scots nation. 

The Allemans of Germany were at firft an 
ignoble multitude, or a motley comppfitjon of 

♦ TVp Jungdom of Argylip, accorjin^ to Va \nXo\m9^\o{fi. 

C many 
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many different tribes and nations. For that very 
reafon, the reproachfi(l name of Allemam * wa? 
framed by thofe whq hated and clefpifed thenti. 
iPut the deformity of that defignatjon was afterr 
wards covered with laurels, like the blemifh which 
gave Cacfar fp much pain ; and the whole Ger- 
manic body i^ now proud of a (itle, thpu^t at firft 
diflionourable. In the fame way it may be nam-, 
rally fuppofed, diat the people of ^Itany were, 
lifter a courfe of ages, reconciled to the-once dif- 
paraging name of Scots^ upon finding that all 
pther natiqns agreed in diftinguifliing them by it. 
It is generally believed that the Pidts derived 
their appellation from their chara£ieriflical cuftom 
of painting their bodies. This opinion feems to 
be fupported by an expreffion of Claudian f ; who 
(hews, in another place, that the Pidts conti- 
nued the old practice of drawing t^e figures 
pf animals on their limbs, after it h^d been abolilh- 
ed in iSouth Britain t 3ut Mfhen the fafhion of 
painting in the fame way was vinjverfal in Britain^ 
it may be afked» Why were not all the inhabitants 
called Pins by die Romans ? Why \yere the Cale- 
donians of the Eaft diftinguifhed by a name tQ 
which thofe of the Weft nad the feme riehtt 
for it is certain they ufed the Gla^ui^ of Phny, 
and the Fitrum of Mela, in common ? PiSft is no 
more than an epithet: and as Vrrgil Vfould have 
been guilty of an impropriety, had he jailed ei-: 
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* Alleraans, q. All-mans^ a compodtion of natioos. 
f Ille leves Mauros, nee falfi> nomine F^i^os, 
Ejlqpiit. 

X -—■: ; -__— Ferroqii^ nptatas 

Fcrlegie exanimes Pi6lo moriente figuras. Claudiak. 

ther 
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ther the Geloni or Agathyrfi, Pidti, without fpe- 
cifying the particular nation to which he applied 
that epithet, fb the Romans in Britain would 
have been guilty of the fame fbJecifm, had they 
called the Eaftern inhabitants of Caledonia Pi^i^ 
without annexing a noun fubflantive to the ad*- 
jedtive. 

Upon weighing thefe difEcuIties, I am apt to 
believe that the name, out of which the Romans 
framed the defignation of PiSlij was originally a 
Eritifli one, and of a very different fignification 
from the Lktin word, which is equivalent to Paini- 
ed in Englifli. The name was very probably 
framed by the Scots to the Weft, or the Maat^ 
to the South : and as it may have been impofed 
after the expedition of Severus, it is no matter of 
wonder that it was unknown to all the Roman 
writers till the very end of the third century. 

After the reign of Caracalla, the defign of 
conquering North Britain feems to have been to^ 
tally laid afide by the Romans. The frequent 
competitions of rival Emperors, the public diftrac- 
tions unavoidably attending fuch contefts, and a 
long fucceffion of Princes, foolifh, wicked and in- 
adive, muft have diverted their attention to othey 
objefts. The barbarians of Caledonia had fenfe 
enough to avail themfelves of the ad\antages which 
an adminiftration, fo feeble and uncertain, miifl 
have afforded them. They made frequent incur- 
fions into the Roman provinces, and met with 
little cppofition. Not long after^ Conftantius 
Chlorus came from the Continent into Britain, 
with an intention to make war upon them ; but 
he died at York, before this defign could be 
Ocecuted. It was probably much about, that tim^ 

G z that 
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that t>ie Romans difcorered that the moft con* 
fiderable tiatipn ampng the unconqucilKi Briton^ 
was /palled Piilicb^ a word correfpbnding iti (bund 
with the Pi^i in Latin : accordingly we find that 
Eumenius, the panegyrift, is the firft Roman au- 
thor who HitentionecT that people under this nt:w 
pame. 

In philological inveftijgaiions of this kind, it is 
much eafier to dif^pprove of the conjedlures of 
Others, ,than to offer a more rational one to the 
public. But as new opinions, which turn oftly 
0n verbal criiicifm, arc very innocent, though per^ 
haps they may be ill founded, 1 flial' venture to 
give a new etymon of the name of /%?/. 

The Highlanders, who fpeak the ancient lan- 
guage pf Caledonia, exprefs the name of that 
bnce famous nation, who were at laft fubdued 
by the Scots, by the word Pif2ict. They could 
flOt have borrowed this epitbct from the Romans ; 
for the illiterate part of the Highlanders have up 
idjBa that the Romans were in this Ifland, or ever 
ifcxifted : ytM: the name now under confideration js 
Very familiar to their ears. One of the ideas af- 
fixed to the word PiSi^icb^ ox PiBicb^ is that odi- 
ous one vjrhich the Englifh Orprefs by the word 
Plmierer^ or rather Thief Thetefore it is not 
inrrprobable that their neighbours may have given 
that title to a people fond of depredation : and 
Diott gives us tp underftand, that the barbarian$ 
bf North Britain took a peculiar pleafure in rob- 
beries ^ nor w^s this charadler, in thefe liays* of 
violence and ignorance, attended with much rn- 
Famy : if the robber had thfe addrefs tp form, and 
the f^irit to execute his u'fijufl: fchemes, he was 
rather proud than afhamed of his condud : all 

the 
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the honefty required at hi$ hands, w^ not to en- 
croach on the property of a friend or ally •. 

Amokcj the Princes and chieftains whom Vir- 
gil has brought to the afTiftance of Turnup, w6 
find ibnie who bear a perfe<^ refemblance to the 
pluaderiHg heroes of PicUvia. The pidtUre which 
the poet ha^ drawn of Ufens and his people may^ 
without any impropriety^ be applied to the an- 
dept Caledonian tribe now under CQnfideration. 

Et te montof« mi fere in prilia Kerfag^ 
Ufens, inGgnem fama et felicibus armisi 
Horrida prasgipue cui g^n*j afluetaqUe mul w 
Venatu nemorum^ duris ^cjuicula glebis 
Arraati terram exercent, fcnipcrque recchtis 
CQnYe(^are jurat praBdaa, et vivere rapid. 

ViRG. -flEn. 9* 

Tag Erigantes of South Britain^ the feriganteS 
of lcda«d< Wi^ Brigantii n«r the A'ps, and the 
iohabit;am» of BrigantiunDi in Spain^ derived thei if 
names itom ^rij^and t, a^ Celtic word, Whigh fig- 
nifies a robber. The Frei^ch have retained th€ 
wigin^] word in their language; and the Enetifh 
have the word Brigantine, which propeflj^ ^^^"^ 
fie3 a veOeJ ufed by pyrates* 

SixTus Pqmp^I^s obiervea, that thieves Were, 
in the lat^agc; qf Gaul, called Cjmhri j and ac- 
cording to Plutarch, robbers went under the fame 
name in Germany. The^ Cimbri had % ftrpng 

II , I ii n iMii. m ,i ; ..I " ... .■■ r ii - ,i -- I i' • <! ■ , T . I i - ,i - .I ' i^ M .t. H i V i l i H i, - !, 

* Tbftfc who rnav iitiagine that robbery wis 6ft^m(Jd more 
hoQOUral?le anjoiig tne ancient Pids than among the othlsr rudd 
ogtipnsof maokHid, may confult Thiicydldes, p. 3. b. i. 
4 t Sec Bullet. X)\^. Celt. Fql. ^d, p. 2ii. ' 
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propeniity to robberies of a private nature, as weD 
as to that fpecies of depredation which goes under 
the name of war and public conquefl. But if the 
Cimbri of Germany, and the Brigantes of South 
firitain, have borrowed their refpedlive names from 
their defire of booty, or their fuccefs in plundering, 
it is far from being incredible that a Caledonian peo- 
ple might have been called PiHdicb by their neigh- 
bours, for their uncommon dexterity in the fame 
way. 

Every one knows, that the Borderers of Eng- 
land and Scotland diflinguifhed themfelves for 
many ages, by pillaging, plundering, and laying 
whole countries wafte. In time of war thefe ra- 
vages may have been in feme meafure excufabte. — 
,Bi)t even after truces and pacifications had been 
fdlemnly ratified, the fame barbarous praftJces 
were too fafhionable on both fides to be defifted 
from J efpecially as they were attended with ho- 
nour and encomium, rather than punifliment or 
disgrace. It is hardly neceflary to add, that this 

1>radice, though manifeftly incompatible with the 
aws of all civilized nations, was tolerated, and 
perhaps encouraged, till the acceffion of James 
to the throne of England *. 

The explications I have ventured to give of 
thje names of Pidts and Scots may be ^efedlive j 
but they can hardly be more Co than thofe etyrao- 




A^nre from rK-. cV * "'^ yaomi, w no were at no great di- 

^hPn^G^c ^Lf'-^^"^.' ^'^"^ ^^ ^^ "^^^»'"S elfe than Gadi^ 
^htn m Italic, that is to fay, robbers or Hiievcl 
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logies which have been infifted on by men who 
may be juftly called the oracles of erudition in 
matters of this kind. It may be likewife faid 
that I have dwelt much longer on this fubjeft than 
its iiliportance deferves. In the mean time^ I leave 
it to the judgment of common fenfe to determine, 
whether it is not more probable that the Pids de-^ 
rive their name from a Britifti word, than from a 
Latin epithet *^ 



iridbfiita 



^ Strabo^ tboiigh a very judicious dricic, hifterian, ahd geo^ 
|rrapher, imagined, very inconfiderateJy, that tl^e Germana re- 
xreived their name from their being as like their neighbours of 
Gaul as If they had beeh their BrOtheirs-German. Bede, though 
a Saxon himlelf, and the mod eminent fchoJar of His timet en- 
tertained a fancy that the name Anglus ihould be traced up to 
the Litih word Angtilus^ or a Comer. This conceit was little 
better than the puns of Pope Gregory at Rome, upon the words 
Angli ahd Angeii, Deiri and De ira^ Aeila and Alleluja f. And 
can it be matter of wonder that Claudian ihould have found 
th6 etymon of the Pidtifh name in the Ladn tongue^ efpecialJy 
as thefe Caledonians were painted, and as the analogy betweeri 
Che Bririlh word Piaich and the Roman PKii was fo very doft ? 

t ^^- Hift. Ecclcf. lit. a. cap. i. 
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IC4 Tbc Scots called Alhdnicb 



DISSERTATION X. 



The Highlanders Strangers to the National 
Name of Scots. — Call thenifelves jilia- 

nicbj or ancient Britons Gael, or 

Celt^. — Obfervation5 on the Iriih, Galic 
and Welch Languages. 



FROM what has been faid in the Ipreccding 
dilTertation, it appears, that the names of 
Pi£is and Scots were impofed on the two nations 
into which the Caledonians were divided, (bme 
time before the Romans deferted Britain, by the 
malevolence of their neighbours to the South, or 
rofe from the animofities which fiibfifted between 
themfelves. The indigenal name of the Caledo- 
nians is the- only one hitherto known among their 
genuine defcendants, the Highlanders of Scot- 
land. — They call themfelves Alhanicb to this day. 
All the illiterate Highlanders are as perfect ftran- 
gers to the national name of Scot, as they are to 
that of Parthian or Arabian. If a common High- 
lander is alked, of what country he is, he inime-^ 
diately anfwers, that he is an Albanicbj or Gael. 

It 
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It is unneceflary to produce authorities to 
(hew that the idand^ which now goes under the 
utime of Britain^ was in early agea called Jliion. 
To fearch for a Hebrew or Phoeniciao etymon of 
Albion has been the folly of fome leartied wrilera 
In vain have (bnae attempted to derive it froni the 
white dtffe near Dover, or fronj a Greek word 
which fignifiea a certain fpeciea of graioy or from 
a gigantic fon of KtjfAu&e. 

1 N th6 Celtic language, of which fo many di& 
ferent ndialefts were difiufed over all the European 
nations of the Weft and North, and let me add^ 
the Scythians (rf Alia, the Vocable Alp^ or Alb^^ 
fignifies Uij^h. Of the Alpes GrajK, Alpcs Pieoi- 
tiab. Or Pennime^ and the Alpes Baflarniciey every 
tii2Rx t)f lectens haa read. 

Ik the ancient language of Sootiand, Alfes 
iignifi^, tiivteiably, an eminence. The Albasi 
near the Ca(|)ia& fea, fhe AJbani of Macedon^ the 
Albani of Italy, iUid the Alhmicb of Britain, had 
ail the fame r%ht to a name founded on the fan^e 
charadteriftical r^fon, the heighth or roughf^cfs of 
their re{][>e6^ive eo«ifitrie& The feme ihtng ixuy 
be faid of the OauUih AHbici near Maifiha. 

Thb Celtic w^s midouhtedly the language ^f 
the Belgic Gaul. Fw dbis we have the autboricy 
of Strabo. That from the.Bclgic divifion of Gaul 
t!ife fifft colony finuft hare tranftpigrated into 
South Britain, muft be readily aUow^ed. Th^ vi- 
cinity of the two countries^ and the (hortneOs of 
the paiftge, is aA argument in this ofe e(faal to a 
dcmonftratiog. It was natural enough for men, 
who had , been once fettled in the low plains of 
Belgium, to give the name of A^a^ or Alhiny to 
Britain, on comparing the lace or appearance of it 
: to 
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to that of their former country. Men who had 
come from the Netherlands would moft probably 
have called this new world Alhin in an oblique 
cafe, and Alba in the nominative. And it is to 
be obferved, that almoft all the local namts of 
the Celtic tongue are energetical, and defcriptive 
of the peculiar properties or appearance of places. 

The Greeks beciune in fbme degree acquainted 
with Britain, and its original name, long before 
the Romans had any opportunity of knowing either. 
AgreeaUy to the genius of their langus^, the 
former naturally gave a new termination to Albin ; 
and their Albion muft have, in procefs of time, 
pafied to die Romans. But the true Celtic name 
of the ifland having travelled gradually into the 
remoter parts of it, was there retained, by a race 
of i^ain, uncivilized men, who having no inter- 
courie with the Greeks, and very little widi the 
Romans, adhered invariably to their mother 
tongue, and particularly to the local names which 
had been tranfinitted to them by their anceft(»i5. 

That all the territories once poffefTed by the 
old Caledonians were formerly called ^/^a in Galic, 
and Albania in the Latin of latter ages, is certain, 
bejrond contradidtion. In the little ancient Chro* 
nides of Scotland, published by Innes at the end 
of his Critical Eflay, they go frequently under 
that name *; and Kenneth, the Ton of Alpin, who 
wad the firft Monarch of Caledonia, is called the 
iirfl: King of Albany, in fome old Latix) rhimes 
often quoted t. But had the Scots of Britain come 
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* Innes's Crit EfTay,- in his Appendix, Num. I^ &c. 
\ Pn'mus in Albania fertur regnaile Kenethu9» 
Fiiius Alpini> proelia mulca gerens. 

origbally 
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originaUy from Ireland, their Latin name would 
have been very probably Hiberni, and their Galie 
one iindoubtedly remain Erinicb. 

Afte R the Germans had conquered the fouth- 
era divifion of Britain, to tbofe who remained of 
the old inhabitants they gave the name of Weales 
and Gauls, in their own tongue, and of Bri tonnes, 
in the Latin of the times ; while they themfelvu 
thought it more honourable to retain their here- 
ditary appellations of Saxons, Angles, and Jutes. 

Among the moft illuftrious nations of antiquity, 
few have been equal, and Icarce any fuperior, to 
the Gauls, in military glory. Salluft makes no 
difficulty of acknowledging, that in this rcfpeA 
they were before the Romans*. Be that as it 
will, it is certain they had great merit in that 
way. Yet the Franks had too high a regard for 
their own genuine fame, and too profound a vene- 
ration for their anceflors, to aflume the name of 
the Gauls, after they had poflefled themfelves of 
their country. 

T o ftrengthen the obfervation I am to make, 
it is almofl needlefs to mention the ionians of Afia, 
the Phocasans of Gaul, the Boii of Germany, the 
Longobardi oi Italy, the Belgae and Atrebates of 
South Britain. All thefe, and other innumerable 
colonies, who -left their native countries, and plan- 
ted themfelves in foreign r^ons, made a point of 
retaining the proper names of thofe nations from 
which they were originally fprung. 

Had the Scots of Britain been a colony from 
Ireland, in fpite of all the hard things faid by 
Strabo, Mela, Solinus and others, to the prejudice 



Salluft. in CatUina, cap. liii^ 
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of the old HiberniaiM \ nay^ if t)ie wiver^I con-* 
icnt of mtnkb4» infte^ of thrf^ or four anci^^c 
v^riters, had agre^ ia cailiog tb<; Iriih favage^ 
cannibals, atheifts^ and f|rang^r( to ev^ry virtue 
under heaven, the Sqo(9, iHHw^itlliftftQdu^ would 
have admired cheir aaeefton^ fupeiilitiQuny, ajnd 
fdtained their naixK^ rather th^o degrade thenv- 
fitlvea into AlbMick* But noBririCh Scot has ever 
yet c^led hinifelf an Hibernian \n a. learned iaiw 

fai^, nor Ermiib ift bi$ ow^n mother tongue^ 
very Scot who uod^rftand^ the Qaiic calls him- 
ielf, as I obferved befone, either G(^% that i$, one 
of the Celtte, or Alkmicbi in other wofd3, a g^ 
nuine Briton. 

KoT all the fenfiUe and quaint obierv^tiof>s 
of civiliaed tiniee will eradicate irota the roinds of 
the bulk . of a people the high opinion they entor- 
tain of themCelv€S« for their conn^^ion with re- 
nowned national anoeflora \ and io ^ve^ country 
national aneeftons have a greM de^) of traditional 
fame. It is true, the merit of rerpote proge^i-* 
tors is fometimea very fmal], frequently dubious, 
and always exaggerated by the partial fi^ionsof 
their pofterity. 

The founders of Ron)e wqf^ a vny flagitious 
race : the vagabonda that aitqciated with them an 
ignoble and abandoned rabble* Thieves, ruffians, 
defperadoes^ bankrupts, €Ow-kQe|>eta> ^eph^f<^^ 
flaves, raviOiers of women, mwd^^rs of mcnr 
oppreflbrs and ufurpers, were the anceftors of nK;n, 
lords of the world* Yet tlie Roirup* were eKtra- 

* Majorum primus quifquis fuit i He fOoraiir, 
Auc paftoi fuu» auc iiiud quod dicfire nolo. 

JvvEN, Sa^r. viii. ^d Bnem. 
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vagant!y vain and proud of their origin. All other 
natiofts were in fome degree influenced by the lime 
puerile wtaknefs. 

B tj T in the annafe of mankttid it 16 perhaps 
impoffible to find ti Matron more vain in tfiis re- 
fpecl: than the old Irifh. To fay nothing of the 
antediluvian inhabitaflts of Ireland, and not to 
mentiOTj tlie Partholanians, Netnedians and others, 
dte ideal conrredion they had >Bi'ith Se^'ihitn kings, 
Egyptian princeiftsj and fbcrian heroes, infpired 
them with a very high idea o¥ their own dignity, 
and perhaps with a proportionable contempt for 
atmojft every other people. Had the Scots of 
Britain heew the real pofterity of a people fb ex- 
travagantly fofnd of their ideal national anccftors^ 
is it reafonable to telieve that ihey would have 
rgedfed the ntfttt of Hibernrans or Erinich with 
fcoxn, iind preferred that of Athanich^ a name 
which the Pifts and old Caledonians muft liavt 
carried in common with them ? 

FiROM the appdlation Kymri, Cofntj orCu* 
meri, invariably retained by the Wellh, it has 
been conduded, and with reafon, that, inftead t)f 
being defcendea from the Romans, Saxons, Danes, 
Normans, or other interlopers into Britain, they 
are the genuine offspring of the ancient Gome- 
rians or€imbri. "What therefore fhould hinder 
antrqfuaries from conchidtng hkcwife, the argu- 
ment being exadly the fame, ihat the Scots of 
Britain, who withont inrerruption retained through 
all ages the name of Aibanicb^ are ^mng from 
the ancient inhabitants of Albany^ and confe- 
qoently were genuine "Caledonians ? The Welfli 
|iaye preferyed thfejr original Celtic i^ame. Hje 

Higjifenders 
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Highlanders of North Britain retained the firft 
appellation given to the inhabitants of the whole 
ifland. It will be aiked perhaps, why the Welih 
have not retained the appellation of Albankb. I 
ihall offer a few remarks to clear up that diffi- 
culty. 

I T is certain that the languages fpoken by the 
people of North Wales, by the Highlanders of 
Scotland, and by thole commonly called the wild 
Irilh, are the moft genuine remains of the ancient 
Celtic tongue now ^xcant. The Corai(h, Armo- 
rican, and Bifcayan dialeds, muft yield the pre- 
ference to the former three, however certain it is 
that in thefe dialeds fome true Celtic words have 
been prcferved hitherto, which the Welfh, High- 
landers, and Irilh, have totally loft. 

B Y the fufirage of reafon, and from the expe- 
rience of nations and ages, we find that the lan- 
guid of a people out of the way of foreign in- 
vafions, aqd unacquainted with the arts of com- 
merce and civil life, has the bed chance of con- 
tinuing the fame, or at leail of undergoing the 
feweft alterations. Remote ifles, fecured by tem- 
peftuous feas, and mountainous trads of land, 
environed with rocks, woods, and morafles, de- 
fended by a warlike race of men, and ilerile 
enough to dilcourage the avarice or ambition of 
ftrangers, are the befl means to fix and perpetuate 
a language. 

I T is true, no fituation of country can fecure 
9 language altogether from the injuries of time, 
from the arbitrary power of faftiion, and from the 
common fate of every fublunary thing. Some 
words muft be imported by ftrangers, fome created 
by whim. Some will rife out of new difeoveries, 
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and others muft be framed to exprefs new ide^s 
conveyed by new objects. Language, in fliort, 
even independent of the mixture of nations, rouft 
be in a ftate of fludtuation. But after all that can 
be faid to prove the natural and accidental infta^ 
bility of language, rocks. Teas and departs, igoo^ 
ranee, fterility, and want of commerce, are iti 
befl prefervatives, next to valuable books, and 
permanent records. 

Whether Wales, Ireland, or the mountainous 
parts of North Britain, have retained the Celtic 
the neareft to its original iimplicity, purity, or 
ftrength, is a queftion which, like all other mM* 
ters of verbal criticifm, is more amuilng than ufe- 
fill, and differently refolved by the learned in that 
way. Of thefe fome have declared for the coun-? 
try firft named, others have determined the con- 
troverfy in favour of the fecond, while the third, 
unfortunate in many refpedts, and particularly in 
its fcarcity of domeflic writers, has been entirely 
left out of the queftion. 

Every one knows that the Romans, Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans, had long and bloody con-^ 
tefls with the ancie^it Kymri. In fpite of all the 
brave ftruggles they made for liberty, and the honour 
of their country, it is certain they were enflaved 
by the firft of the nations jufl: mentioned, and 
brought under total fubjeAion by the lafl. The 
intercourfe they had with the other two was too 
inconfiderable not to affedt their language in ibme 
degree. 

The Norwegians and Danes* made flrong and 
fuccefsful efforts in Ireland. By them were the 
principal towns or cities there built. Turgeiiufi 
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Md his army made confidcmbk atquifitkns thfcre^ 
and Was cruelly oppreiVive. Tlie Eaftcriinga and 
Kormanfi could never be totally exterminated out 
of that country. One of the braveft of the mo- 
narchs of Ireland, Brian Boroimfae, loft his life in 
the famous battle of Cluantarf, ^ghting againft 
tbefe foreigners. The Hibernian antiquaries are 
agreed in oomfJaining bitterly that the barbarians 
of the North made a dreadflil havock of their 
churches, monaileries, feminaries of learning, and 
books. The wars, commerce, and intermarrtages 
of the Irifh^with the EafterlingS, muft have had 
feme confiderable influence on the language of 
Ireland. 

Th£ Norwegians and Danes did likewife infeft 
Scotland for a courfe ofages^made a conqueft of the 
We(lemlfles,andere£bed a principality there, called 
the Kingdom of Man, as that ifland was the feat of 
their fitiall empire in North Britain. But ibme of 
the Highland dtftridts upon the Weftern continent 
of Scotland were never futgefted to any foreiga 
yoke ; nor has the language of thefe diftrifts been 
either estterminated, or till of late corrupted iil 
any confiderable degree, by an intermiKture of 
^t tongue which has been prevailing in the moro 
ibivilissed provinces of this kingdona for fcven cen-» 
(urfes back. 

It will be readily granted, that the Iri(h and 
Welfh dialedts of the Celtic tongue are more co- 
f\m% thm the G^ic of thefe <Sftrid:s of North 
Britain which I have juft mentioned. I (hall allow 
likewife that the two former dialers were better 
poIiOied, and rendered perhaps more harmonious* 
The (Qountries in whidi they were fpoken produced 
many hooks, and encouraged men of letters. But 
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froiti tE^fe very .odnfiderations,' it miiy pel'haps 
with reason tie inferred, that they receded farther 
from the firriplicity df the ciriginal language than 
thofe who had neither opportdqitte^ nor incltnatic^. 
to refine dr enficb it. la it not certain that one of 
the academies of Fiance; and the many bbok^ 
publiOled by the mermbefs of it, have contribtitedl 
much to deftroy what^ they call the old Gauli di 
tongue in that cotlntry ?' And is is not equally thie^ 
that the modern Univerfities 6f England and Scbt^ 
land have^ together #ith other baufesj almoft to^ 
tally altered tlie language brought by the SaxonK 
from Germany^ and once, common to much the 
greateft part df the firft of thefe kingdoma, and id 
the moft Gonfiderable divtfion of the laft. 

I SHALL not carry the parallel between, xki 
Welfli^ Irilh, and Galic^ much farther. They 
only i^ho understand the three languages., perfectly 
have a right to decide Ja, thiiS diipuie. Let mc 
only obferve, that the learned author, of the Ar- 
cha^logia Britannica, one of the aSlefl judges the 
republic of letters has produced, made no^ fcrupki 
to (ay, though a Welfhman himfelf, that if rite 
Irilli, Scotch, and Welfli, are compared with th^ 
ancient Id^nguage of Gaul^ the latter will be found 
to agree le(s with it than the other two. Ceftain 
it is that the meaning of ftiany Celtic words ^hieh* 
have bgeq pre(eryed by the Roman writers, a.nd 
particularly narhes perfonal and local, the fignifi- 
cation of which Has confounded the (kill of our 
heft antiquaries| may be eafily difcovered by tholS 
who are no ntiore than indifferently converfant in 
the Oalic. 

, To exemplify the general pjofitioo laid.dowa 
by the author of the Archsfeologia, the wprd Ifcd^ 
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once (b common in South Britain, Ifca Silurum^ 
]fca DanmoHiorufn^ Ifca Legimis Seeund^e^ and fo 
on, common, I mean, in time of the Romans, 
figfiifies plainly Water or a River^ in the Galic 
and Irifti. The Welfh have Joft the iGgnification, 
and almoft the ufe of that word, which is Uifce 
in the languages juft named, and Wyjk in that of 
the old Kymi i. For that reafon the learned Camb- 
^en was not able to find out the meaning of 
IJca^ in the names mentioned above. But in all 
the divifions of Britain were many rivers which 
had no other names than the genetal appellatives 
of Ui/k^ Avptt^ IVy and TWw ♦. In Scotland are 
many fuch which are called i^, though corruptly, 
to this day. Inr England are feveraJ ^t/onj, and 
many fmaller waters which have wy for their final 
fyllable, as there is a large navigable one diftin- 
guiflied by the fame appellative. In the compound 



* The Urged river in Scotland is called liann in the Galic, 
flie moft noted rivers in \^aies are called Taff^ and the Thames^ 
tbe nobleft river in Britain, was undoubtedly called Tattd) in 
the old language of the country. 7amb (ignifies the ocean, or 
great (ea, in Galic, and A/or Taudi has the iame meaning in the 
Weldi. I am pertuaded that thefe rivers obtaiined the names 
now mentioned, becaule they are ocean like, or Teas, if com- 
paied to fknaller ftrearos ; juft as the Hebrews, and fometimes 
the Romans, gave the name of a (ea to a Urge colledion of 
frefh water* For the fame reafon was the 74igus of Lufitania {o 
Called ; the Tiiio of the prefent times, a word which comes 
nearer to the old Celtic name of that river. Here likewife.it 
may be obferved that the Duri^ of the Alpine regions, the 
Darius of Spaiii, and the Dttrztmns of Gaul, are ail appellative 
nouns, derived from the Celtic word Dkr or water ; and I add 
farther, that aliMoft all the large rivers in Europe have the voca- 
bles, Avon, ffCy or Dur, either in the beginning or end of their 
^ames^- though muck difguittd by-the infiefttoas of Greek and 
koinan writers. 
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hiatoes of South Britain, we often fiod Ejc; for 
lexamplci Exeteri which anfjverd to Efli of Scot- 
land. In Yorkftiifc is a rivulet called tVyjke^ and 
in Monmotithftiire is a larger ftream. which goes 
udder the name 0f JVyfi., 

€ A M B D E N has been at (bme f^ainS to prove 
that the word Brdcck^ which wa9 undoubtedly a 
Celtic one, fignifying ^ party-colbured garment^ 
ji5 preferved to this day in fome manner by the 
WeMh^ Brati in their language being the fame 
with foul tattered clothes. The learned antiiquary 
made this remark, together with kuany more in 
the graimmatical way, to prove that the language 
of South Britain was of old the fanie with that of 
Qaul. How far "he has fticceeded in the compa- 
rifbn drawn between Braced and Brati^ I (hall not 
fay. But in the Galic tongue, the word Brdccdn* 
is in common ufe to this day, and the idea affixed 
to it explains what the oauls meant by their 
firacc^ much better than many learned critics had 
been able to do. 

We are told by Feftus PompeiuSj that the fa^ 
ther of Roman eloquence, and his anceftors^ had 
the name Tullius from a cataradt near the feat of 
the family. In the Galic^ a flood or torient like 
tliat ^(hich tumbles down from a cataraft, is ex^ 
prefled by the word Tuilie. But I have not been 
able to difcover that the Wellh have preferved a 
word of the faiiie found and irtiport in their lan- 
guage. It is hardly neceflary to obferve furthel^ 
that the Gauls were once poflcflcd of many places 
• — - - -. - . ^•^•.-. — •,. ^. 

* Brac^art is that kind of uppfer garm^ht Uftd by tlit ftiglii 
landcr.% Wlxich the Cnglifli call Plaid: it is derived frooi th« ad- 
jediye i^eac, fignifying fartj^ -colourrj. 
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in Italy^ and muft have left many local names be* 
hind them, (bme of which are extant to this 
day. • 

T o conclude this tedious philological di(cuffion : 
it is certain that many words in ufe to this day 
in the Highlands of Scotland, were once ufed in 
common by the Britons of the South, and the an- 
cient Celtse, though now dilcontinued in the lan- 
guage of Wales. From the whole I draw this 
<x>nclufion : that the Welfli may have loft in their 
language the appellaticm of Albanicby though 
once common in their country, in the (ame man- 
ner that they loft the remarkable vocable UifCy 
and many others that could be fpecified. 
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DISSERTATION. XI. 



Of the Genius, Manners and Cuftoms of 
the Caledonians, Pi^s and Scots. 



TH E Caledonians made war their great ftudy, 
and the principal bulinefs of life. Agricul- 
ture was entirely negleded, ot but faintly prof&- 
cuted, and the commercial arts were hardly known 
among them. The chace, an exercife manifeftly 
(libfcrvient to a military life, was their favorite 
amufement. A peculiar attachment to the p}ea> 
fures and advantages arifing from fuch a courfe of 
life, gave them an uncommon degree of agility, 
vigour and patience to bear fatigue. Dio fays, 
that they ran with extraordinary fwiftnefs, and 
fuliained cold, hunger, and toil, with an amazine 
conftancy. Herodian calls the barbarians of North 
Britain, incomparably brave, arid infatiably fond 
oFflaughter. Let hiftory determine, whether they 
ijrere ever conquered, or whether the Lords of 
fl[ia][ikind. the Romans, were fo bravely repulfed 
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by any other nation, except the Parthians of the 
Eaft, and the Germans of the Weft. *. 
^ Tt muft t|e allpwed, that the particula|\ fitua^ 
tion of the Caledqnian territories gave greai; dif^ 
pidvanta^es to any enemy that invaded them ; and 
it J9 alfd gertain^ that the yery fame circumftance 
iaurjscj the inhabitant; to all the hardfhips incident 
to a military life. The people of Numaniia^j 
whote dominions were cqnfihed within the narrow 
limits of a few mountains, gave much i;pore trou- 
ble to tl^e ]^oman amis tliaq Antiophu^ the Qreat, 
Bhd the prodigious hbft which he colledled on th^ 
fertile plaiqs pf ^fi^. The genjus qf ev^ry foil 
paturally transfufes itfelf into the fouls and bodies 
pf its inhabitants. Caledonia was peculiarly 
adapte4 to t|iat*Hind of life y^hich we call barbaT 
rbus. ^ ' Its foreils and mountains produced game 
in abundance. The f^verity of the climate, and 
the rugs;ed fece of the country, tended to ftrengthen 
the bod^, and inure the ^ind to hard(hipsl Thefe 
circumft'ances, hc)weyer difagreeable they oiay ap^- 
pear in this age, were highly favourable to that 
martial fpirit which fubfifted ^n^ong ol;r anceftors • 
and what would fendfer Caledonia ' bqt a poor ac- 
quifitioh %6 fhe Romans^ was the only means of 
Its defcnqe againft them.* ' ' 
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* An author, who has done honpur to the age in which he 
Hved, as i^ell to the 'country Which save him &irtfi, has touche^ 
fhU fubjedt w^th the ufiial felicity of his poetickr genius. 

Roma fecuri geris pr^tendic mssnia Scotia* 
Hie fpe* progrei&s podta Qarrohtfs'adundani 
Terminus Aiifonii fignat divertja regni, &cl 
' • '* Bu CH AN AN in Epithalamio Franc Valet flc Mar. 
* Scot. Reg. '■,■'■< ^ .1 
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IT is impoilible to fay, with certainty, at what 
time the Caledonians began to cultivate the ground. 
Under the reign of Severus they were abfolute 
ftrangers to agriculture They thought, like their 
CeltO'Scytbian brethren of Germany, ♦ *' That he 
** who acquires, with the continual fwcat of his 
brow, what might be purchased ail at once with 
a little blood, is deflitute of fpirit, genius and 
feeling. — One could more eafily perfuade them td 
brave all the perils of war, than to toil at the fpade^ 
or wait for the flow returns of Autumn." 

Thbir food was the natural produce of an 
uncultivated country, the flefli of tame animals, 
venifbn, fi(h» milk, and the fpontaneous growth 
of their fields and woods. We cannot believe, 
on the authority of Strabo, though a very exadt 
and judicious writer, that ibme Britons were bar- 
barous enough not to have known the art of curd- 
ling milk : nor is it credible that they had an ir- 
reconcileable averfion to fifti, though they had it 
in fuch plenty in their feas and rivers. Solinus 
relates, that the inhabitants of the Ebudse lived 
on milk and fifli only. 

I T is hardly neceilary to obferve, that the 
refinements of luxury were utterly unknown to the 
ancient inhabitants of Caledonia. One of their 
methods of preparing the flefh of animals killed 
in hunting, is very exaftiv defcribed by Mr. Mac- 
pherfon, the tranflator of Oflian's Poems. The 
fame method was praftifed in Ireland. Nor 
is that fpecimen of pur ancient cookery much unr 
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like that 'wfaidi httherto prevaik among the mp- 

cicim High^den, . on their hunting parties *; 

We learn froin Ca^far, that the Britops of thf; 
South ufed brafs plates and rings of iron j^y way 
of money. ; it js ppbable their neighbours of the 
North adopted the faiAe cudom. Hei-pdi^n writes^ 
tliat thpy held die lait of theie metals in the faoie 
jiegree of eftiniatjon which other nations placed 
on gold. Virius Lupus, one of tlie lieutenants or 
pro-praetors employed by Seyerus in ipritain, pur- 
chafed a peace from thi^m with money. Agricola 
jind his trqops had probably taught thefn the ufe 
of coio. 



* The Scots of the fourteenth century had not degene- 
'fated much from t|ie fimplicity of their forefathers in rhe 
.article of living. In tbe'retgn of Robert Biuce, Randoi|>h Earl 
of Murray, and Sir Jaroes Douglas, invaded the North of Eng- 
land, at the head of a (ele^l ))ody of litien inure-i to battles and 
fatigues. After thefe lidventurers had penetrated farther th'^n 
iPurham, and committed dreadfpl ravages in their progrefri, 
EdWarii'^ the Third law ihe nece(tity of appean'ng againfl there 
in perfon. ' The two armies came at lal^ very ctolc to each other; 
being divided only by the rfver Were, Thev watched eacji 
pthei's motions for feVeral days, without coming to a dectfive ac^ 
^ion. ' At length, afer Douglas, V^ith a' fev/ men oH approveii 
refokitioni lud performed an extraordinary feat of prowefs, the 
Scots quitted their camp, and marched off toward their own 
country. ' Soine of the Englifh, either to gratify curioiity, or in 
expe^ation pf )>oot'y, took a view of rhe Scottifh ' camp, and 
fo^nd there three hundred baj?s made of raw deer-Ocins, wirh 
the hair on them, and ail the(e full of water and fltr(b, for the 
.ufe of the men. The bags wi^recontrived (b as to anfwer the 
deiign of kettles. They' found likewife ' a thoufand woodep 
fpiis, wiih njeat on theih, ready x6 be roailed. Such was the 
luxury ofthep oilerity of the an'cient Caledonians, at the diftance 
of little more than rour dges back, and fo well was their tafie 
calculated for a milirary iif^ See Buchanan and Abercroniby; 
under the reign of Robert Btitce. *^ . • 
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'' Th £ Britons of tlie Soiith began to underftand 
the «^ <^ the mint icon after the Romans came 
&A among them. There are extant to this day 
iev^Qial coins belonging to their own native Kings^ 
particularly Cunobiline and Cara&dcus* The firft 
of thefe Princes was cotemporary with Auguftus, 
and the latter with Claudius, If there were any 
pieces of modey coined in North Britain within 
jei^t or nine centuries after that period, they are 
entirely Ipft or deftroyed. 

The riches ojf tlie Caledonians confided wholly 
Jn cattle, The cafe was much the (ame in feveral 
other coiintries, bng after the world had been 
fufficientiy peopM. An ancient author obferves, 
in his acc(>unt of Geryon^ King ot SpaLn^ whom 
Hercules plundered of his cattle^ that in thofe times 
herds >y€^e accounted the only wealth *. And 
Varro<» diie Hioft learned writer of his age^ derives 
pecqni^, th^ Roni^n word for money, from pectis^ 
which Ognifies cattle, 

It is after property is long eftibllAied, and 
(bme degree of commerce introduced, that money 
becomes the ftahdard of wealth among nations, 
tn the beginning of fociety, mankind do not think 
a piece of met^l an equivalent for their flocks 
^nd herds. Should I be permitted to give my 
opinion concerning the origin of coin, I woubd 
trace it to that fuperfticicHi which is inherent in 
human nature in rude times. The firft com was 
probably a portable inodge of a Divinity, which 
wa$ worfiiipped by. a eommi^nity. The beauty 
of the metals ^i^d the facred awe arifing from t\ic 
figure of a God, firft gave value to that kind of 
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medals in the eyes of the iavage ; and as en^u- 
fiaTm often gets the better of the love of pmper- 
ty, he would not fcruple to exchange bis borfe, 
or his ox, for that Icon of the power he adored. 

Ambition has been k.JOwn, in every ftage of 
fociety, to take advantage of the fellies and wcak- 
neflcs of mankind. — Kings, obfervtng the reverence 
paid to thofe medals, by d^rees fubllituted their 
own image, inllead of that of the God, and by 
their authority ftampt a value upon what we now 
call coin. From that time fc«'#ard money became, 
as it were, the reprefentative of property ; and 
the great convenience it affords, from die eafe 
with which it can be carried, made mankind at- 
molt univerfalty adopt it as the ftandard of wealth. 

It is probable that the barbarous inhabitants 
of North Britain imported the arts of huftandry 
from the neighbouring Roman province. The 
advantages arifmg from fo great an improvement 
would have foon convinced them of their former 
ignorance : but anuNig men inured to tdteneft, ra- 
ptneandwar, an art, cumberibme at iirll, and 
afterwards flow in rewarding the labourer's toil, 
would have made no very rapid progrefe. 

Whatever may be (aid with regard to the 
rife and improvement of ^ricukure in Nonh Bri- 
tain, it is certain that the inhabitants were nume- 
rous, robull, high-lpirited, and martial, and con- 
fcqucntly well fed. They muft have had there- 
fore fome means of fubfiftence, with which we are 
f acquainted *. It has been already 
no country could be better adapt* 
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€A for an unctilcivated life than the hills, vaUies* 
livers, woods and lakes of Caledonia. The in* 
habitants had no appetites of their own creation to 
gratify : happy in ttieir ignorance of refinements, 
and by nature philoTophers enough to reft (atisfied 
nvith a competency. If their fare was at fome times 
icanty, that difadvantage was rendered eafy to 
jthem, by parfimony and patience, or was fuffict- 
.ently compenfated by the abfence of luxury ia 
ail feafons. Want and toil could never enfee|>le 
2:heir. bodies, or fliorten their lives^ fo much as the 
excefles arifing from affluence have done ellewbere. 
All the accounts of antiquity allow, that they were 
among the ftrongeft, and healthieft, and braveft 
men in the world. 

In whatever degree the Incient inhabitants of 
Scotland pofleflfed the neceffaries of life, it is cer- 
tain that they were remarkably ho(pitable. Hof^ 
fatality is one of thofe virtues, which, if not pe- 
culiar to, is moft commonly met with in a ftate 
of barbarity. It is after property has taken ab- 
iblute poflfeilion of the mind, that the door is (hut 
againft the ftranger. The Highlanders of our own 
fime are beyond comparifon more hofpitable to 
grangers, aifd nK)re ready to receive them into 
their houfes, than their more civilized country- 
men. Their manner of (hewing this generous 
difpofitioh may carry along with it, in the eyes of 
the polite part of mankind, a degree of rudene(s y 
but it is an honeft rudenefs, and expreflive of that 
primeval fimplicity and goodnefs of heart which 
they derive from their anceftors the old Cale- 
j[lonians. 

" No people in the world, (ays Tacitus, in- 
dulge themfeives more in the pleafure of giving a 
^ - kind 
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kind reception to friends, neighbours and ftrali* 
gers, than the old Germans. To drive away the 
fti anger from one*3 door, \% accounted a grote im- 
piety. Every one entertains according to his wealth ^ 
and after the hoft has acted his |S>art generoufly, he 
direi^s hi^ gii«ft to the neareft good £unily, and 
attends him thither, without any previous invita* 
tion. This intrufion ift fo far from giving offence^ 
that they are both received with the greatefk 
franknefs and civility. There is no dinin^iDH 
tnade between the acquaintance and flranger, a» 
far as the Jaws of hofpitality arc concerned *,*^ 

Airv (^[^ acquainted with the manners anc} 
cuftoffis of the inhabitants of the Highlands^ would 
be tempted to think the celebrated writer drew this 
good-natured picture fr6m them. It was once Unir 
verfatfy a cuftom among them, nor is it yet totally 
<liia>ntfnued, to accompany their guefts to their 
t5€>ct neighbour's houfe, and there« as it were, to 
refign them to his care and proteftion* 

So far turere the old Highlanders from denying 
fifty man the benefit of their roofs zr^A ftrejides^ 
as they exprefs theiTifelves, that many of them 
ittade a point of keeping their doors open by night 
a* well as by day. They thought h inconfiftent 
W(lh the rules of honour and hofpitality to afk the 
ftranger abruptly, from what quarter of the world 
he tame, tr what bis bufinefs was. This queftion 
cou}d ttc^ be decently put till the year's end, if 
the family in which he fojourned was opulent, and 
&e gucft chofe to ftay {p long. 

^ \ 
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I p it is an error to bellow too much prai(b on 
the good qualities of our anceftolrg, it is alio un*- 
juft to deny thetn every virtue^ becaure wc have 
taken it in oiu* head to call them barbaroiiai 8ome 
people connect the vices and virtues of rnankind 
with the periods of focicty in which they live, with- 
out confidering that what w^ call the barbaroti^ 
and poll (hed ftages of Ibciety, equally afibrd a 
field for the exertion of the good or bad prin* 
ciples of the human heart.-^-The only diflference 
feems to be this : Among barbarians the faculties 
of the foul are more vigorous than in polifhed 
tinies ; and of confequence, their virtues and vices 
are more ftrpngly marked, than thofe of a civili- 
zed people. 

The old Caledonians were much addiAed to 
robbery and plunder. Their porterity inherited 
the fame vice through a long ftries of ages. An-i 
other high crime, of which the Caledonians and 
their poilerity of remote times itood impeached^ 
was, that they had their women, and brought up 
their children in common. The firft of thcfe vices 
was countenanced by neceflity, the opinion of the 
times, and the fituation of thofe who were plun- 
dered, jproperty muft be perfe^My dlaUifhed, be- 
fore the lofs of it can be hurtful, or an incroach-^ 
ment on its laws is followed by dif^race. 
Befide% as depredations took place only between 
different tribes and nations, they may be confider^ 
ed as a fpecies of war« 

With regard to the other fpecies of immora-* 
lity, with which Dion and Jerom * have irppeach- 
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ed the old Caledonians, it is enough to fay,- that 
it is a vice to which the civilized are more addict- 
ed than barbarians. It is only when luxury pre- 
vails, that irregularities of this kind tranfcend the 
bounds prefcribed by nature. Chaftityisone of 
the great virtues of rude life : when the foul is ac-* 
five, it feldom finks into (hameful enormities. 
Horace has given a very lively pifture of thofe 
impurities which prevailed in his own time, and 
takes occafion to remark, that fuch criminal gal- 
lantries were very far from being fafhionable a* 
mong thofe Romans who defeated Pyrrhus, Han- 
nibal, and Antiochus the Great. 

T^E Caledonians and Scots, like the ancient 
Germans,, were remarkable for the virtue of con- 
jugal fidelity : " The men of that nation con- 
tented themfelves with one wife each, excepting 
ibme few of their grdat ones ; • nor were the laws 
of wedlock obferved with greater reverence and 
jdridknefs among any people. The nuptial bed 
was defended on the females fide by an uncon- 
querable modefty, which neither public aflemblies, 
nor private entertainments, 'nor love epiftles, had 
any opportunities of corrupting. Among the men, 
no one made a jell of vice ; nor were matrimonial 
infidelities called the way of the world t.** 

The prejudice of Dion and Jerom againft the 
Caledonians or ancient Scots, concerning their 

* Severa illic matrimonia : nee ullaxn morum partem tnagis laa- 
diaveris. Nam prope foli barbaroruin fingulis uzoribas content! 
funty ezceptis adroodum paucts. 

Tac. Dc roor. Germ, 
f Nemo illic vitia reddet : nee corrampere et corrompi fecu- 
lum VDcatur* 

Idem Ibidem, cap. 19. 

Having 
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having their \^ives in coiximon, has Ibme plaufiUe 
foundation. In thofe tiroes of remote antiquity, 
it is very natural to fuppofe that the Caledonians 
were ix)t very well lodged. The whole people of 
the family, with their occafional guefts^ lay on 
rufhes, on the fame floor, and in the fame apart- 
ment. This cuftom, till of late, prevailed amorgft 
the moft uncivilized part of the Highlanders, and 
was once univerfal over Britain. If we may judse 
of the ancient inhabitants of North Britain, by the 
prefent rudeft part of the Highlanders, this cir- 
cumflance of lleeping in the fame apartment was 
not produ6ive of that conjugal infidelity mention- 
ed by Dion and the holy father. 

The inhabitants of South Britain were, in Cac- 
far's time, equally unpolifhed, their domcflic oecr« 
nomy much the fame, and their habitations juft 
as mean as thofe of the rudeft Highlanders. It 
was natural for a ftranger, of any delicacy, who 
faw the whole family lying together promi(cuou(ly« 
upon one continued bed of rufties, fern, or leaves, 
to imagine that the wives and children belonged 
to the males in common. Hence it was, that 
Caefar entertained that falfe opinion of the South 
Britons : and hence Dion and Jerom's opinion .with 
regard to thofe of the North. But nothing could 
have been more ralh than the concluiions which 
they drew from thefe appearances. The people 
of Germany lay almoft indi(criminately together 
in the very iame manner * : and we have been 
already told, by a very intelligent writer, that 



^^^* 



*■ In omni domo nudr so fordidi in hos artas in hxc corpora 
quae miraniur excrefcimt. Inter eadeni pecora, in eadem httinov 
ciegunt, &Cr Tacicde mor. Germ. cap. 20. 

there 
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there wa§ hot any country which pMdueec} fewer 
iqftances of incontinence. 

I T 18 diffictiit to fay how far the Caledonians 
may have emfJloyed themfdves in cultivating the 
{x>wers of the niind: The Druids ♦, thofe great 
teachers of all the other Celtic nations^ were fettled 
among therii ; and it may be prefumed that they 
reafoned like their brethren e}few;here concerning 
the nature and extent of the unfverfe, the mag- 
nitude of the celeftial bodies, the povfti of the 
Godt^ and the nature of the h\iman fouL 

It does not appear frbm hiiiory th^t the Cale-^ 
donians had any public games, or fchools of war ; 
but it is certain that their defcendtais uied exer^ 
cifes perfectly fimilar to thofe of the Greek Pen-- 
tatbla, Thefe were leat^ng, running, throwing 
the ftont^ as they exprefs it in the Ganc, darting 
the launce, and wrefiling. All thefe divernons 
t?ere peculiarly fubfervient to a nrtartial Iffe, And 
if to thefe exercifes we add that of hunting, it is 
j)Iain, that though they wanted academies,^ their 
military talents were cultivated to very good ptrr- 
bofe ; and niuft have been confiderably improved,- 
before they had any op^rtunities of engaging an 
enemy. 

In the Highlands and Iflands, where the oldf 
cuftoms of the Scots maintained their ground af- 
ter they had been long abolifhed in the reformed 
j>arts of the kingdom, the moft of thofe exercifes 
were, till of late^ held in high rep\ite. They 






• The author wrote a difTertation on the Druids, and th^ 
rites of their religioji, which- he gave to the late ingenious and 
learned Sir James M'Donald, Baronet, and was unfortunatelj 
foft or mi0aid among Sir Jama's papers. 

reckoned 
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Reckoned fwiftnefi of foot one of the moft con-^ 
iiderable accomplifliments. Nor was that manner 
bf thinking peculiar to them : Homer ieldom for- 
gets to rhark out thib chara£teriftical quality of 
his hero i and another eminent jx)er^ in his lamen- 
tation over SaUi and Jonathan, gives a peculiar 
praife to thbfe Princes, on account of their fwift- 
ncfs. In Homer and Virgil^ w6 fee the champions 
bf Greece, Phrygia and Italy^ (bmetimes deciding 
their fingle combats^ and the &te bf batttes^ by 
throwing of rocky fragments. 

The old Britons had reeourfe to the fame ex- 
pedient on many occafions. To fit rfiem for this 
tnethod ti fighting, a targe round (tone was placed 
near the gate of every chieftain's hoiife. The 
^tmngiir who happened tb lodge there, or, if a 
Man of rank^ the fErongeft nian of his risitiiiue^ 
were regularly invited by the hoft to.ti^ the powd- 
er of their Ikill and ftrength on that fort bf 
4}uoit. 

L^APiNb was another exercife in great efteetli 
among the Scots of foriiier days: Ivcry chiefs 
Who had fpirit enough to fiipport the dignity of his 
name 4nd fortune, kept a band of you':g and acr 
tive Warriors continually about his perfbn^ one of 
whbfe (Qualifications it was neeeflary illould be agt-* 
lity in this kind of eiereife. Thefe warrior*, or 
Catherti^ Were condahtly employed in manly ei- 
ferc{(e^ and rtereatibnsin tiitie- of peace j' jindferved 
the chfef as a kind of body guirds. Wfeftling 
was their ^at and favourite eicdrcife^ Boys were 
Inured to it early, and Simulated to it by pri^eid 
fuited to their tafte and paffions. When one chief- 
ttAn paid a vifit tb another, after the firft civili- 
ties w<»-et>ver, xhe^/frreftters retainedfby edcbcatnd 

i iird 
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firft to a trial of ikill, and fbmetimes even tor 
•blows, unlefs their mafters interpofed. 

There were decjaxed combatants of this pro- 
feffion, who went about in queft of adventiues, 
like Amycus, Caftor and Pollux : they no (boner 
arrived at a hamlet, than they challenged all the 
inhabitants, demanding a tribute to be immediate* 
ly paid, or a fair batrie, ivitbtrnt any favour ^ aa 
they always exprefled themfelves. There are fome 
men now living in the Highlands^ who have feen 
thefe knights-errant V and we are told, that one of 
the moft coniiderable chieftains in the Iflands, at 
the diflance of a few ages back, loft his life i& 
fighting a champion of this order. The wreftler 
had affronted his whole clan: to vindicate the 
honour of his name, the chief encountered and 
overcame him ; but by too violent an exertion of 
his ftrength, he broke a blood veflel^ and infiant- 
ly expired. ^ 

It is well known that the Caledonians, and 
their defcendaints, had a particular dexteirtty in 
managing darts of every kind. The Scottilh (pear- 
men were famous, like the archers of England. 
The battles fought by thefe tvfo nations, while in 
a ftate of mutual hoftility, were often decided 
either by the fuperior (kill erf" a body of fpearmen 
of the former, or that of the archers of the latter. 
Their dexterity in handling thofe weapons muft 
have defended to both nations from their remoteft 
anceftors. 

: We are tdd by Herodian and Dion» that die 
inhabitants of North Britain ufed the* fpear more 
than any other weapon. The latter adds a cir- 
cumftance, omitted by every oth^fr ancient au- 
thor : he £ftys^ that there was a piece ^of brais, in 
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form of aii apple, fijced tb one end bf their /pears; 
Which they ihook^ tb terrify the eneiny with il^ 
noife. I hkve converfed with bid Hijghldnders, 
Who have fcen fpears of that conftruftion: The 
name they gave tKeiri was Triniframma. The. 
critics are at a Idfe to find out what the Frdihea of 
the Germans may have been ♦. Tadtiis (hews 
that it wafe a fpear ; and it is highly probable that 
It waS contrived like thofe iifed by the ancient 
Caledonians., The Galic name juftifies this opini-* 
bb: Dion's Srdzth Jtpplh was called Cnap-Starrd 
in the language of the ancient Scots, that is, a Bofi; 
like th^ on the tniddle bf a (hield^ fttidded witU 
nails bf brafsf. 
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* Lipdusi in hid notes on Tacitus de mor. Cerni. cap. 6. 
. + Ambng the ^htldnt Sc6t^, tne common (oldters were cal- 
led Catherfttt or Bgliting bands. The Kerns bf the EngiiAi, the 
Kaitriite bf the Scbts LowJanders^ aiid the Gaterva ,bf , the Ro- 
mans, are all derived from this Ceidc word. The Gauls had 4 
word of much the fame (bupd and meaning. We learn from 
traditioil, that thefe Catheriii were ^enei'ally armed with darts 
knd skianSf or durisi The(e were the weapofis which the Ca^ 
jedbnians Ufed in Dion's time^ The helmet and coat bf mail 
were reckoned incumbrances by ,that peopje, according to He* 
j-odian j nor can I find oiit that they were io fafbion ampng their 
j>ofteri^y, till th^ Danes and Nprvegi^n's bbgsin to ihfeft th^ coafts 
of Britain lihti Ireland. It was by thefe Northern invaders that 
this heaVy fort of arinour wis ifttrddu^^d ilitb S^cotlanid, together 
with the weapons commonly called Z^c/^^rr aieii Thefbwea* 
pons Were well fteeied, add ej^treiAely (halrpi and deftruitive in 
the hands bf flrong itieh. Thofe who were arined lArith fiicli 
axes, and with helmets^ cbatsot miil, and {Words, Wentundet 
the natoe of Galloglakh, (by the Englifli cdlled Ghlkgiaffes:) 
They were generally men of di(ltngui(hed flrength, and coin- 
hionly drawii up againft tne enemies cavalry. . The defignation 
bf theie ibldiers proves, that the Scots and Irifh borrowed theft 
Weapons from foreigners. 

i i PnoM 
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From the obfervations made on the military 
Qufloms and manly exercifes of the Caledonians, 
and their pofterity, in the more early ages, it may 
be concluded, were hiftory filent, that they muft 
have been extremely well trained for war. They 
were certainly ftrangers to alJ the polifh of fine 
life : commerce, its fruits and advantages, were 
abfolutely unknown to them ; nor was a know- 
ledge of thefe arts at all fo neceflary for them, as 
the virtues which they poflefled are for men in a 
civilized ftate. When a ftate is invaded, and is 
in danger of falling a prey to an enemy 5 — when 
the freedom and very exiftence of a people are ac 
ftake ; the warrior, and not the merchant, is the 
ufeflil and valuable man. Greslt as the bleflings 
of induftry and commerce are, they become fatal^ 
when they overwhelm the martial genius of a 
nation. . 

TriE people of North Britain were in a ftate 
of war and military exertion for a thoufand years 
after they became known in hiftory. During all 
that time they had their freedom and fettlements 
to dfefend from enemies, foreign ordomeftic. The 
fpirit of the times, a principle of juft revenge, or 
the laws of neceflity^ taught them to be warlike, 
and perhaps barbarous. Romans, provincial Bri- 
tons, Saxons, Danes, Normans, and Englifh foes, 
made frequent attempts on their liberty and coun- 
try. When the Pifts and Scots began to difpute 
for the empire of Albany, there was little room 
for the arts of peace ; nor was it poffible to cul- 
tivate them with any degree of fuccefi After 
the Pifts had been fubdued, the numerous pirates 
of Scandinavia, for a courfe of three hundred 
years, difcouraged the Scots from minding the 

bufinefa 
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bufinefe of agriculture or civil life. Upon the death 
of Alexander the Third, under whofe reign th^ 
Norvegians obliged themfelves, by a formal trea- 
ty, to abftain from all future hoftilities againft the 
dominions of Scotland, the kingdom became a 
Icene of unparalleled miferies. Two fucceflive 
competitions for its crown, aild the cruel ambiti- 
on of two Englifti Monarchs, every way formid- 
able, converted it into a field of blood and defo* 
lation. The felfifh views of two regents, during 
the long captivity of James' the Firft, the long 
minorities of his fucceflbrs, their conftant difputes 
with powerful Barons or Lords, too great to be 
loyal fubjcits • all thefe, and many more unfa- 
vourable circumftances, co-operated ftrongly in 
difcouraging induftry, and in encouraging wolence 
and bloodlhed. 

From thefe confiderations it follows, that the 
principal virtues of the nation were of the military 
kind, High-fpirited, enterprizing, and fearlefs of 
danger, they were almoft continually in the field, 
carrying fire, fword, and defolation into the ter- 
ritories of the enemy, defending their own againft 
foreign invaders, or fighting the battles of their 
Kings, Lords and Chieftains, againft rebels and 
coAipetitors, 

Those among the Scots of former generations 
who poflefled the wealth of the times, maintain- 
ed dignity of chariader, without pageantry. Their 
hoiifes were acceflible to the ftranger and the di- 
ftrefled. Though void of ibperb decorations and 
a dazzling fplendor, they were adorned wifh nu- 
merous bands of bold warriors,^ who pafled their 
time in thofe amufements an4 ^x^rqifes I have fo 
particularly defcribed. 

I ^ The 
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The tables of the old Scottifti Lords and Ghieft: 
tains, however ill fupplied with exotic delic^cie^ 
^bounded with the true pleafure of entertainment. 
The real generofity and unafFefSied complairanc^ 
pf the open-hearted hoft appeared cpnfpicuouny in 
every circumftance, and gave the higheft feafon- 
ing to the rf paft. Next to the glory arifing from 
martial exploits, the reputation acquired by act$ 
pf hofpitahty was, in thoie ages, efteeined the 
higheft honour. Th§ bard^ difplayed the whole 

Eower of their poetical abilities in celebrating the 
ero and beneficent man \ and they, in meriting 
the praifes beftowed by thofe heralds of fame. 
. The great n^en epivilovifly ilrove to outvie one an- 
pther in the manly virtues. A portion of the fame 
noble ambition fell to th^ fliJ^re of every indi- 
vidual, according to his rank in life. That is pof- 
fibly the happieft period of a pation, when the 
pra£tice of the generous and martial virtues be- 
come th? fimufement and objedt of every mem- 
ber of a community, in proportion to their refpe^- 
|ive fituatjons *. 

It muft: however be cqnfefled, that the na- 
tional vices of thofe times were far from being 
few ^ ppr pan it be denied, that the Septs of our 
prefent times have greatly the advantage of their 
anceftors in tp^Y refpefts. Property is now un- 
^er the proteiftion of the law ; and the civil ma- 
jgii^rate poflefles authority* 4gnculture, the moft 
t^feful of all arts, js ftudied^ and has ma^^ g^cat 

m ^ _ 

* In the old Galic there is but one word for a brave and 
good man, and but one for a land*bolder'and an hofpt cable 
tnan ; which fufficiently demonftrates the ideas the'a^cieat Ca- 
ledonians entertained concerning bravery and hofpitality* 

progreft. 
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jprogrefs. Commerce is underilood, and its ad- 
vantages purfued. The mechanic and maciufac- 
turerfiimifti their countr}^ with feveral commodi- 
ties, either ufcfiil or ornamental. Arts and fcien^ 
ces are patronized by fome, efteemed by all, and 
with ardor purfued by many. Murders, robberies, 
and all the outrages and barbarities, are unfre* 
<iuent, and individuals enjoy that liberty which 
has diffiifed itfelf over the whole nation. 

But notwithftanding all tbefc great and eflfen- 
tial advantages, a doubt may be raifed. Whether 
the virtues of our prefent times are more numerous, 
more fublime, more generous and difinterefted, 
than thofe of our anceftors, in the dark ages of 
barbarifm, poverty and confufion ? If that quefti- 
on muft be refolved in the affirmative, another 
will immediately rife out of the comparifon ; and 
that i$. Whether our vices are fewer, or lefs un- 
natural ? 

Nq realonable man will deny that commerce 
naturally produces an infatiable love of gain, and 
together with that boundlefs paffion, all the arts 
of circumvention, perjuries, unmanly deceits, and 
grofs frauds. Avarice and luxury are infeparable 
companions of riches : nor is it an eafy matter to 
J^ccp haughtinefs, infolence and impiety at a due 
diftance from an affluent fortune. The fame in- 
genious arts which improve the tafte, and polifli 
the manners, have a tendency to effeminate the 
foul, ib as ^ prepare it for flavery^ The refine- 
ments of good-breeding and infmcerity go too 
ftoqu^sntly hand in hand. Falfe learning may be 
worfe than grofs ignorance. That philofophy 
which tends neither to ftrengthen the mind, or 
iflaprove the happy feelings of the heart, is worfe 

I 4 than 
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fhan the inftindive feelings of the foul of the 
favage. 

Upon the whole, it is 4iffipult to prove, that 
opulent kingdoms poiTefs a greater degree of vir-r 
tue, and confequently of happinefs, than the petty 
ftate$ from which they rofe. The queftion is of 
tt complex nature, and would require a longer 
difcuffion than would fuit with a work of this kind, 

« ■ • • • 

The beft writers of antiquity have declared in fa- 
vour of what we, with great impropriety perhaps, 
call barbarous time^. Xenophon, towards the end 
pf his Cyropcedia, has difcuflcd the point with 
treatability, 
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DISSERTATION XII. 



A Tradition preferved by Bedc confideraL 

A Parallel between tiie Manners and 

Cuftoms of the Caledonians and ancient 

Gennans.~-t-G^eral R«fie£lions on the 

.SubjeO:, 



IT w^ fn ^ftabliflied traditbn a thoufand years 
ago, tlut the Pi^ were the original inhabi- 
tants of the Northern divifion of Britain. Bede * 
fays, in his ecclefiaftical hiftory, that they came 
to Caledonia from Scytbia^ the European part of 
which, according to Pliny t, comprdiended Ger- 
many. The authority of the venerable writer was 
never queitioned on thi$ bead ; and a belief has 
ever fince obtained that the Pifts were a different 
race from the Gau^, who poflefled the Southern 
parts of Britain. Though the hypothefis of de- 
ducing the origin of the Caledonians from the old 
Germans is impfohable, qm account of the diftaxice 
of the two countries from one another, and the 
fmall progrefs that navigation mud have made in 

— — -^n^— I— — ^— ■— ^i— — ^— ^M^l^^— ^i— .— — Wl— — — — ^i^^ 

• Bedc, Hift. Ecclcf. 

t Plmj* Nat. Hift. lib. 11, c. 1 j. 
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fo early a period, yet the opinion of Tacitus * on 
that fubjedt, weighed fo much with me, that I ex- 
amined this fyftem with a good deal of attention. 

The refult was, a parallel which I drew be- 
tween the manners and cuftoms of the old Caledo- 
nians, and thofe of Germany, as defcribed by 
Tacitus. I am very fenfible, that all nations in 
their primaeval ftate are very fimilar in their ge- 
nius, cufloms, and manners. Similar fituations 
will, no doubt, create an identity of ideas. Hunt- 
ing and war feem to be the fole bufine(s of nations 
in rude times, and it is no matter of furprize, 
that there (hould arife, from the(e occupations, a 
great affinity not only of fome chara£teri(lical cuA 
toms but even of language. It is not therefore 
with ^ defign of ftrengthening the tradition pre- 
ferved by ;Bede, that I give this parallel to the 
public, being perfu^ded that a (imiliarity of a few 
' ilriking cuftoms is too feeble an argument for de^ 
ducing the Caledonians from the old Germans, 
when common realbn declares againft a migration 
of this fort in fuch early times. 

The military character of the Caledonians and 
Germans were very fimilar. As they fought with 
the fame (pirit, (b they ufed the fame kind of 
weapons ; the fword, . dart, and (hield. The 
fwords of Germany were long and unwieldy t. 
Thole of Caledonia were equally enormous. It 
was this very circumftance that gave a fatal difad- 
vantage to her bravefl fons in the battle they 
fought againft Agricola near the Grampian moun«. 
tains t. 

y 

* Tacit. Vita Agric. c. 26. 

t Plut. in Mario. % Tacit, i^ Vita Agric. c. lA^ 

We 
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We are told by Tacitus, that the German 
ipear was immoderately loi-ig * ; and every one 
converfant in the hiftory of Scotland, muft know 
that the fpear ufed of old in that country was 
remarkable ii. point of Iti.gih. 

Virgil fp^aks of a weapon properly Teu- 
tonic, which he calls Cateia t. All the commen- 
tators, down from old Servius, and together with 
them all the compilers of dictionaries, have mif- 
takcn the meaning of that word. Cateia is un- 
>doubtedly of a Celtic origiLal, and in the Galic 
dialed of that tongue, fignifics a ^ry ^^r/t. We 
learn from Caefar that fuch darts were u(ed by the 
Perfians, a Belgic nation of German extract ||. 

The compoiitions of their ancient bards were 
• the only records known to the old Caledonians. 
In one of thefe compofitions, Cuchullin^ the (ame 
hero that is ib much celebrated in Oflian's poems, 
is faid to have killed his friend Ferda in a miftake, 
with a dart kindled into a devouring jlame by the 
Jirengtb of wind**. 

The Caledonian (hield was (hort and narrow tt. 
That of Germany was contrived in much the 
feme manner tt. The authority of that excellent 

- . • * ' " . 

• Ann. 1. ii. p. 49. Ed. Lips. 

^ Teutonico ritu SoHtt torquere Cateias, i£n, vii. v. 740. 

t Bullet- Didlronnaire Celt vol. ii* p. 608. 

II Tacit, de moribus Germ 

** That is, by a blackfinith's bellows. The words in the 
• GaUc original, are GaihbuHg and Craofacb-dheargy words of 
<he fame import with Caefar's jaculum fervefadumy and Virgil's 
CaUia or Ga-tii^ i. e. Gatb or Catb^ a dart, and /W, of fire. 
The only difference is, that the Galic words are more poeticalljr 
turned. 

f f Herod. I. iii. 47. 

i; Tacit. An. lib. iii. p 47. Vit Ag. c. 36. 
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writer *, who feems to have ftudied the real cha- 
racter of the two nations better thaii any other^ 
has decided this point. 

The Germans painted their fliields with beau- 
tiful colours t. I'he old Britons adopted that' 
xuflom. The rhimes of our ancient bards (peak 
ifrequendy of jbields ftained with red, 

D I o relates that the Caledonians upon whom 
Severus made war were armed with that, fort of 
dagger, which the Englilh call Durk^ and the 
Welfh, Irifli, and Scots, Bidog. This appears 
likewife from an antique ftone dug out of the re- 
mains of Antonine's wall, and preferved among 
the curiofities belonging to the univerfity of Giaf- 
gow. On that flone are exhibited two Caledonian 
captives, and each with a Durk hanging down be*> 
fore him. 

I CANNOT fay whether all the Germanic na- 
tions ufed this kind of dagger ; but the Saxons 
certainly did, if we may croiit Windichindus, an 
author born of Saxon parents X ; and it deferves 
notice, that the pi£hire of a Saxon foldier, as it is 
drawn by that author, is in every one of its Unes 
like that of a Highlander of the laft age, or ge- 
nuine Caledonian. 

Herodian, in his description of thefe barba- 
rous nations of Britain, who fought againft Seve- 
rus, takes occaiion to obferve, that they reckoned 
helmets and coats of mail ahfolute incumbrances. 
The country they inhabited was full of lakes, 
morafles, and inaccefUbte faifaieffes, and that was 
the reafon, according to him, why they uied no 



• Tacitus. t Seneca, in Apololocynthoifr. 
. \ See Cambd^ Brit. Arc. Saxons. 

fach 
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£uch inftrunients of defence* But the true rea- 
ion feems to have been either a brave contempt 
for fucb unmanly impediments, or a natural at- 
tachment to the cuftoms of their forefathers. The 
Germanic Nations, in Trajan's time, had very 
few coats of mail, and fcarce any helmets f. If 
we go back beyond that period, it may be pre- 
fumed they had none at all. 

Upon a comparifon of the weapons ufed by 
the Gauls with thofe of the Gemians, it will be 
eafily found that the difierence was very confide- 
rable : and hence fome might infer, that the Ca- 
ledonians borrowed the faftiion of their arms from 
the latter rather than from the former. 

The (hields of the Gauls were long, and their 
darts fhort. To prove this aiTertion feveral paf- 
iages might be quoted from ancient authors. But 
one authority is fufScient ; that pafTage in the 
-£neid, where, among a great variety of very 
beautiful figures, the pifture of a Gaulifli foldier 
is {o finely drawn by Virgil J. 

The armies of the old Germans were made 
up of (eparate tribes. Their battalions confifted 
of men who had a natural connexion with each 
other, riien who had the fame common intereft iii 
view, were engaged in the fame purfuits of glory, 
and ftrongly cemented by an inviolable attachment 
to the fame chieftain. Tacitus, who probably 



• Herod, lib, iih v. 47. 

f Ticit. de mor. Germ. p. 43 7. Ed. Lips. 

^ GalJi per dumos aderant 

Duo quifque alpini corafcant 
Gatfa maAu, fcucis protedli corpora longis. 

^neid viii. v. 660, &c. 

underftood 
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Britain ciaine in general from the Belgic, Celtic^ 
or AquitaniG divifion of Gaul, is a point which 
neither hiftorians nor antiquaries have determined. 
That they came from the Beldc Gaul is undoubtedly 
ifae moil probable hypothehs. But fhouki it be 
iiippoied and allowed, that the three feveral dtvi-< 
ficHis of Gaul fent their feveral colonies into this 
ifland, it will be difficuh to prove that any of thefe 
colonies could have imported the fafhion of paint- 
ing their bodies. Their ftiother country was an 
abfolme ftranger to a cuftom fb barbarous when 
they became firft knoMm to the Romans. It id 
dierefore not improbable that the cuftom of paint- 
ing faces and limbs, to flfike the enemy ^ith ter* 
ror, arofe firft from the fuperior barbarififn of the 
Caledonians^ and travelled Southward to the Bri-^ 
t<His, who had come in a later and more civilized 
period from GauL 

Th E inhabitants of the Southern and Northerft 
divifions of Britain muft have had fome intereourie, 
either in a hoftile or a friendly way. Andfhouldt 
it be fuppofed that the Brigantes of South Brkain 
were more than once intimidated by the horrifele 
figures imprinted on the bodies of their Northern 
enemies, and of courfe vanquifhed'in feveral lit- 
tles, it was natural enough for them to afliiirfe 
the feme artificial ferocity which had given fheir 
enemies ^fb manifeft an advantage. The fafhion 
of painting, being thus introduced into South 
Britain, was probably difFufed in a courfe of ages, 
over all that parrot the ifland, and the fecmei' 
fo that it had been pradifed with fuccefs by the 
Brigantes, a people remarkably brave, niHnerbu? 
and powerfoL 

Shouli]^ 
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'SiiouL'D the fuppofition ncmr made be thoi^t 
not tebfundy it vrill be aflced in the o^xt place^ 
how tbis btribarous cuftom of paiDting was iotro* 
duced into Caledonia ? It is difEcult to iajr, un- 
ick it arofe, as I have faid^ from the fuperior bar* 
barity of a people living in a mountainous coun-> 
try. The abettors of the Germanic extradion of 
the Caledonians might draw a piauiible argument 
from (q chara^beriftical a cuflom. The Arians g£ 
Germany, and the Caledonians of Britain, were 
men of much the ^une charader. Each of thefe 
nations was wild and ferocious. Each of them 
took care to heighten their innate ferocity by the 
help of art. Both nations exerted their whole 
firength of ingenuity, in giving themfelves the 
moil dreadful afpedl poflible ; and to attack their 
enemy in the night time was one of thofe military 
arts which they pradtifed in common *. It woula 
therefore be a more rational fyftem, to derive the 
original of the Caledonian Britons fftm the Ger* 
man Arians, than to draw their deicent from the 
Agathyrji^ according to the opinion of Stilling(leet 
mA Boece t^ 

* Tacit* ut fupra^ ct in Vita Agric. 

-f* The Agathyrii were fettled in a diviiion of Sannatia^ at no 
fmall ditlance from the Tea *. The Geloni, another nation who 
uitd paint in Sarmatia, lay t6 the Baft of the Boryfthenes. It ia 
not therefore eafy to fuppofe that either the Agathyrfi or Geloni 
could franffnit -their cuftom of peinting, or tranfport themfelves 
into Britain. The (eas that lay neareft to them, were the Palus 
Maeotis, the Euxine, and the Baltic : neither can it he reafon-> 
ably fuppofed that they had any tolerable knowledge of naviga- 
tion ; and if the praAice they made of painting was a good 
fonodation for the ftrange conjei^ure made foy Boece» a lunilar 
pradltce that prevailed among thofe Ethiopians in the armv of 
Xerxes f wilt fumifh any one elfe with another genealogical ac« 
count or thrlCaledonians equally authentic. 

* VidiNSeit* N9C. Orb. Ant. in Sarmada, f Herod» lib. yii. c. 69. 

K CiEs 
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Ci£s AR has drawn a parallel between the Gauls 
and Germans. Upon comparing the manners and 
cuftoms of thole two great nations with thofe of 
the Caledonians, one may eafily perceive that the 
cuftoms of the iatier bear a much nearer refcm- 
blacce to the old Germans than to the Gauls. 

" The Germans, fayS'Caelar, differ greatly in 
their manners from the Gauls. They neither have 
Druids to prefide in religious affairs, nor do they 
-mind facrifices. Their whole lives are employed 
either in hunting or in cultivating the arts of a 
military life.^ They inure themfelves early to toil 
and hardlhips. They are clad with (kins or (hort 
•mantles made of fur, fo that a great part of their 
bodies is naked. To agriculture they give little 
or no attention. Their food confifts principally of 
milk, cheefe, and flefh. The only perfbns among 
them who have a property in land, are their ma- 
giftrates and Princes. Thefe give annually to the 
tribes and families who aflbciate together under 
their protedion, as much ground as they think 
proper, and where they fee moft convenient. In 
the enfuing year thefe great men oblige their de- 
pendents to (hift their fettle rflents.'* 

" When a German nation is engaged in a 
war, either defenfive or ofFenfive, they inveft the 
general to whom they commit the management of 
it, with a power of life and death. In time of 
peace they have no public magiftrate : the Chiefs 
of the feveral diftridts and Clans diflribute juftice 
and decide controverfies among thofe under their 
jurifdidlion. Robbery is attended with no degree 
of infamy, if committed without the territories of 
the nation to which the robber belongs : nor do 
thefe men (cruple to afHrm before the world, that 

in 
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in order to exercife the youth, and to put a ftop 
to the growth of effeminacy, that pradice muft 
be not only indulged, but encouraged. In their 
public aflemblies when any of their Chieftains 
undertakes to go at the head of fuch an expedi- 
tion, thofe who give their approbation to his de- 
fign rife up before the affembly, enlift thcmfclves 
in the fervice, and are applauded by the multi- 
tude. They who break their engagements are 
reckoned traitors* and deferters : nor do they 
ever after recover their former honour t*" 

*' The Britons of the North, fays Dio, till no 
ground, but live upon prey, hunting, and the 
fruits of the wood. They dwell in tents, naked 
and without Ihoes. They take peculiar pleafure 
in committing depredations. They endure hun- 
ger, cold, and every kind of hardfhip with won* 
derful patience %y 

The principal lines of this picture are ex- 
tremely like thofe of the original we have been 
juft now viewing * and the more we compare the 
accounts which ancient authors have given of the 
refpedlive nations, the more we are Itruck with 
their fimilarity in genius and manners. t)io has 
indeed obferved that the Caledoniaiis went naked ; 
but it may be prefumed, that he meant no more 
than that they were poorly clad. This is all that 
Eunlenius, the panegyrilt, has faid concerning the 



* One would think that Caefar, m this .paiTage, copied the 
manners of kn American tribe of Indians ppon a like occadon. 
This IS the very method ufed by them in their aflemblies, when 
they reiblve on a war* . Thci^ is a wonderful fimilarity between 
all nations in the 6rft fta^e of fociety. 

f Caef deBel. Gal. hb. vi. cap. ai, zz, 23, 

\ Dio, lib. Ixxii, 

K z habits 
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habits of thofe Pidte who fought againft the Bri- 
tons of the South, before C^far invaded dris 
ifland : and Caefar hitnfelf has told tte that thofe 
who inhabited the kitknd parts of Brititin in bis 
time were cloatheflwrth fkiris*. Whatever the 
'o]iinion of Dio may have been on this fubjedt, it 
is certain, that the Caleddniatfs coulci hardly fe- 
cure their livei againft the natural feverity of their 
climate, without fome fort of cbathing, notwith- 
ftandinglEilI their conftitutioiial vigour and acquired 
hardinefs. 

I T muft be acknowledged that Hetodian like- 
wife (ttms to make the inhabitiahts of Nbrdi Bri- 
tain a naked people. His Words arfe, " Thefe bar- 
barians are ftrangers to the ufe of clbaths,'butthey 
'trirti^heir bellies and necks with irdu trappings, 
^being poilbfled with a belief that iron is ornament- 
al and a fign of opulence, in the fametrianner 
"that gold is cfteemed by other nations. They 
'mark their bodies with a variety of figures rc- 
fembling many different anithals. For this reafon 
they take care not to cover their bodies, for fear 
'of concealing thefe figure t. 

But this author has. told us in the pafiage im^ 

mediately preceding that now quoted, that thele 

barbarians were far from being totally naked, the 

"greateft part only of their bodies being fo j and 

^that muft in all probability have beein true. 

The Greeks and i^omans kneivvery Kttle con- 
cerning the habi^ of the Caledonians, e^rcdpting 
thofe they wore in a day of battle. Upon fudi oc- 
'^aHons they were indeed very (lightly dad, if 

* Cae&r de Bel. Gal. lib. V. cap. 24. 
t Herod. lib. tii. cap. 47* 

doadied 
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cloathed %t all. Before the engagement bcga^ 
they threw away their upper garments, and march' 
cd up to the enemy having only a piece of thit^ 
ftufF wrapped about their middle. The High- 
landers of Scotland inherited the fame cullom Co 
late as the battle of Killicranky, in which they 
fought in their fliirts, having laid by their plaids 
and (hort coats before the action beg^n. The old 
Germans behaved in the very fame m^ner upon 
iimiiar occafions. 

Those who are very meanly or thinly clad ar^ 
in common converfation called naked. Agree- 
able to this ufual form of fpeech, Virgil aJvifes 
the Italian farmer whether in ploughing or (owing 
his ground to work naked ; that is to fay, without 
that part of his garb that was no more than $t 
re^l incumbrance to hina *. 

Besides the Ikins of beads worn by the Cale^* 
donians, like the more b^r()arous inhabitants ojf 
Britain and Germany, there is reafon to believe 
that they imitated the latter in another part of their 
habit The Germans wore wopUen mantles, and 
rhefe fometimes party coloured, though, generally 
otherwife. A mantle of the latter kind was by 
the Romans called Sagum^ and a party-coloured 
one either Sagum or Braccte promifcuoufly, Th^ 
only garment of an ordinary German was, accord- 
ing to Tacitus, a mantle tacked together with a 
Fibula^ or if that (hould be wanting they ufed a 
pin t. The Fibula was a buckle or ring made 



*^ Nudi^s |(9 fere nudus, Viro. 

t Tegumen omnibus faguro, fibula aut fi defit fpina confertum. 

Caetcra intedi, &c. Locuplctiffimi vefte diftinguuntur. Stn^a 

Ct -finguios artus exprimen^e § 

* Tacit, de mor. Germ. 
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of a thin plate of filver, brais, or iron, with a 
needle running through the middle and joined to 
the buckle at one end. But if the perfbn who 
wore the mantle was too poor to afford the fibula, 
a Ikewer made either of wood or bone was form- 
ed to anfwer its ufe. The buckle or Ikewer kept 
the two upper comers of the mantle tc^ether. 

It muft be allowed that the writers of ancient 
hiftory are filent as to the garb worn by the Cale- 
donians, Pifts, and Scots : but in a matter of this 
kind, we may fafely depend on the faith of tra- 
dition, efpecially when Supported by immemorial 
cuftom ; and we are informed by both, that the 
moft ancient inhabitants of North Britain werp 
clad with a Sagum tacked together about the neck 
with either a pin or buckle. If the Sagum was of 
one colour, it was called, in the language of the 
country, Plaide : if party-coloured or ftreakefl 
with different dyes, it was called Breaccan. 

Varro obferved that the word Sagum is of 
Celtic extract. The word Bracc^e is fq likewife. 
In the Galic tongue, which is perhaps the moft ge- 
nuine branch of the old Celtic, Saic fignifies a 
fkin or Hide. The Germans, like' many other 
uncivilized nations, covered themfelves with Ikiri 
before they began to manufafture woollen ftuffs ; 
and as Saic was the name of their original garbj 
n is highly probable, that after the woollen man- 
tle was intrcxluced in its p-ace, they gave it the 
well known name of their forhler covering. This 
conjedure is (6 much the more plaufible that the 
form of their mantle was in a great degree fimi- 
lar to that of their old covering. 

If we confult either lexicographers, or the wrj; 
ters of notes critical^and explanatory, we fliall finci 

fome 
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Ibmc difficulty in fettling the precife meaning of 
the word Bracca, But every Highlander in Britain 
knows that the Bracca was an upper garment of 
diverfe colours. The very word is to this day 
preferved in the Galic language, with the addition 
of only a fmgle letter, and, in the fame language, 
any thing that is party-coJoured is conflantly di- 
ftingiiilhed by the epithet Breac. 

Blue was the favourite colour among the Ca- 
ledonians *, or at leaft the moft prevalent. That 
their women of quality ufed blue mantles 
may be concluded from a paffage of Claudian f, 
as well as from tradition. 

The only or principal diflference between the 
drefs of the males and females was, that the 
mantle of the latter flowed down to their ankles^ 
as it did among the women of Germany. The 
ufe of the Fibula was common both to the men 
and the women of Caledonia *. 

K 4 It 



♦ Solifi. cap. XTLXw. 

\ Inde Caledonico velata Britannia nionflro 
Ferro PiAa genas, cujus vedigia verrit 
CaeruJus, occanique sefhim mentitur ami6tu9. 

Claud. Iroprini. Con. StiL 
In this paflage Britain is perfbnified hy the poet, and is painted 
in the cheeks, and clad with a blue mantle in the Pi^ifh manner. 
It is hardly poflible to make (en(e of the werifs without taking 
them in this view. 

I have it from very good authority, tha( a large filver buckle, 
once worn by Robert Rruce, King of Scotland, was tjll of late 
in the pofleiTion of Macdpugal, of Dunolly, a gentleman in Ar. 
gyleihire. Bruce, after the fatal battle of Methven, found himr 
felf under the neceflity of flyiflg to the Highlands, attended by 
only a fmall band of trufty friends. Maccfougal, of Lorn, one 
of the anceftors of the gendeman now mentioned^ being in the 
Engliih intereftf attacked that illudrious Prince in his flight, and 

overpowere'* 
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I T would be no difHcult matter to carry riif 
|)arallel between the Germans and Caiedofiians 
much further. Thofe who have enquired with care 
into the primaeval ftate of North Britain, will fee 
the comparifon in a much ftronger light, upon per« 
ufing, with attention, that admirable treat ife of 
Tacitus concerning Germany and its inhabitants. 
There is certainly a ftrong uniformity between 
all nations in a baibarous (late. The iinHlarity 
muft be much more apparent between nations wi- 
ginally fprung from the fame fource. But it evi- 
dently appears to any one acquainted uith the 
early hiftory of the Germans and Cakdonians, 
that the coriforraity between them, in point of 
cuftoms and national manners, is much more ftrik- 
ing than between the Caledonians and Britons % 
TWs feems greatly to favour thfe opinion of Ta- 
citus, and the tradition preferved by Bede. But 
it muft be confefled, that nothing decifive can be 
iaid on this head, though I intend to do all juf- 
tice to the fyftem* of the fuppofed Germanic ex- 
traction of the Caledonians. 

The great obje<ftion againft the fyftera is, tfiat 
as in that early period wherein North Britain was 
peopltd, the art of building and navigating veilels 
muft have teen either totally unknown, or very 
imperfeiSlly underftood in Germany,, it is much 



overpowered him with liipcrior numbers. Bruce performecT pro- 
tfgies of vaiour« in a narrow pafs where he porflcd himlelf fingly 
dll ail his friende were out of danger ; hut he was forced at 
kngt;b ^o give way, and in his retreat lo(l his upper garment, or 
at lead the buckle with which it was faftened. This fcirffle in 
^hich Bruce was thus worded, is fung by Barbour,, aii old Spp^- 
tift bard. 

* Sir William Temple^ 

iTtorc 
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ntott probable that the firft inhabitants of Cale- 
donia came rather from the Southern diviiion of 
the iflandi, than from any part of the Northern 
continent, at the diftance of feveral days faih'ng 
from any part of Britain *. 

This indeed is a very plaufible argument, and 
difficult to be obviated ; at the fame time it is not 
eafy to aicertain the period of time in which the 
Germans could Brft venture to commit themfelves^ 
with fafety, to the ocean. 

We know from good authority, that the Suiones 
of Germany had very confiderable fleets, either in 
the Baltic or in the Northern ocean, in Trajan'j 
time t ; of confequence it may be prefumed, that 
they knew the art of building and navigating (hips 
much earlier. The Teutones, who fought againft 
Caius Marius, mud have had feme tolerable veflels 
to tranfport themfeives and their families to Ger« 
many from the Northern parts of Scandinavia^ 
when they went upon their celebrated expeditioa 
towards the South of Europe. This being the 
cafe, there is but little abfurdity in fuppofing that 
the anceftors of the fame Teutones, or of the 
Suiones, or of feme other maritime nation in the 
Weftern part rfGernaany, might have ventured 
upon a voyage to North Britain, five or fix hun- 
dred years, at leoft, before the Suiones made (iich 
a confiderable figure at fea in the reign of Tra- 
jan. It does not appear that the Gauls underftood 
fea affairs niuch fooner than the Germans. If the 
Phenicians made early voyages to the coaft of 
Gaul, the fame love of gain that carried them thi- 
ther would have led them likewife to the maritime 

* Iniies, Crit. EfTay^ p- 71* t Tacit. Lips. p>45o. 
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parts of Germany ; and nothing could hinder the 
Allcmans, any more than the Gauls, from learn- 
ing the more timple branches of (hip building and 
navigation. 

It may indeed be faid that the Gauls might 
have eafily learned the art of building (hips from 
the Phocoeans of Mafilia, who were fettled among 
them, and conftquently might have underftood 
fea affairs much earlier than the Germans. But 
South Britain mull have been peopled, if we can 
j idge from appearances, before the Phocoeans pof- 
lefled themfelves of the Maflilian diftridt of Gaul, 
an event which happened about five hundred years 
before the birth of Chrift •. 

Without admitting an early knowledge of 
ravigation, it is difficult to account how the Bel- 
gic Gauls tranfpoited themfelves into Britain. 
They certainly could not ftow themfelves, their 
-wives, children, ^nd cattle, in Curracbs. They 
muft, in (hort, have veffels of a larger and better 
conftruftion. Should this be allowed, what could 
hinder the anceftors of tho(e Saxons, Friefians, 
Normans, and Oftmans, who harraifed the South- 
ern parts of Europe in after ^ges, from having 
veflTels equally good with thofe of Gaul, or from 
making voyages into a country at the diftanceof 
a few days failing ? The Saxons infefted the coaft 
of Britain under the reign of Diocletian ; and \i 
we can give credit to Saxo Grammaticus, the 
Danes invaded Britain feveral ages before the 
Roman enfigns were difplayed there. But be that 
as it will, it is certain .that the maritime nations of 
Germany and Scandia were very bold adventurers 

* Juil. lib. xliii. c. 3. 

at 
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at Tea, before the Roman empire began to de- 
cline ; and they may have been fo much fboner^ 
though the Greek and Roman hiftories are filent 
upon that head. 

If it (hould be faid, that the firft Belgic co- 
lonics made their way into Britain in Curacbs or 
boats made of wicker and ox hides, it may be 
anfwered, that thefe Curacbs muft then have been 
confiderably larger than thofe ufed for many ages 
by feveral barbarous nations upon rivers and narrow 
founds. The Belgic colonies who tranfmigrated 
into Britain, had originally cattle to carry along 
with them in their tran (ports : and there is 
no reafon to believe that the ancient inhabitants 
of Britanny, Normandy, or Picardy, had more 
Ikill to build veflels fit for a national migration, 
or more courage to ufc them -than the ancient in* 
habitants of Holland, Friefland, Weftphalia, Sax- 
ony, or Denmark. It is true, the latter lay at a 
greater. diftance from Britain : But if the Britons 
of Lucan's time ventured out into the ocean in 
Curacbs*^ the old Germans might have likewife 
done fo. Should they even be too timid or un- 
Ikilful to make at once a crofs voyage to Cale- 
donia, it was always in their power, after coaft- 
ing the Belgic Gaul and South Britain, to arrive 
at laft in the Northern divifion of this ifland; 

From the parallel drawn between the Germans 
and Caledonians, and the obfervations I have made 
on the fuppofed ftateof navigation in thofe times^ 
it muft be owned that there is fome additional 
ftrength given toBede's tradition, and the remark 
of Tacitus. But after all, the Gaulifh defcent of 



* Lucani PI>arf lib. iv. ver. 1 30, et feq. 
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tb& Caledonians is the moib natural and the le^ 
liable to objedlions. In the obfcurity which in- 
volves fo earFy a period, probability muft take 
place of all arguments dii^awn from tbe fimilarity 
<^ manners and cuftoms which invariably fubfifts 
among all barbarous nations ; at the fame time, 1 
am actually of opinion', that the Caledonians and 
Germans defcended originally from the fame Gaul- 
i(h ftock. 

The Gauls who firft poflefled themfelvcs of 
Britain,^ might eafily^ at the famte time, fend co- 
lonies beyond the Rhine. In a coiufe of ages the 
inhabitants of Gaul, as they pollefled a fine-climate 
and ibil, naturally formed themfelves into regular 
goveroments and communities, and made a more 
Tapid progreis towards civilization than the Cetto- 
Gennanic colonies they fait beyond the Rhine, 
W& which,, from the nature of the comitry they 
{toilefled, muft lonjger remain in a ftate of ba.rba^ 
my^ In procets of time the Gauls, no doubt, 
from^ an increafe of numbers, fent (uccedive co^ 
loni^ to Britain. The firft colonifts, fi'om the 
prefliire of thofe new comers, gradi^liy migrated 
to the North, till at laft they pofleflcd themfelves 
of the inacceifible mountains of Caledonia. There 
iliey not only found fecurity to themfelves but to 
their original cuftoms and language, which, fi'om 
the fimplicity of a life fpent in hunting, fuffered , 
very few innovations. The northern Germans* 
certainly, from fimilar circumftances, gradually 
had moved towards the Baltic, and had the {?^s^ 
qpportnaities of preferving the ancient cuftoms and 
language once common to the great Celtic ftock. 
Thus the refemblance between the old Germans 
and Caledonians is better accounted for, than fi'om 

a 
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a dedudlion of the latter from the former In an 1^ 
ter age. 

A s the Gauls, as I have above (aid, made a 
quicker progrefs towards ctvilizatten than their 
colonies in Britain, and beyond the Rhine, fo their 
language and manners fufiered a more rapd 
diange. The arts of civil life introduce among 
mankind a new form of ideas, and of oourfe new 
words and new manners. To this, and this alone^ 
.muft be afcribed the difference between the Cale- 
donians, and the Gauls and Britons of the South, 
in point of the conflrudion of their language, 
^d the diveriity of a few national ci^ms. 
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DISSERTATION XIII. 



Of the Degrees and Titles of Honour 
among the Scots of the Middle Ages. 
Of obfolete Law Terms in Regiam Ma- 
jeftatem. Of the Merchetse Mulierum- 



THE Galic- dlale<a of the old Celtic was the 
common language of the greaceft part of 
Scotland, from time immemorial, down to the 
eleventh century* The Scots who lay to the South 
of Clyde and the Forth h^d, for feveral ages be- 
fore the acra now affigned, a good deal of inter- 
courfe with the Saxons of Bernicia and Deira. 
That dividon of Scotland was, at intervals, fubjed 
to a Saxon government *. Some of the Scots 
Kings were Lords of Cumberland, before their 
acceiiioirto the throne, and kept their little courts 
in that part of England. From thcfe circumftan- 
ces we may conclude, that the Saxon tongue pre- 
vailed in the Southern divifion of North Britain 
for a confiderable time before it crofled the Firth 
of Edinburgh, in its progrefs to the North. 

r 

• Bedc. 

Together 
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Together with the language, cufloms and 
laws of the Saxons, Malcolm Canemore introduced 
Saxon or French titles of magiftracy and honour^ 
unknown till then in Scotland. 

Before that time North Britain, like other un- 
poliOied countries, may be fuppofcd to lave been 
very defective in its laws. Hedlor Boece, and 
fome other Scottilh hiftorians, have given the wor'd 
an abftradt of fome excellent laws made by Ken- 
neth the Second and Macbeth : but their autho* 
rity on this head is extreamly queftionable. There 
is another body of laws which are commonly at-- 
tributed to Malcolm, the fecond of that name, 
who in the year 1004. mounted the throne of 
Scotland : but our ableft antiquaries have been 
much divided on this fuhjed. The learned Sir 
John Skene, and Sir James Dalrymple, are pofitive 
that thefe laws ought to be afcribed to Malcolm ; 
but Dr. Nicolfon, Bifliop of Carlifle, Dr. Hickes, 
and before them. Sir Henry Spelman, contended 
for fixing them to a later period. I have thrown 
at the bottom of the page Spelman's own words *. 

Mal- 



* ** Skene begins the laws of Scotland with thofe of Malcolm 
the Second. But it is far from being clear that the laws which 
go under that King's name are fo ancient. They contain many 
words and terms which belong to a more modern age : belidesy 
they refer to cufloms, and names of offices, which b^ng to a later 
period. Skene likewife attributes to David the firft thole four books 
which are inritled, Regiam Majeftatem Scotiae. This Monarch, 
according to his calculation, began to reign in the year of Chrili 
1 1 24, or about the twenty-fourth of Henry the Firft. Bue 
Randolph de Glanville did not write his treatife concerning the 
laws and cufloms of England, ttll after the twenty- fixth of Henry 
the Second's reign, that is, not till the year 1180} and they 
who compare this book of GIanville*s, aod the Regiam Maje(la- 
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Malcolm MxcKenneth, or the fee 
of Scotland of that name, was cotempo 
Canute. He was long at war with tl^ £ 
Englifh; and it is not likely that he 
thefe titles of honour from either of thoTt 
It is much more probable that his great 
Malcolm Canemore imported them fix 
^nd. In the Mac Alpine or MacKenneth la 
lion is frequently made of earls *, ar 
barons. Sir James Dalrymple infeii fi 
circumftance, that we had that degree o 
in Scotland during Malcolm the fecond^s 



tern of Scotland, will readily find iuch an i^rtement aiic 
in them, that they mirft conclude one of the two was c 
the other. But i allow others to determine whether w 
ported our fyftem of laws from Scotland.** 

** If it is impodible to prove that the feod^ law was 
in £ngland before the Norman conqueft, it is therefor 
being probable that the (ame feudal law was kaown ir 
about fixty years before that epoch. However andent , ;v/ 

between the French and the Scots migr have been, \\ ^^'^ / 
doubted whedier Malcolm the Second had iBi«=coiir( 
with that, or any other Continental nation, to learn t 
ttttion of then' government, or to know even their titles < 
and honour, fo as to transfer them into his own Idngdo / 

liardly credible chat he could have been the author of t^ 
which give exadt defaiptions of the offices of chancell 
ciary cfaamberlain, fteward of the houihold, conftabl ^^ 

chal, flieriff, provoft, baillies of burghs, together witi) 
Alleges and jurifdifb'on of barons. *' The BritonSf'fays C 
di&wa the name of barons : nor is there any thiag £iid 



* CoIIe^ions, p. 146. 
t Comites. 



/ 



rard to it in the Saxon laws. The firfl mention of this 
have met witb, is in a fragment of the laws made by O 
Greatf** See Spelman^s Gloilary, under the words Le -^ 

nan. 

•f Britnuiiay uadtr ^« articte, l>^fft^% of allXnglaDd. y 
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lent is not conclufive, till it is ad- 
t Monarch was the author of the 
I and if the ancient copy to which 
ight appeals; bb a fufficient autho- 
^ Thefc laws to Malcolm MacKenneth, 
^on which attributes them to Mac- 
argument equally good for making 
^Tiore ancient. 

^ originally a Dani(h word, which 
■phful, Comes and Dux, of the Latin 
i ddle ages *. Dah ymple infers, from 
conclufive authorities, that we had 
Vice-comites in Scotland before the 
crolm the Second t. But he allows that 
* gnity was not hereditarily annexed to 
die time of Malcolm Canemore. The 
.ns accordingly tell us, that MacDufl^ 
ife, was the firft that obtained the 
tie of Earl to his family. 
.N t; fays,. that there was no title of 
otland fuperior to that of Knight, ex- 
j of the Thanes and Jufticiaries, be- 
ja of Malcolm the fecond. But.it Is 
tain that there were gentlemen of the 
^der in Scotland fo early J Cambden 
fuppofe, that the origin of this dig- 
t inveftigated among the ancient Ger- 
ry quote the following p^fTage fj^om 

I ■ II ip ^h n 

off. under the word Eorla. 

. 146. 

lib. 6« cap. 52. 
10 great mention of this order till Malcolm the 

Henrj Firs Emprefs was fent from England to 
[nour of knighthood from David the ion of that 

L Tacitus : 
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Tacitus : " Amonjg the Germans, it is never cvX- 
tomary for any man to carry arms till the com- 
munity have firft given their approbation. That 
done, one of the principal nobility, or the young 
man's father or relation, adorns him with a Ihield 
or javelin, before a public aflembly. This cere* 
mony confers the fame dignity among them that 
the gown does among the Romans. Before their 
youth receive this honour, they are reckoned only 
a part of a private family ; but from that day 
forth they are confidered as members of the com- 
monwealth ♦" 

Before the titles of Barons, Earls, Dukes, 
Marquifles and Vifcounts were imported from fo- 
reign countries, all the degrees of honour known 
in Scotland were, as far as I can learn, the King, 
the Lord, the Tanift, and the Toftiich ; together 
with thofe belonging to offices, civil and eccleii- 
aftical. Barons came in with the feudal law. The 
word Ear! is of a Danifh extradt ; and the language 
of the Danes was unknown here till after the mid- 
dle of the ninth century. Robert the Third ae- 
ated our firft DukeSy and James the Sixth our 
Marquifes, Vifcounts and Baronets. 

The ancient Scots or Highlanders call the fo- 
vereign Ri ; tlie old Britons or Wellh Rbuy ; the 
modern French Roy ; the Italians Re \ and the Spa- 
niards Rey: From this fimilarity of founds, and^ 
identity of fenfe, we may reafonably infer, that 
the Rex of the. Latin is derived from the Celtic, 
and had originally the fame idea affixed to it which 
is conveyed by the correfpondent names in the fe- 
veral dialeds of that language. 

* Tacitus de mor. Qerm. cap. i j. 

The 
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The meaning of Ri is a ruler ; and among the 
ancients the idea of defpotifm was not annexed to 
regal government. This opinion only obtained 
in the Eaft. The Celtic nations litnited the regal 
authority to very narrow bounds. The old Mo^ 
narchs of North Britain and Ireland were too 
vreak^ either to controul the pride and infolence 
of the greatj or to rcftrain the licentioufnefs of the 
populace; Many of thofe Princes, if we credit 
hiftory, were dethroned^ and fome of them eveii 
put to death by their fubjedls ; which is a demons 
ftration that their power was eitremely circum-* 
fcribed. They were not in pofleflion of treafures^ 
to keep (landing armies, or to corrupt thofe whofe 
avarice might inducQ them to be inftrtiments o^ 
tyranny. 

Next to the King were thofe great kndbol^ 
ders who are called Z^rA in Englilh, Lairds in 
Scotch, and Tierna in the ardent Galic. It it very 
probable that the Galic tiernd^ or the Welch 
Teyrn^ was the iirft title df fuprem**. dignity among 
the Celtic nations ♦. 

The Highlanders 4nd Irifti frequently addrefs 
the Supreme being under this name • and hence 
it may be concluded, that their anceftors had nd 
conception of power fuperior to that of the Tiernd. 
From the fame confideration we may likewife in- 
fer, that originally evety one called Tierna was 
an independent Prineci It was only after iiiany 
fuch Lords had become the vaflals of iiiightier 

* Ticfna is derived very probabi j from TV, The one^ by way 
bf cmintncc, and Ferran^ Land. E&rarii in. the oblique tafe« 
J)r6ducea Bran. So that Tierna is the fame with Tieran, A man 
0/ Ifindy or a great prQfrietw of Ian A. 

L 2 Princes 
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Princes, that this name was given to perfons in a 
ftate of fubordination. As the Romans formed 
their Repc out of the Celtic word i?/, fo the Greeb 
derived their Xi/potiyo^ from Tierna. The word Ty- 
rant was originally no more odious, in the lan- 
guage of that nation, than King is in that of En- 
gland. It were an eafy matter to (how that fome 
excellent Princes were ftiled Tyrants in Greece, 
•and agreeable to that mode of expreffion in ancient 
times, Mne2LS gives, the very fame title to the good 
old Latinu§. 

The third name of dignity among the Scots of 
ancient times was Tanift^ or Taniftear. This word 
has been confounded with Thane, which occurs 
frequently in the hiftory of .Scotland. Buchanan 
fays, that before the reign of Malcolm the Second, 
Thane was the higheft title immediately after that 
of King His explication of the word is, the Go- 
vernor of a country, or the King's Lieutenant in 
a certain divifion of his dominions *. Every one 
converfant in fhe hiftory of Scotland has read of 
Banquho, Thane of Lochaber, MacDufF, Thane 
of Fife, and Soiiierled, Thane of Argyle. 

The appellation of Thane was known in Eng- 
land, and common there for feveral ages : nor was 
it difcontinued till after the Norman conquefl. In 
the Saxon tongue, Tbane^ Theger, and Tain, fig- 
nified a Servant or Minifter t. 

The Irifh had their Tanift ; and in their lan- 
guage the meaning of that word is, the fecond 
perfo:s or fecond thing t. It is not probable that 



* Praetcr Thanos hoc efl praefedos Regionum, Buchan. in 
Milculm. 

\ Spelman's GlofTary, uader thefe words. 
I bcc Lhoyfs Irifli DifUonary. 

they 
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they borrowed the title from the Englifh, as, not- 
withftanding of Bedc's allegation concerning the 
friendly difpolition of the Irifh towards the Saxons 
of the fixth and feventh centuries, they had a 
mortal averfion to the Englifh ; and before the 
conqueft of Ireland by Henry the Second, the title 
of Tanift became obfolete : it may therefore be 
prefumed that Tanift is an ancient Galic word. 

I N the fettlement of fucceflion, the law of 
Taniftry prevailed in Ireland from the carlieft ac- . 
counts of time. " According to that law, fays 
Sir James Ware ♦, the hereditary right of fuccef- 
lion was not maintained among the Princes or the 
Rulers of countries ; but the ftrongeft, or he who 
had moft followers, very often the eldeft and mofl 
worthy of the deceafed King's blood and name, 
fucceeded him. This perfori, by the common 
fufFrage of the people, and in the lifetime of his 
predeceflbr, was appointed to fiicceed, and was 
called Tanift^ that is to fay, the fecond in dignity. 
Whoever received this dignity, maintained him- 
felf and followers, partly out of certain lands fet 
apart for that purpofe, but chiefly out of tributary 
impofitions, which he exafted in an arbitra- 
ry maiiiner; impofitions, from which the lands 
of the church only, and thofe of perfons vefted 
with particular immunities, were exempted.'* 

The fame cuftbm was a fundamental law in 
Scotland tor many ages. Upon the death of a 
King» the throne was not generally filled by his 
fon, or daughter, failing of male iffue, but by his 
•brother, uncle, coufin-german, or near relation of 
the fame blood.. The perfonal merit of the fuc- 



^ An^iq. and Hift. of Ireland, chap. 8. 

h Z cefir 
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fceflbr, the regard paid to the memory of his im? 
mediate anceilors, or his addrefs in gaining a 
piajority pf the leading men, frequently advanced 
him to the crqwn, notwithftanding the precautions 
taken by his predeceflpr. 

The hiftory of the Saxon heptarchy, or that 
pf the Englifh mpnarchy, dpwn tp the time of the 
iconqueft, Ihews, that the law of Taniftry waa 
very often the rule obferved in the fuccefl'ion of 
Sovereigns. No great regard was paid to heredi- 
tary right : the King's brother was frequently pre- 
ferred to his fon ; a baftard Prince fometimes took 
place of a legitimate one ; and the will of the 
laft reigning Sovereign h^d inore th^ on^e ex- 
plujfed the lineal hejr. 

It is plain that the law of Taniftry had a 
natural tendency to embroil families, countries 
and kingdoms. In all the places where it pre- 
vailed, domeftic feuds, provincial infurreftjons, 
and nationstl wars, mufl have been unavoidably 
frequent. But as the Scots and Irifli, and almoft 
pvcry other Celtic uation, made arms the great 
occupation of life, they thought it highly 
inexpedient to intruft the diredtipn of the ftate to 
infants, minors, or unexperienced youths. With 
them It was the moft eflential coniideration to have 
a brave and difinterefted Prince, who had been 
inured to war, and who could lead them into the 
field, infpire them with fpirit, and fuppiHt them 
with condu^a. They confidered the King at pnce 
as the fubjedl and leader of the community. 

I N Ireland the law of Taniftry not only deteF- 
pijned the regal fucceflipn, but ykewife extended 
to every great eftate pofleflTed ■ by a fubjedt. The 
l-ord o![ every country, and the Chief of every 
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Sept was fucceeded, not by his fon or next heir, 
but by the Tanift, who was eledli /c, and who fre- 
quently procured his eledlion by foice of arms*. 
In Scotland the cafe was much the fame^ till the 
eflablifliment of the feudal law, and in fome pla- 
ces long after that period 

I N the Highlands and Weftern Ifles the Tierna's 
next brother claimed a third f. part of the eftate 
during life, by virtue of a right founded on ah 
immemorial cuftom. It is not above two hun- 
dred years back fince the Taniftry regulation, and 
the difputes confequent upon it, prevailed in the 
Highlands* There have been ibme inftances of 
it much later. 

TosHicH was another title of honour which 
obtained among the Scots of the middle ages. 
Spelman imagined that this dignity was the fame 
with that of the Thane t. But the Highlanders, 
among whofe predeceflbrs the word was once com- 
mon, diftinguifli carefully in their language the 
Tojbicb from the Taniftair^ or the Tierna. When 
jthey enumerate the different clafles of their great 
men, agreeable to the language of former* times, 
t!iey make ufe of thefe three titles, in the fame 
fentence, with 9^ disjundtive adverb between them. 

In Galic, Tus^ Tos, and Tofkicb^ fignify th« 
beginnings or the firft part of any thing, and 
fometimes the front of an army or battle H. Hence 
Ae Name Tojbicb IF ; that is to fay, the General, 



* Sir John Davis^s Hiftor. Relations of Ireland. 
+ Tnan Tit mis. 

J Spelm GloiT under the word Thane. 
H See Lhoyd's Irifh Dictionary. 

1 The Moguls or Calmachs give the name of Taijba to their 
beads of tilbes, and that of Contaifba to their Great Chan. — - 

L 4 Ca 
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or Leader of the van. The interpretation now 
given of the word Tolhich is confirnFied by the 
name of a confiderable family in the Highlands of 
Scotland — the clan of M'Intofli, who fay, that 
they derive their pedigree from the illuftrious Mac 
DufF, once Thane, and afterwards Earl of Fife. 
MacDuff, in confideration of his fervices to Mai- 



t^^^^ 



Can itfclf is the fame with the Caen of the Galic, fignifying Head, 
^d metaphorical ly the head of a family ; fo that Cantaijha^ or 

gand Chan, would be expreffed by a Highlander Cantoiftncb, 
ere it is worthy to remark the connexion between the old Mo- 
gul or Tartar language and the Celtic, This connedtion offers 
fonie kind of prefumpcion that they fprung from the fame ori- 
ginal ftpckf 1 he great riv^r Oxus, called by the Tartars Am^ 
ivhich» rifing in mount Imaus, once discharged itfelf in the 
Cafpian (ea» but noNv^ haying changed its courle, falls into the 
Jake of Aral^ fiaturaliy divides Alia into almoH: two equal parts, 
The Tartars, and fome pther E^ftern nations, called that divi- 
fion which lies to the Sourh-weft kany that to the North-eaft 
^urart, which are plainly Celtic words. Iran is compounded of 
lar^ South- weft, and ran, divifion ; and Turan, in the fame 
inanner, is compofed qf the two words Tua and ran, which fig- 
nify the Northern country or divifion. See A^ui Gbasct^ Hi(t 
pf Tartary, vpl ii. p. 541. 

It were eafy to purfue the fimilarity between the Tartar and 
Celtic languages much farther. I (hall give one other inftance. 
•The great Zingis Chan, firft Emperor of the Moguls, being one 
day hunting, and perceiving a foluary tree, ej^ceeding tall and 
beautiful, he ordered his ions to inter hio) under it, after his 
fleath ; whiph they accordingly executed with all the requifite 
ceremony. There grew, in time, fuch beautiful trees about the 
tomb, and in fuch, numbers, that an arrow, ihot from a boW| 
fould hardly i|nd a pailage through them^ • prom that circum- 
jftance, they have given to that place the name of Barcban Ca/- 
Mn i and all the Princes of the ppderity of Zingis Chan who 
lince then died in thoie provinces, have been interred in the 
feme place. Barcben Caltin is perfeftly underftood by every 
jScots Highlander : it iignifies a beautiful thicket of birch and 
taael trees. — ;— Hift. of Tartary, vol. ii. p. 1 45. 

colm 
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coltri Canemore, obtained a grant, which gave 
him and his/ heirs a right of leading the van of the 
royal army on every iniportant occafion. The 
Chieftain of the clan that is defcended from this 
great Earl is ftiled Mac in Tojbicb in Galic, that 
is to fey, the Son of the General. 

OcHiERN, or Ogetharius, is another title of ho- 
nour mentioned in the ancient laws of Scotland. 
Spelman, copying after Skene, fays, that the Of- 
cbiern is a perfon of the fame dignity with a 
Thane's fon ; becaufe, in the laws of Regiam Ma- 
jeftatem, the marcheta of a Thane's daughter is 
equal to the marcheta of an Ocbiern's daughter*, 
as the Cro of;a Thane was the fame with that of 
an Ochiern. The ?word is undoubtedly a Galic 
one, coritratfted from Oge-Tbierna^ that is, the 
young Lord, or heir apparent of a landed gentle- 
man. It is fikewife not improbable that the Thane 
of our Regiam Majeftatem is the Tanift, or the 
perfon* who pofleffed the third part of a great Lord's 

cftate tk 

The BrebonotSritbibbj mzy be ranked, with- 
<>\xt any impropriety, among the old Scottifti titles 
of honour. The Brehons were, in North Britain 
and Ireland, the Judges appointed by authority to 
determine, on ftated times, all the controverfies 
which happened within their refpedtive diftricls. 
Their courts were ufually held on the fide of a 
hill, where they were feated on green banks of 
earth. Thefe hills were called mute hills. It may 
be prefumed that the Brehons were far from being 

• Two kids, or twelve pennies. 

t Ogetharius is derived from Gig-fhear, (bat Is, a young 
. g^ntleiD^f 

de^eplv 
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deeply Ikilled in the intricate fcience of the law, 
which they profefled. By converfmg with the cc- 
clefiaftics in their neighbourhood, they learned 
(bme fcraps of the canon law, but knew little or 
nothing of the civil. The cuftoms which prevail- 
ed in the land wherein they lived, and the opi- 
nion of the times, were generally their rules of 
decifion. The office belonged to certain families, 
and was tranfmitted, like every other inheritance, 
from father to fon. Their dated falarics were farms 
of confiderable vahie. 

By the Brebon law oven the moft atrocious of- 
fenders were not punirtied with death, imprifon- 
ment, or exile, but were obliged to pay a fine, 
called Eric. The eleventh or twelfth part of this 
fine fell to the Judge's Ihare : the remainder be- 
longed partly to the King, or Superior of the land, 
and partly to the perfon injured ; or if killed, to 
his relations. 

We learn from Tacitus, that the fame cuftom 
prevailed among the ancient Germans. After he 
had obfcrvcd that they hanged traitors and de- 
fcrters on trees, and that perfons, either coward- 
ly or infamous for impurity, were drowned in miry 
lakes, he adds, ** Men guilty of crimes lefs fcan- 
dalous, were, upon convidtion, fined in a number 
of cattle. A part of this fine was paid to the 
King or common-wealth, and another portion of 
it was given to the perfon injured, or to his near- 
eft friends." 

In Scotland the fame cuftom prevailed, till 
within three or four hundred years ago, and in 
fome divifions of it much later. In our laws of 
Regiam Majeftatem, we find it en^dted, That one 
who, riding through a town, rides over and kills 

any 
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iany of the inhabitants, is to pay a proper ranrom, 
no iefs than if he had wilfully deftroyed him ♦. 
The name given to the ranfom in the law is Cro 
^nd Galrnes, The Cro of every man is afcertain- 
jed, in the fame inflitutes^ according to his quali- 
ty or birth. The Cro of an Earl is one hundred 
^nd forty cows. The Cro of an Earl's fon, or 
Thane is an hundred cows. The Cro of a ple- 
beian, or villain^ is fix teen. The Cro, Galmes 
and Enacb of all other ranks and orders of men 
are particularly defined in thofe laws. 

Spelman has judicioufly remarked, that thefe 
three barbarous words are of Irifh extradtion. But 
he did not recoiled that the Galic of Scotland 
was much the fame with the language of Ireland, 
and that the words were originally Britifh. They 
certainly had once a place in the law of Scotland, 
though their true meaning has not been yet fettled. 
The wealth of the ancient Scots, efpecially to- 
wards the North, • confifted folely in cattle. In 
the language fpoken there, Cro fignifies Cows, and 
Cfoo a (heepfold or Cow-pen. Agreeable to this 
explication of thefe two terms, a murderer is 
ordered by our old laws to pay the Cro of the 
perfon whom he had killed, that is, to pay the 
ftated equivalent for his life, in cattle taken out 
pf the flayer's pen or fold. 

GALMES is a Galic word, and means a Pledge, 
or Compenfation for any thing that iscarried away 
or deftroyed t. In the fame language, Enacb 
ftands fometimes for the Englifti word Bounty, 
find fometimes for an Eftimate or Ranfom. 

f Regiam Majeft. lib. 4. cap 24. 

t Qi^l^ ITS tbe Galic. is a Pledge, and Meas an EftJmafe. 

CRO 
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CROj Galmes and Enach are perhaps fynoni- 
mous terms, according to the common language 
of the Scottifh law, which is full of fuch tauto- 
logical expreffions. If there is any real difference 
between thefe words in the cafe before us, they 
♦ fignify three diftindt fines ; one payable to the 
King, or Superior of the perfon flain ; another to 
his children; and a third to his C/W^i, or the tribe 
to which he belonged. Agi-eeable to this diftinc- 
tioa of fines, the eld Saxons of England obliged 
murderers to pay thre^ different ranfoms, the 
Fredum to the King, the PFergelt to his family, 
and the Linebote to his kinfmen *. 
• KELCHTN is another term in the old Scot- 
tiflb law, to exprefs a muld due by one guilty of 
manllaughter. In our Regiam Majeftatem t, the 
Kelchyn of an Earl is fixty-fix cows and two thirds ; 
the Kelchyn of an Earl's fon, or of a Thane, is 
forty-four cows, twenty-one pence, and two thirds 
of an obulus or bodle ; the Kelchyn of a Thane's 
fon is by a fourth part lefs than that of his father •, 
and the law adds, that a fwain, or perfon of low 
degree, is to have no (hare of the Kelchyn. 

The learned Sir John Skene obferves, that in 
•the ancient language of Scotland, Gailchen figni- 
.fies a pecuniary muld, to which one is made liable, 
for a fault or crime. Spelman differs from him 
.only fo far as to think the word an Irift one. 
Skene's conjefturc is partly jiift, and partly other- 
wife. The Kelchyn was a mulft, but not always 
, fi pecuniary one, not payable for every fault or 
i:rime. We fee the Kelchyn of an Earl is fixty- 

» See Spelfnan, under thefe words. 
f Reg, Majeft. lib. 4. cap. 38. 

fix 
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fix cows, and two thirds of a cow. This fine 
belonged to the kinfmen of the pcrfon killed \ 
but to thofe only of principal note aniong them. 

In the old Scottifh law, with regard to the fine 
paid by the murderer of an Earl, riiis Croo is de- 
clared to be one hundred and forty cows, and 
every cow priced at three Orae. In a law of Ca- 
nute the Great, quoted by Spelman t, fifteen Orae, 
or Horae, are made equal to a pound : and fiip- 
pofing the Engtiih pound of thofe days to have 
been twelve times as much as the Scottifh one, and 
the Orae of both nations the fame, the pecuniary 
value of one cow would have been about five 
(hillings fterling. But (hould one fuppofe that the 
Ora of North Britain was to that of the Southetn 
divilion, what the pounds, (hillings and pence of 
the former are to thofe of the latter, the price of a 
cow in Scotland was, at the time of compiling the 
Regiam Majeftatem, proportionably low. 

It is certain that money was extremely fcarce 
in Scotland during the reign of King David the 
Firft. But as we cannot well imagine diat a full 
grown cow was fold for the fmall trifle of five- 
pence in that period, and as it is not in any dc- 
gree probable that the price of it could have rifen 
to five fhillings flerling, we have here 6ne proof, 
together with many more, from which it may be 
evinced, that the laws of Regiam Majeftateiri were 
framed in the time of David the Second, and not 
in th days of the firft Scottifh King of that name. 



* Kelchyn fignifies, paid to one's kinfxncn, and is dcrixed 
from Gial and Cinnea* 
f In voc. Ora. 

In 
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In ^t. part of Regtam Majeftatem which a^ 
certai.is the different Merchetae Mulierum, thcf 
Vacca, or large G- w, is valued at fix folidi, or 
(hillings. Th^ real arnount of that folidus cannoC 
well -be determined. If an Englifti one^ the prict 
of a cow is cdnfiderably greater than the cftimatc^ 
already given : if a Scottish, it fmfcs dorwn to % 
fmall matter. 

X s I have entered upon the explication of Jaw 
terms, it is proper to give fome folutrori of one 
of them, which, as it is now underftood, leaves, 
a reproach upon our anceftors. The meaning of 
Mercbeta Mulierum is, according to fome, found- 
ed upon a cuftom which did great di(houour ta 
die ancient civil government of Scotland. 

Some of oiir beft hiftorians give the following 
account of the introdudlion of the Mercbeta Mu-^ 
lierutn among the ancient Scots. Evenusthe Third, 
a King of Scotland, cotemporary with Auguftudy 
made a law, by which he and his fucceflbrs in the 
throne were authorized to lie with every bride, if 
a woman of quality, before her hufband could 
approach her : and in confequence of this law, the 
great men of the nation had a power of the fame 
kind over the brides of their vaflals and fervants. 
We are fold further by the fame grave and learn-^ 
cd hiftorians, that this law was ftriftly obfcrved 
throughout the kingdom ; nor was it difcontinued 
or repealed, till after a revolution of more than 
ten whole centuries. It was near the end of the 
eleventh age, that the importunities of St. Mar-* 
garet prevailed with her hufband, Malcolm Cane- 
more, to aboliih this unjuftifiable cuftom. From 
that time forward, inftcad of the fcandalous liber- 
ty given to every Superior by virtue of Evenus!s 

law 
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law, the vaflal or fervant was impowered to re- 
deem the firft night of his bride by paying a tax 
in money *. This tax was called Merchetae Mu* 
lierum. 

I KNOW not whether any one has been hitherto 
fceptical enough to call the truth of this tale in 
queftion, though it wears the face of abfurdity 
and fable: Twenty moral demonftrations confpire 
in rendering it abfolutely incredible. 

EvENus, the fuppofed author of the law, is 
no more than an imaginary being. Boece and 
Buchanan, with all their hiflorical knowledge 
and induftry, knewjuft as little concerning the 
Princes of Caledonia, coeval with Auguftus, and 
of the laws eftablilhed by them, as the other 
learned men of Europe knew with regard to the 
Emperors of Mexico before the time of Fernando 
Cortez. ' 

It is impoflible to prove that any conflderable 
divifion of Caledonia was governed by a fingJe Mo- 
narch in the Auguftan age. But were it true that » 
the cafe was otherwife, and alfo certain that Eve- 
nus reigned in the Weftern parts of North Bri- 
tain in that very epoch, it is not credible that the 
Scots of that age would have granted fo very ex- 
travagant a prerogative to their King, or fo very 
uncommon a privilege to their nobility. In thofe 
early times men were too fierce and intradable 
to crouch under a burden fo infupportable. To 
a people of fpirit, a total extinAion of freedom 
and property, in every- other inftance, would have 
been a much eafier yoke than the flavery, oppref- 



* Bo^ce fa^s a merk of filver^ Buchanan Haifa naerk. 

Hon 
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fion and diigrace attending (b very (hocking a 
proftitution of their wives, daughters and kinf» 
women. But had even the lower people of Scot- 
land been the moft abjeft of all flaves, and un^ 
common patterns of p^ve obedience, it cannot 
be fuppofed that all the nobility, from age to age» 
would have pra<ftifed the dodtrine of non-refiftance, 
in iUch an amazing degree of perfedtion, as to pter- 
rait their Sovereign to violate their honour in fo 
heinous a manner. We knaw that many Princes^ 
b:ifides Tarquin, were dethroned, banilhed, and 
cut to pieces, for attempting the chaftity of wo- 
men. And we may fafely affirm^ that the moft 
defpotic King or Sultan in the Eaft 'would fall 
a facrifice, (hould he endeavour to dlablifti the 
law of Evenus in that country, which has al- 
ways been the fcene of the feverefl exertion of ar- 
\bitrary power. 

Some may fay, that the manners and opinions 
of men are greatly changed. But human nature 
was always, and will ever continue the fame, in 
the matter now under confideration. In vain will 
it be faid, that the Scots, through a long habit, 
became reconciled to this ignominious cuftom. 
The Scots certainly were not more pailive than 
the other brave nations of the world : and the 
hiftory of mankind does not exhibit a fingle in- 
ftance of fuch brutal infenfibility in any nation. 

The fatyrical Gildas, who had entertained the 
moft violent prejudices againft the Scots, would 
•not have omitted fuch an opportunity of declaim- 
ing againft them, with his ufual acrimony. Bede 
himfelf, though a writer of much greater huma- 
nity and moderation, would not have overlook- 
ed fo remarkable a part of their charatfler, efpeci^- 

ally 
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ally as he impeaches them, more than once, of 
other immoralities. It would have been more to 
his honour to have animadverted feverely on fo 
flagitious a practice, than to arraign them fo fre- 
quently of heteiodoxy, for a pretended error in 
the trivial affair of Eafter. 

If we confider the jealoufy natural to women^ it 
is highly improbable that the iqueeh of Malcolm 
Canemore was the firft royal confort in Scotland 
that would have foUcited her huflband for a re* 
peal of this infamous law. In the courfe of more 
than a thoufand years, which intervened between 
the pretended Evenus and Malcolm, there were 
no doubt many Qiieens whofe influence with 
their hulbands might have abrogated this laA 
civious inftitution. — The llory altogether weara 
fuch a face of improbability, that it is aftonifliing 
how it ever became the fubjeft of tradition itfelf, 
and much more that it has received the fanc^ion 
of hiftorians. 

It is however certain that the Merchetae Mulie- 
rum were once paid in Scotland, and authorized 
by law. But this impofition was not peculiar to 
that kingdom. The Merchetse Mulierum were, 
properly fpeaking, pecuniary fines, paid by the 
vaflal and fervant to his lord and mafter^ Upon 
the marriage of his daughter, or paid by a widow 
upon a reiteration of nuptials : and this cuftom 
obtained in every part of Britain, though with 
fome variation. 

I CANNOT determine whether the brides of 
England or Wale* were liable to this tax before 
the conqueft ; but in the reign of William the 
Norman they certainly were. " A woman faith 
Dorriefday book in whaf: ever way ftie came by 

M a hus- 
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a hufband, gave twenty Shillings to the King, if 
a widow ; but if a maid, ten only*." That the 
grievance arifing from this hard law was univerfal, 
or at lead very general, may be juftly concluded 
from different articles of the charter granted by 
Henry the firft, and from the famous Magna Char- 
ta of l^ing John. 

In the tourth article of Henry's charter are the 
following words : " If any one of the Barons, or 
of the other vaifals that hold immediately of me, 
(hall incline to give his datighter, fitter, niece or 
kinfwoman in marriage, let him fpeak to me 
on that fubjeft : but neither (hall I take or receive 
any thing from him for a marriage hcence, nor 
(hall I hinder him from difpofing of the woman 
as he pleafes, unlefs he beftow her on my ene- 
my t." 

From the immunity given in thefe words, and 
from the preamble of the charter, one may na- 
turally infer, that the law of th^ Merchetae had 
formerly prevailed in every part of England, ex- 
cepting the fingle county of Kent. After King 
John had given the great charter of liberties to 
the Barons, and after that ineflimable right had 
been confirmed by his fon, grandfon, and great 
grandlbn, we find, that not only villians, or the 
lowed clafe of j)eople in England, were obliged 
to pay this fine, but thofc too who held their 
lands in free foccage X . The fine was called 
Merchetum or Maritagium there, as it went 
under the name of Mercheta in Scotland. 



• Spelman in voc. Marirag, 

f Match. Paris, p. 55. 

I Spelman in voc. Soke roaaeria 

It 
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It can fcarcely be doubted that the feudal infti- 
tutions of Scotland canie originally from England. 
The general fpirit of feudal laws^ and the manner 
in which they are exprefled, afford almoft a de- 
monftration on that head. Malcolm Canemore 
had lived Iqng in England, and owed very great 
obligations to that country. His Queen ^as a 
Saxon PrincefSj and Englifh exiles wej e the great 
favourites of both. Malcolm's children had an 
Englifh education ; and after that period of time, 
the Englifh language, <he Englifli fyftem of i * 
ligion, the Englilh drefs, and the Englifli law, 
became fafliionable in Scotland. Hence it may 
be inferred, that the old Scots ftood obliged to 
their neighbours for the Merchetae Mulierum, and 
not to Evenus, their ideal King. 

We have no caufe to believej whatever our 
hiftorians affirm on that head, that Qjieen .Mar- 
garet eafed the Scots from this opprelfive tax^ 
In Regiam Majjeftatem, the Merchetae payable 
by an earl's daughter is no lefs than twelve cows^ 
and was a perquilite which belonged to the Queen. 
The Merchetae due by a Thane's daughter fell to 
the fuperior, and was no more than a fingle cow, 
and twelve pence, which fell to the colledlor^s 
fliare. The Merchetse of every woman, whether 
virgin or widow, is determined by our oldefl: in- 
ftitutes, and the fine payable to the Queen was 
by far the moft confiderable. 

It is very evident that Boece and feiichanan 
miftook the origin and true meaning of the Mer-* 
chetae. According to the former, a Mark of filver 
was the compenfation demanded by Malcolm Ca- 
nemore for the firlt: night of the bride ^ a privi- 
lege to which he and bis nobles had an equal 

M 5i right. 
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right. But according to Buchanan, the very lialf 
of that pecuniary tax was all that could be r^quir* 
ed, or was given. • It is ftrange enough that thefc 
two authors could have differed fo widely in 
this matter ; and it is equally fo, that they ima- 
gined the fame fum precifely was exadled from 
every woman, whether of high or low rank, and 
whether a maid or a widow. From this circum- 
itance it may be juftly concluded, that neither of 
thefe hiflorians examined the old laws of their 
country*. 



♦ AA'ith regard to the. etymon of the word Mercheta, or Mer- 
chetum, none could be more improper than that offered by our 
learned countryman Skene. It carries indeed too much immo- 
dcfty in it to be laid before any delicate reader. It is very pro- 
bable that the tax under coniideration was paid in England before 
it wait impoied in Scotland. We fliould therefore look out for 
the true etymon of the Mercheta in England. The Merchetum 
was furely a pecuniary fine, and amounted at firft to- a Mark, 
Thofe who have (hidied the hiftory of ancient coins know very 
well that Marks of (liver and gold bore very different values in 
different countries, aees and nations f. The Englilh Mark 
confided of thirteen Diillings and four pence f^erling. The 
Mark of Scotland was no more than a twelfth part of that fum. 
The Burgundian ounce was the eighth part of a Mark ; and a 
Scottiih Mark was jufl an ounce. 1 he Danifh Mark feems to 
have been equiva ent to two denarii, or two pence ; and in foroe 
countries the Mark was equal to eight ounces. In fhort, what- 
ever the original amout of the Merchetum may have been, in 
all probability its etymon muft be Marca, Marcba, or Marcbata^ 
three words of the very fame meaning. 

\ See SpclmaB, under die word Marca. 
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AMODERN writer of fome eminence has 
atterhptcd to prove that religion was the 
true fource of poetry. According to him, it was 
very natural for a perfon who poflefled a warm 
imagination and a good heart, after contemplat- 
ing the marvellous works of that Great Being who 
is the Creator and Sovereign Lord of the univerfe, 
to feel the ftrongeft emotions of admiration, grati- 
tude and love. Filled with the idea of this grand 
objedt, he would foon endeavour to exprefs the 
awful impreffion he felt in language. Words fal- 
ling fhort of his conceptions, h^ would ftrive to 
fupply that want with the tuneful founds of fome 
mufical inftniment. Delighted with the harmony 
of agreeable founds, he would exert his whole 
ftrength in adding to his vocal praifes the fame 
numbers, meafure and cadence, which had been 
exprefled by the adtion of his hands, in playing oa 
the inftrument*. 



* Rollin, B^ll. Let. Vol. T. book iJ. art. JU 
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We are told by the mod ancient of al] hiftor 
rians, that the harp and organ weie known in a 
very.early period, and it is natural to think that 
there had been fome poetical compofitions before 
'y'ubal invented thofe inftruments. Vocal mufic 
was certainly prior to the invention of inftruments 
of mufic. There is no reafon therefore to fup- 
pofe but the numbers, meafures and cadence of 
yerfe, were known before words were adapted to 
the tone of an ii:ftrument. 

The moft ancient fpecimens of poetry now 
remaining were dedicated to the honour of the 
divinity. The two fongs of Mofes, and that of 
Debora, are entirely in that ftrain. The praifes 
beftowed on men and women in the latter are 
introduced epifodically, and have a manifeft re- 
ference to the main fubjedt. The lamentation of 
David over Saul and Jonathan is in a different 
ftile. Religion has little or no concern in it. The 
heroic exploits and untimely fate of thefe two 
great Princes make the vyhqle burthen pf that 
long. 

We mjiy take it for granted, that the art or 
of verfification was known ard much pradtifed 
before Mofes wrote his triumphal ode. But whe- 
ther the firft poetical eflay was employed in the 
fervice of God or in honour of fome great man or 
wonderful natural objedt, it is impoflible to fay. 
poetry is the triumphant voice of joy or the broken 
iighs of forrow and melancholy. The extreams 
of thofe paflions are moft violent in the earlieft 
ftage of fociety before the faculties of the hu- 
man mind are regulated by advanced civilization, 
the feelings of the heart are ftrong : and ftrong 
feeling? always produce that fublimity of expreflion 

which 
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which we call poetry. The variety of the life of 
the favage affords him opportunities of viewing 
natural objedts in their mod awful and ftriking 
form; therefore even his common converfations 
are expreflive of the deep impreffions of his mind, 
and his language is metaphorical and ftrong. In 
advanced (bciety, the cultivated ftate of the mind 
gives rife to abltradled ideas, which are too jejune 
and ill uriderftood to conftitute that fublimity of 
expreflion which is fo remarkable in the poetical 
compofitions of early ages. 

The poets of the Celtic nations were univerfally 
called bards by antient writers. The bards cele- 
brated in verfe the great adions of heroes, and 
men of high dignity and renown. Without en- 
croaching on the province of another order of men, 
they could not employ their genius on reh'gious 
fubjedts. 

A PASSAGE of Ammianus Marcellinus de- 
ferves our attention. " After the inhabitants of 
*' Gaul, fays he, had been gradually polilhed out 
^* of their original barbarity, the ftudy of fome 
valuable branches of learning made a confide- 
rable progrefs among them. The Bards, Eu- 
bates, and Druids, gave birth to that ftudy. 
** It was the bufinefs of the bards to fing the 
^' brave adlions of illuftrious men in heroic fong, 
and their poems on thefe fubjefts were accompa- 
nied by the fweet modulations of the lyre. The 
Eubates made deep refearches into the nobleft 
and moft fublime properties of nature : and they 
endeavoured to exprefs their fpeculations on that 
fubjedl in verfe. But the Druids, men of 1^ 
** more elevated genius, and formed into fbcieties 
^< agreeable to the rules laid down by Pythagoras, 
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^* acquire the hlgheft pitch of honour by their 
** enquiries into things fublime and unknown, and^ 

^efpifing all that belongs to the human race in 

this lower world, they made no difficulty of 
^' affirining that fouls are immortal *." 

Many learned writers among the' moderns have 
been of opinion that the Druids, Eubates and 
Bards, were three different orders of pricfts. But 
it requires a clearer proof than ancienj hiftory cajp 
furaifli, to fliew that the Bards took any greater 
concern in fpiritual affairs than the laity of their 
country, 

It is plain fVom Strabo's teftimony t, that the 
Eubates were priefts and much employed in phi- 
fiological difquifitions. Butunlefswe fuppofe that 
they publifhed poetical compofitions on religious 
fubjeds, it is difficult to know how to diftinguifh 
them from the Druids in the preceding paffage of 
Ammianus. The Druids compofed in verfe, but 
never publifhed any of their comppfitions. 

* Per h^c ioca hominlbus paula^tim excultis, viguere ftudia 
laudabilium doflrinarurn, incboata per Bardos et Cubages et 
Druldas: et Bardi c^uidein fortia virormn illuflrium fada, herol* 
cis couipoflca vei (ibus, fum duidbus jyr£ moduli^ cantitarunt : 
Euhages yero ferutanres funjma etfublimia naturae panderecona- 
bantur. Inter hos Druida^ ingeniis celiiores, iit au6toriras Py- 
tbagprse decr^vic, fodalitlis aftridli confoFciis qii§eftionibuB occuU 
taium reruip alcarunx^ue ere^Sti funt; et dei'pan£tant^s humana 
pronuntiarunt, anlmas imiponale^ Aoamian. lib. xv. circa 
finein. 

1 have taken the liberty of tranflating Qur author's pandere^ to 
f xprefs ifl verfe. Panders is z poetical word, and thoqgh feme- 
times found in prpfe writers, is never ufed in a profaic itile. In 
the fenfe of that word now under confideration it alfnoft alwaya 
conveys iHe idea of a pomp of di^ion, and a harmony of numr 
pcrs. 

\ Lib. iv. p. 302. 

Of*Tf«r, 
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OwoJtsi^, VateSy EubateSy Eubages^ and EubageSy 
are words of exadlly the fame meaning, and diver- 
fified only in the orthography by the vicious pro- 
nunciation of original authors, or the blunders of 
tranfcribers. Thofe to whom the name belonged 
were a Celtic order of priefts, philo(bphers, and 
poets, thought to have been prophetically infpired. 
Though the office is no more, the title has been 
hitherto preferved in the name of an Irifh tribe, 
and in that of a ScottiOi clan, once confiderable, 
and not yet extindl *- 

Luc AN has indentified the Vates and the Bard t : 
but he is the only claffical writer who has con.- 
founded thefe two names together. Virgil, Hor 
race, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, and others, 
fpeak of the Vates with great refpeft, and have 
given that title to themfelves, as well as to the moft 
eminent poets of Greece ; but not one of them has 
thought of doing the iame honour to the more ig^ 
noble race of Bards. 



• Among the old Infh families of note in the countv of Mayo, 
Cambden reckons that of MacVadus :|:, and in th^ Weftern Illes 
of Scotland are fome called MacFaid. in the Galic and Irtlh 
languages. Paid fignified a Prophet ||. 

As the Hibernian and Hebridian Scots had clans among then) 
who drew their origin and appellation from fome eminent Faids 
or prophetical poets, fo they had others who derived their pedi- 
gree from Bards famous in thetr day. Every one belonging to 
fhe clans defcended from th^fe, was, after his poetical anceftor^ 
denominated Mac-i-Bbairdy that is to fay, the (on of the Bard ; 
and according to the genius of the Saxon language, which ge- 
nerally fbbftitutes the German W in place of the Celtic Bh, the 
Mac-i-Bhairds go under the name of Ward, in the South of 
Scotland, and (ome parts of England, the Mac being rejected. 

t Lib. i. ver. 347, &c. 

{ Hib. Com. Maio. 

ji I«lfoyd*8 IrUh and EngliAi Di^ionarj. 
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Thb poet and prophet are congenial (buls. 
Their prcfeffions are nearly allied. The claim to 
fupernaiural infpiration is common to both: and 
certainly without a large portion of enthufiafm, 
taking that word in its original fenfe, neither of 
them could fucceed fo well as they have done. 
The conceptions of both rife to the grand, mar- 
vellous, and pathetic; their language is ftrong, 
animated, magnificent, full of tropes, and every 
way removed from profaic didtion. As it is the 
prophet's bufinefs to utter predidtions, fo the poet 
aflumes the fame character occafionally, and afierts 
tfiat he fpcaks the language of the Gods. 

It was for this reafon that the Romans gave 
the name of Vates indifcriminately to prophets 
and poets. This emphatical word, like many 
more, they borrowed from the old Celtic. The 
Vates of Gaul certainly exercifed the fecerdotal 
fiin^on. Strabo fays fo exprefly in the place to 
whicli I have already referred. Ammianus in- 
forms us, thait the Vates was a poet of (uperioqF 
.dignity to the Bard. This opinion of Ammianus 
]s ftrengthened by the authority of Virgil. 

QuiNTiLiAN remarks, that Virgil was peculir 
arly fond of old words, when proper and expref- 
five. This admirable poet was born and educated 
in the Ciialpine Gaul. He therefore muft have 
bcai much better acquainted with the Celtic lan- 
guage than any writer of his time. But be that as 
it will, it is plain that he makes a diftindion be- 
tween the Bard and the Vates. In his ninth 
eclogue, Lycidas confefles, or rather boafts a lit- 
tle, that he himfelf was a poet, and a poet oot of 
his own making, but oqe formed by the mufes, 
at the fame tinie he had too mudi modefty to 

imagine 
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imagine that he had a right to the name of Vates, 
though the (hepherds were pleaied to honour him 
with that title. 

*' Incipe fi quid habes : et me fecere poetam 

** Pierides, funt et mihi carmina : me quoque 
dicunt. ^ 

*' Vatem paftores, fed non ego credulus illis : 

" Nam neque adhuc Varo videor nee dicere 
Cinna . 

*' Digna, fed argutos interftrepere anfer olo- 
res *r 

Servius, 'and fome other commentators of great 
reputation, have done a manifeft injury to this 
paflage. Dr. Martin, after having given a Jong 
and learned note on it, concludes that the proper 
fignification of Vates is, a poet of the firft rank, 
a mafter of the art, and one that is really infpired. 
He had faid before that Fates feems to be an ap- 
pellation of greater dignity than Poeta^ and to an- 
fwer to the Bard of the Englifli. In this laft opi- 
nion he hasi been followed by another learned tran- 
flator. 

If I underftand the Englifh language. Bard is 
not a title of greater dignity than poet ; notwith- 
ftanding two eminent Englifh writers are of that 
opinion. The title of Bard, no doubt, is fome- 
times given to men defervedly celebrated for their 
poetical genius ; but the prefent modeof expreflion 
feems to have affixed an idea of contempt to that 
name. But in whatever degree of efteem the 
name of Bard is or may have been held, it is cer- 
tain that Vates never loft its original dignity. 

Some Celtic Bards treated, it is true, of theo- 
logical fubjeds in their compofitions. We are 

yirg, Eclog. ix. ver. 32, &c. 

■ ' to' 
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told by Tacitus *, that ** the Germans celebrated 
^^ Tuifto, aa earth born God, and his (bo Man- 
** nus, in poems of great antiquity." He adds, 
a little after, that the lame nation had poems of a 
very different ftrain ; poems calculated folely for 
infpiring their wa^iors with courage in action. 
Thofe martial (bngs were of the ccmpofition of the 
Bards, as appears from the name of Barditus, 
which was given to that fpecies of poetry. This 
name was borrowed from the Germans themfelves. 
Tacitus does not fay that the religious poems of 
the Germans were the productions of the Bards. 
The contrary is rather infinuated. Thefe theolo- 
gical pieces were the work of a more venerable 
race of men, of the Eubates of Marcellinus, 
who inveftigated the moft myfterious arcana of 
nature. 

The Eubates or the Vates of Strabo were the 
difciples of the Druids ; and it is not improbable 
that the Vates compofed the numerous poems 
wliich thofe great teachers of all the Celtic nations 
communicated to their followers f. 

The tranflator of the poems of Oflian has in a 
great meafure explained the rea(bn that there are 
no traces of religion to be found in the works of 
that illuftrious Bard. To the arguments produced 
by that ingenious gentleman I beg leave to add 
one more, which rifes naturally from the obferva- 
tions I have juft made on the fubjedt. Though all 
the Celtic nations were in a manner full of Gods 
and iiij^erftition, their Bards could not employ 
their genius in the fervice of any divinity without 

• Tactt. dc mor. Germ. cap. !• 

t Cxfar de Bell. Gall. lib. vi. cap. 1 4. 

going 
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going out of their own proper fphere. Heavenly 
themes belonged to the Vates, another order of 
men, of a more dignified and facrcd chara(f\er. 

Though religion is an univ^rfal concern, yet 
in every age and country there were perfons fet 
apart whofe more peculiar bufinefs it was to praiCe 
and addrefs the divinity. According to the Chrif- 
tian fyftem, every one is under an obligation to 
celebrate their creator, though there is an order 
of men whofe more immediate employ it is to deal 
in matters of religion. The old Celtic nations did 
not fo much take the bufinefs off the hands of the 
prieft as we do : the Faids or Vates had no compe- 
titors in the province of theology. The Bard furg 
merely mortal fubjedts : hymns and anthems be- 
longed folely to the more dignified race of Faids. 
Offian, therefore, though one of the firft men of 
the (late, could not, fuch were the prejudices of 
thofe times, interfere with religious fubjeds, with- 
out a manifeft breach on the peculiar privileges of 
that branch of the Druids called the Vates. It is 
to this caufe, and not to the extinftion of the 
Druids, I attribute the total filence concerning 
religion in the poems of Oflian. Religious enthu- 
fiafm, of whatever kind it is, takes too much hold 
of the human mind ever to be eradicated ; and it 
may be fafely affirmed, that it is a prejudice im- 
poffible to be removed, even by the fevereft exer- 
tions of power f. 

It 



* The learned dlflertator might hare added, that nothing is' 
capable of removing one rtllgious enthufiifm, but the fuperior 
ablurdity of another fyftem of the fame kind, or an immecfiatc 
revelation from heaven, The feeble ray of realon can never ! 
dlfpel that hazinefs which fuperfticion has naturally thrown over ' 

the ' 
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It is idle to attempt to inveftigate the etymon 
of Bard. Nothing can be more trivial than the 
opinion of thofe who derive it from Bardus, an 
imaginary King, who, according to Berofus, reign- 
ed over the Gauls and Britains, and was the inven- 
tor of poetry. Bard is undoubtedly Celtic ; and 
' being a monofyllable it is vain to hope to trace it 
to any root. 

the human mind. Accuftomed to look through this gror>; at- 
mofphere, our ideas of fupernarural things are llrangely msgni- 
fiedand confufed, and our diftempered dieams, on that fi:bje6^, 
make deeper and more permanent impreflions than any mateiial 
objedb can do. If in an age when we can bring the wifdom of 
former times to the aid of reafon and philofophy, we are a I moil 
incapable of divefting true religion of the trappings of fuperfti- 
1 tion, it is much more improbable, that, in a barbarous period, 
the human mind could extricate itfelf from the chains of fuper- 
ftitious fanaticifm. Dr. Macpherfon, therefore, has accounted 
better for the fiience concerning religion in the poems of Ofll- 
an, than the tranflator has done, by the (uppofed extin^iion of 
the Druids. 

It is certain,, that feveral tribes of American Indians have ap- 
parently no figns of religious fuperdition among them. This 
neither proceeds from grofs ignorance nor from the refinements 
of philofophy ; for the firft has been* always known to cieate 
more fyftems of enthufiafm than the fcepticilm of the latter has 
been ever able to dedroy. It mud be afcribed to the Serenity 
and unchangeablenefs of the climate of the more inland and 
Southern parts of North America, which preferves an equal dif- 
pofition of mind among the natives, not fubje£t to the ludden 
reverfes of joy and melancholy, fo common under a more varia- 
ble Iky. Superflition delights to dwell in the fogs of idands, 
the mid of mountains, and the grofs vapors of a fenny country. 
Thefe circumilances throw a melancholy over the mind that is 
very produdive of vain and fupernatural fears and pannics. 
It was from this caufe, perhaps, that Britain was anciently the 
principal feat of Druidical fuperflitions ; and on the fame ac- 
count, though from other circumftances, it now poifefles true 
religion in its purity, it will, in a courfe of ages, revert to that 
gloomy enthufiafm fo fuicable to its moid air and variable climate. 

A CERTAIN 
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A CERTAIN modern hiftoriati is of opinion, 
that it was from the ignorance of the old Celtic 
nations, and their contempt of letters, originally 
rofe the Bardifli compofitions of Europe. It is 
certain that poetry had a great reputation among 
the Celtic nations, long before they knew the ufc 
of letters. It is even probable that poetry was 
known to the Celtes before their tranfmigration 
from Afia into Europe. We are to look for the 
origin of poefy much farther back than that igno- 
rance and contempt of letters which prevailed 
among the European Celtes, after they became 
great nations, and objcds of attention to Gieece 
and Rome, 

In Gaul the Bards were held in great efteem. 
They had contributed greatly to polifli that nation 
out of its primaeval barbarity. The Spaniards 
alfo, and more efpecially the Celtiberians, had the 
fame high refpeft for that order of men : nor is it 
improbable that thofe old poetical compofitions, of 
which the Turdetans boalled fo much, were the 
works of their Bards *. Ancient Germany had 
the greateft veneration for her Bards. Poetical re- 
cords were the only annals known in that extenfivc 
country, and in them only the a<5lions of great 
men were tranfmitted from generation to generati- 
on. Thofe oral chronicles prevailed over all that 
country through many ages. Charles the Great 
found barbarous poems of very high antiquity 
among his German fubjeds, and ordered copies of 
them to be made t. The German Saxons of a 



* Strabo, lib. iii. p 204. Edit. Aoiflcr. 
f Barbara ec ^ntiquifTima catmina, quibus veterum regum 
a£tu8 et bella canebantur fcripdc, mexnorlzque mandavit. He 

later 
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later age could not be perfedly reconciled to 
Chriftianity till the Holy Scriptures were rendered 
into verfe, fuch a permanent hold had their preju- 
dice in favour of the Bards taken of their minds. 

Th£ Northern Europe had the fame profound 
refped for its Scalds, {o poets were called in Scan- 
dinavia. The fcalds were the folc recorders of 
great events. The Danes and Norwegians have no 
records older than the twelfth century, and the 
Swedes fall even (hort of the Danes in the antiqui-' 
ty of their writers of hiftory J. Saxo Grammati- 
cus, who flouriihed in that age, has frequent re-' 
courfe to the authority of the Scalds who pre- 
ceeded that sera; and Joannes Magnus, archbi^ 
ftiopofUpfel, appeals to them continually in his 
hiftory of the Goths. 

ToRFiEUs relates that the Scalds were account- 
ed perfons of very confiderable importance in 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. They were 
retained by monarchs, were inverted with extraor- 
dinary privileges, and highly carefTed. In the 
court of that great Norwegian monarch, Harald 
Harfager, they had the honour of fitting next to 
the King himfelf, every one of the order according 
to his dignity. If we can depend on the authority 
of Saxo, Harnius gained the crown of Denmark 
by the ftrength of his poetical abilities : an illuf- 
trious perfon of this profeflion was in the fame 
country exalted to a matrimonial alliance with one 
of it's Princes +. 

calls them Barbara^ because thej were written \i\ a language 
which he did not underftand. Eginhard, in Viia Car. Mag. 
c. 29. 

t'Torfxus, in Oread, prxfat. ^ 

t Ideni> ibidem. 

The 
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Th^ Kjfnridi Britain were remarkably fond of 
Barda Every one of their Princes had his lau-* 
reate ; nbr could any man of quality fupport the 
dignity of his rank, without having one of that 
faculty near his perfon. Frbm the vaft number of* 
Jxjetical manufcripts written in their native tongue^ 
which the WeKh have hitherto preferved, it may 
be concluded that poetry was in very high eftima- 
tion among their anceftors t. 

'Among the ancient Cambro-Britannic Bards, 
Taliefin and Lhyvarch held the firft place for the 
Felicity of their poetical genius. They flouriflied 
in the fixth century^ and a confiderable part of 
their produftions is to this day extant. Taliefin 
\vas cotiemporary with the great MaglocUnnus, and 
was highly favoured by that Prince. He was dig* 
iiified by his countrymen with the title diBenr 
Bairdhcy or the chief of the Bards. 

It is needlefs to prove that the Irifll had thd 
greateft value for poetry. Never did any nation 
encourage or indulge the profeffion of Bards with 
a more friendly partiality. Their nobility and 
gentry, their Kings, both provincilil and fupreme, 
►atronized, carefied, and revered them. The 
Sards of a diftinguiftied character had efldtes in 
land fettled oil themfelves and their pofterity. 
Even amidft all the ravages and excefles of war, 
tliefe knds were not to be touched, the poet's own 
perfon was facred, and his houfe was elteemed 4 
iandluary. 

Every principal Bard W&;§ in the In (b tdngu^ 
called Filea ox Allamb Redan^ that is to fay^ a 
Dollar in Poetry. Each of the great Fileas or 
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Graduates had thirty Sard^ ^ inferior note con- 
ftantly about his perfon, and every Bard of die 
fecpnd clais was attended by a retinue of fifteen 
poetical difciples. 

If any faith can be given to Keating, many 
other extraordinary advantages and imnsunities 
were annexed to the office of Bard, befides thofe 
which ^xok from the extravagant munificence of 
private perfons. It was ordained by law that all 
Bs^rds liquid live at the public expence for fix 
months in the year. By the authority of this law 
they quartered themfelves upon the people 
throughout the iflwd from Allhallow tide till May 
*. This heavy annqal tribute was of a very old 
ftandlng, and for that realbn the Bards who were 
authorized to exa£t it, were in the language of the 
country called Clear-b^n-cbaine^ that is, the fong- 
fters of the ancient tax. 

Thj5 very ample privileges conferred on the 
Bards, and the blind refpedt paid to their perlbns^ 
mado them at laft intoleraUy infolent. Their 
avarice alfo kept pace with their pride. Their 
haughty behaviour and endlefs exadUons became 
an infupportable grievance to the nation. The 
numbers^ of thofe llrollers increafed daily. Such 
as inclined to fpend their time in idlenefs and 
luxury joined themfclveis to the fi-aternity, and 
pafTed under the character of Bards. In the reign 
of Hugh ain Mearacb^ fays Keating, that is, in the 
latter end of the fixth age, a third part of the 
people of Ireland went under that title, and claimed 
the privileges annexed to the order. 



* *Keat« Geo, HiiL of Izdiaad*. Part ii. pag^es ^s^ 26. 

It 
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It is ajuft obfervation of Claudian, that every 
one who performs adlions worthy of being cele- 
brated by the mufe, is always fmitten with the 
love of fong. The fame of the hero will foon die, 
unlefs preferved by the hiftorian, or immortalized 
by the productions of the poet. Barbarous times 
have produced very few tolerable hiftorians ; but 
all ages indifcriminately, and all countries where 
rnilitary merit fubfifted with a confpicuous luftre^ 
have produced Bards famous in their generation. 

The ancient inhabitants of Caledonia were very 
warlike, and of courfe fond of fame Such as 
had remarkably fignalized themfelves in the defence 
of their country, were, no doubt, proud of pa- 
tronizing the bed Bards of the times in which they 
Jived. Cambden's iminenfe erudition has difco- 
vered that Galgacus was celebrated by the poets of 
South Britain * ; and therefore it is likely he waitf 
highly extolled by the Bards of his own country. 
We are told by Tacitus that Arminius, the great 
deliverer of Germany, was in his own time fang 
by the Bards t. Every Celtic nation took care to 
perpetuate the memory of all their patriot heroes 
in their poetical annals. The laureates, if I maj' 
call them fo, of every community were obliged by 
fheir office to pay a juft tribute of fartne to the be- 
pefadtors of the public ; even crowned heads arid' 
warlike Chieftains thought it no difparagcrpent to 
their high rank io exercile their talents in the poe- 
tical eulogiums fo common in thofe times. 

Th^ princes of Scandinavia valued thetnfelves 
much on their poetical genius. Four Norwegian 

* See his Britannia, under die article Caledonia, 
t Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. cap. ult. 
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monarchs, and a Danifh King, diftingai(hed them- 
felves remarkably in that way. Thefe were Ha- 
raid Harfager, Olaus Trygvinus, Olaus the faint, 
Harald the imperious, and Ragnar Lodbrach ♦. 
The great men who held of thofe monarchs, emu- 
lated their matters in difplaying the fire and vigour 
of their genius in a ftudy fo fafliionable in thofe 
romantic ages. . ^ 

The Caledonian Princes of ancient times were 
animated by the fame fpirit. We know that 
James the Firft was an admirable poet for the age 
in which he lived. Some Galic rhimes compofed 
by his coufin german, Alexander, the famous Earl 
of Mar, have been hitherto preferved^ The High- 
land Chieftains contended frequently in alternate 
verfe : nor have all thofe poetical dialogues pe- 
rifhed. The apoftle of the Piftifli nation, ancj 
the old Scottilh miffionaries were remarkably fond 
of the mufes, and frequenriy couched their (acred 
leffons in fong. 

The public has lately received the works of 
Offian, the foii of Fingal. The impartial and men 
of tafte have read them with admiration, and len- 
fibly felt the true language of natural and fublime 
genius. Thofe who afFedled to defpife the com- 
pofitions of ^cient times have been confounded 
and mortified by the impartial voice of Europe in 
the praife of thofe poems* The candid part of 
the nation, though fome of them perhaps were at 
firft prejudiced againft the genuinenefs of the 
work, have been agreeably furprized to find that 
their fufpicions were abfolutely groundlefs. 



* Torfxus, in Oread, prjcfat. ad Lc6l. 

It 
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It has been a queftion with fome whether 
Oflian was a Caledonian or Irilh Bard. Afia and 
Europe, in a reniote age, contended for the honour 
of having given birth to Homer. It is therefore 
no matter of wonder that North Britain and Ire- 
land fhould emuloufly claim a particular right to 
the great poetical fun of their dark ages. They 
have formerly contended for muqji fmailer prizes. 
The queftions whether Sidulius, the poet, whether 
Cataldus, the bifhop of Tarentum, whether St. 
Aidan, St. Finan, St. Adamnan, and many more 
wrongheaded monks, belonged more properly to 
the facred ifland than to the wilds of Caledonia, 
have been agitated with all the keennefs and zeal 
incident to national difputes of that kind. 

The editor of Offian's works is very able to de- 
fend his own fyftem. When objections worthy his 
notice are raifcd, he will certainly pay them a)l due 
regard. If he will fit down gravely to confute the 
groundiefe and ill connefted bbjedlions which have 
been raifed by fome people in the caufe of Ireland ♦, 
it is (Jefcending too fer from that dignity of ch^t- 
rafter which he has already acquired. For the 
poetical errors of his author, if he has committed 
any flagrant ones, the tranflator is no ways ac- 
countable. But if Oflian's compofifiphs do honour 
to that dialeft of the Celtic language,* in whicfi 
thcy/have been wrote, to that Celtic nation which 
produced the Bard, and' to hurnan geriiqs itfelf ; 
the editor has an indifputable title to great praife, 
for bringing to light fuch a monument of the poe- 
tical merit of the ancient Bards. '* " ' - 
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Among, the f^veral argyments from which it 
may be concluded that the author of Fingal wa^s 
a Caledonian, the language he ufes is a degifive 
one. The genuine Irifti poems which are to be 
found in books, and the Ijttle Irifh fongs which 
are brought into the Highlands by ftrolling harpers 
from Ireland, are in every other ftanza unintelligible 
to a Highlander. — But the language of Offian's 
compofitions is eafily underftood by every one who 
has a competent knowledge of the Galic tongue. — - 
If (bme few of the words are un^mmon, or be- 
come obfolece, it is no mor? than what muft have 
l^een naturally expefted in a work fo ancient. It 
is aftonifhing what a purity and fimplicity of lan- 
guage prevails over all the works of this poetical 
hero, while the Galic compofitions of the laft cen- 
tury are dark, afFefted and confufed *. 

Whether OflSan flourilhed in the third, in the 
fourth, or in the fifth age, is a point difficult to 
difcufs. His poems are undoubtedly more ancient 
^an any extant in the Celtip tongue, and the ge- 
nius of the diction, of the arrangement and fen- 
timent, gives a ftrong internal proof of their ge-r 
nuinenefs and high antiquity t. 

Beside the Bards appointed by authority in 
Caledonia, tlie Princes, great Lords, and p?tty 
Chieftains, afpired much after the reputation ari- 
fing from a poetical genius. It was impoffible that 
^\ the numerous efSys produced, could be deftir 
tute of merit. Every clime, however djftant from 
the fun, is capable of producing men of true ge- 
nius. The thick fogs of Boeotia, and the cold 
' '• . ^ 

* See Lhoyd's Irifli preface to his Iriili Didtionary. 

t Pr. Blair's Gritical Diflertatioxi on the Poems of Offian. 
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mountains of Thrace, have given birth to illuftri- 
ous poets, while the fcorching fands of Africa 
have remained languid and filent. 

Therb is great reafon 10 d^ubt the doctrine 
advanced by Martial, that there wiil be no want 
of poets equal to Maro, if there fhould be pa-- 
trons as munificent as Meca&nas : at the fame time 
it is certain, that when the Jove of poetry in a na- 
tion ccMifers upon thofe who have a genius 
?hat way, rewards of honour, profit, and repu- 
tation, their compofitions Will be numerous, and 
(bme of them worthy of public attention. The 
old Caledonians were as bountiful to their poets 
as their pofterity the Irifh wer^. Lands tvere ap- 
propriated to the eminent Bards, and becaitie ht^ 
reditary in their family. Many diftri£ts in the 
Highlands (till retain the name of the Bard's ter* 
ritory *. 

About a century back oAe of the Highland 
Chieftains retained two principal Bards, each of 
whom had feveral diftrlples who were his infepar* 
able attendants. The Chieftains of former times, 
if led by choice, of- forced by n^teffityy to ap- 
pear at court, or to join thofe of their own rank, 
on any public occafion, were att<5nded by a nu- 
merous retinue of v^flals, and by their moft emi- 
nent poets and ableft muficians. Hence it was that 
in the fpacious hall of an old Celtic Kingy a hun- 
dred Bards fometimed joined in concert. Keating 
informs i» that there was no lefe than a thoufand 
principal poets in Ireland during the teign of one 
monarch. 

- - - 1 ■ ■= ^ ,. 

• The fecond title of the noble faraity of Athol is taken from 
landi appropriated to a Bard. TulUbardin is compoundeci of 
Tuilochy a hillock, zndbarMn^ bards. 

N4 
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We of modern times may perhaps condemn 
this ftrange tafte of our barbarous anceftprs. Wc. 
may blame them for retaining and loading with 
wealth and honours fuch numerous bands of liii* 
xners, a race of ufelefs, infolent, and flattering 
men. A flur of this kind is unjuftly thrown on 
bur progenitors, till we remove a prevalent folly 
of the iamc kind from among ourfelves. Qur 
great men, to their Jionour be it (aid, give bup 
little encguragement to poets, or tjiat flattery 
V/hich is natural to the mufc. But pur courts are 
full of worthlefs fycophgnts, the halls of our Lords 
with pimps and parafites. Flattery feeds on x\vk 
folly of the gre^t without the nierit of being cloath- 
ied in the ftrength of fentkncnt, or in the harmony 
of numberis. * ■ 

Bu T to return bapk to the regions of ^ntiquity^: 
the martial exploits of great men were fung by 
the Bards in epic poems, and tranfmitted from 
one generation to another. They exerted the whole 
force of their geniu? in perpetuating the memory 
of departed heroes, in exciting the nobles to walk 
in the fame paths of adiyity and glory, and in 
roufmg up their nation to fupport its dignity and 
to cultivate the generous and manly virtues. Praile 
throws around virtue attradtive charms: Nothing 
tends more to raife fentiments of magnanimity 
in the heart than the nervous and glowjng exhorr 
tation of the poet. It follows, therefore, Jthat the 
Bard was the great and fuccefsful inftruftor of the 
jbarbarian, an<^ bad in fome meafure a right tp 
be held facred. 

History informs us, that men of that cha- 
racter have done the moft important fervices to 
ftates overpowered by a vidorious enemy, or en- 

flaved 
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flavcd by Tyrants. Tyrtaeus, though a very de- 
fpicable per ion m his appearance, laved Lacedas* 
raoa from utter ruin, and by the ftrength of his 
poetical abilities * ; and Alcseus, by employing 
the fame talent, refcued his country from the hands 
of cruel ufyrpers f. 

We are told by Quintilian t> that Alcaens was 
rewarded with a golden pledlrum for his great fer- 
vices. Horace, for the fame reafon, afligns him 
a place of diflinguifhed honour in the Elyfian fields ; 
and to give us a jud: idea of this patriot poet's 
merit, he throws around him a numerous crowd 
of ghofts, attentively hearing thofe fpirited war 
fongs which contributed fo much to expel the ene- 
mies of liberty out of Lefbos. 

Plato, whp was a declared enemy to the or* 
der in general, gives. the title of a ipoft divine 
poet to Tyrtaeus, and pronounces hiin at the fame 
time a wife and good man, becaufe he. had in % 
very excellent manner celebrated the praifes of 
thofe who excelled in war ||. There is fomeihing 
in the charafter of Tyrtaeus which feems to re- 
femble that of a Celtic Bard. He was a poet and 
mufician at once. The inftruments on which he 
played were the harp and that kind of martial 
pipe which the La$:edemonians ufed infteadofthe 
trumpet of other nations. 

The chief Bards of North Britain, like thofe 
of other Celtic nations, followed their patrons into 
the field, and were frequently of fignal fervice. It 
was their bufinefs and cuftqm, upon the eve of 9. 



* Juftin. lib. ill. cap. 5. 

f Horar. Carroin. lib. 2. od. 13. 

\ Inftitut. lib. X. cap. i. 

II De Repub. lib. i«. 
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battle, to harangue the army in a war (bng cotn- 
pc»fed ir> the field. This fpecies of a fong was 
caHed Brofnuha Cath^ that is to fay, an tnfpira- 
tim t9 war. The poet addrefled a part of this 
perfoa&ve to every diftind tribe, (hewing them riie 
rewards of a glorious death, and reminding them 
of the great a<^ions performed by their anccftors. 
He began with a warm exhortation to the whole 
army, and ended with the fame words. The ex- 
hortation turned principally on the love of fame, 
liberty, and their Prince. " The Germans, fays 
Tacitus, have poems which are rehearfed in the 
fidd, and kindle the foul into a flame. The fpi- 
rit with which thefe (bngs are fung predids the 
fortune of the approaching fight ; nor is their man- 
ner of fingtng on thefe occafions (b mudi a con- 
cert of voices as of courage. In the compofiti- 
00 they ftudy a roughnefs of found and a certain 
broken murmur. They lift their (hields to their 
mouths that the voice, being rradered fizU and 
4eep, may fwell by repercuffion *. 

Thb fete of battles depended not a Ifttle on 
the encomiums and inveftives of the Bards. To 
be declared incapable of (erving the fovercrgn in 
any military ftation is now deemed an indelible 
reproach. To incur the fatire of the Bard, by a 
cowardly behaviour, was reckoned in former times 
the laft degree of infiimy and misfortune. 

We arc told by a Norw^'an hiftorian t, that 
in time of fea engagements, if near the coaft, the 
Scalds of Norway were fometimes landed in a 
iecupe and convenient place, am} ordered to n^rk; 



* Tacit, de nior. Germ. cap. 3. 

f Torf?cus, in Hift. Reruro. Oread, vid. prasfat. 
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every event diftinAly, fo as to be afterwards abte 
to relate them in verfe. The fame author informs 
us^ that CHau;, the Saint, had in a day of a£tion 
appointed ftrong guards for his three principal 
poets, after giving them inftrudkions of the famcj 
kind.- 

When a great and decifivc battle was fought, 
the Bards we,re enfiployed in doing honcnir to the 
memory of thofe gallant men who had (acrificed 
their lives in defence of their country, a?id in ex- 
tolling the heroes who had furvived die (laughter 
of the day ♦. 

A JUDICIOUS Roman poet ohferves that many 
brave mjen who lived before Agamen^ncm were 
buried in oblivion, unlamented and unknown, 
becaufe they had the misfortune of wanting a 
jwt to celebrate their memory t. This obferva- 
tion is in fome meafure juft. But it may be doubt* 



■i»p 



r* In tbe year 13 149 Edward tli6 Second, of England, in- 
vaded Scotlapd at the head of a very great army, having, ac-^ 
cording to all humap appeaf ance, reaibn to exfKJift an ablblute 
conqueft of that kingdom Full of this imagination., he order- 
ed the prior of Scarfborough, a celebrated Latin rhimer, ac- 
<cording to the tafte oi thofe times> to follow his troops all the 
yi9y to Bannockburn. He intended to employ this eminent 
poet in immprtalis^ng his vidlory ; but fortune de<;lared for the 
enemy, and the prior was found among that immenfe numbcrr 
of prifbners which the Scots had made : the ran(bm demand- 
ed for his life was^ a poem on the ereat fulled he had be* 
fore him. He gi^ve 9 Ipccimen of hjs ikill, mu ic was invila 
Minerva, though lie fucceeded wonderfully well in (he judg- 
ment of times not remarkable for delicacy of tafie. Another 
learned rhonk was appointed by the Scots to tternize their vie- 
: tory in verfe ; ' and chough Apollo was as niggardly in his aid 
CO him a&be had been to the Engtifli Carmelite, we have reafon 

fp believe that his compofition was much admired* 
-j* l^orat. Carpai|i. lib. 4. pd. 9. 
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ed whether heroifm is more ancient than poerr)r^ 
and whether any illuftrious perfbnage of the rc- 
motcft ages of the world wanted his Bard. It ^s 
certain that the works of many eminent poets have 
perilhed altogether^ and with them the renown 
and even the names of thofe mighty chiefs whom 
they endeavoured to eternize. At the fame time 
It is evident, that of all the monunients which 
ambition is able to raife, or the gratitude 
of mankind willing to beftow, that reared by 
the mufe of a genuine poet is the moft ex- 
preSive, the moft durable, and confequently the 
moft to be defired. The works of Phidias and 
Praxiteles, once thought everlafting, are now 
no more. The fainteft traces of the magnificent 
Babylon cannot now be inveftigated. The fa- 
mous Egyptian pyramids, though ftill extant, have 
Dot been able to preferve the name of the vain 
monarchs by whom they were conftrufted. But 
the ftrudtures which Homer has built, and the mo- 
imments which Virgil has raifed to the memory of 
illuftrious men, to Gallus, to Mecaenas, and Au- 
guftus, will perifh only together with the world. 

Though the beft of Roman poets had a con- 
tempt for Ennius, yet the elder Scipio, with all 
his learning and tafte, had a greater refpedt for 
him than Auguftus had for Virgil himfelf The 
old Calabrian Bard was conftantly near that tbun- 
derholt of war ^ and we are told by Cicero, that a 
marble ftatue was ereded for him in the burial 
place of the Scipio's *. It therefore is no matter 
of wonder that Celtic Kings and Celtic Lords (hould 
.have patronized the poets of their own times ; a 

• Oratio pro Archia Poeta. 

race 
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race of men whofc compofitlons, however rough 
or unpoliihed, kindled the foul of the warrior to 
attempt great adtions, and promifed the hero a 
perpetuity of fame. 

The more ancient Bards were greatly fuperior 
to thofe of later ages, yet mere antiquity was not 
the real caufe of that fuperiority. In times more 
remote, true merit was the Bard's only title to fa- 
vour. In after days the office became hereditary, 
and an indefeaiible right was the circumilance 
which rendered his perfon and charadcr facred. 
It was only after the feudal law took place, that 
the proper reward of genius and great adions 
became the birthright of unworthy perfons. 

No people, however barbarous, could have ima- 
gined that the lineal heir of an eminent poet Ihould 
inherit the natural enthufiafm or acquired talents 
of his predeceflbr. But the general cuftom of en 
taih'ng almoft every office in certain families, and 
perhaps an extraordinary regard paid to the mcr 
mory of fome excellent poet, fecured the pofleffiou 
of the grant of land to the pofterity of thofe bards 
iwhofe merit had acquii:ed them that lucrative di- 
ilindion from their fupef iors. 
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DISSERTATION XV* 



Of the Weftcm Iflands of Scotland.— Ac- 
counts ^ven of them by the Writers of 
Rome. — Of their ancient Name^, Ebudes, 
Hebrides, and Inchegaul. Subjedl to^ 
and poffeffed very early by the Scots of 
Jar-ghaeL 



TH E drfquilitions of antiquaries are incapa- 
ble of thofc ornaments which, in the opinion 
of the world, conftitute fine writing. To trace 
the origin of a nation through that darknefs which 
involves the firit ages of fbciety, is a laborious 
taik, and the reputation attending the fuccefs of 
a very inferior degree. The antiquary is no more 
than a kind of pioneer, who goes before, to clear 
the ground, for the conftruflion of the beautiful 
fabric of the hiilorian. In this diflertation I enter 
into the difledlion of words, the inveftigation of 
etymons, and into an inquiry into the ancient 
ftate of iflands now very unimportant in the Bri- 
tifh empire. Should this trivial fubjed difcourage 
any reader, let him turn to another ie£tion. 

The 
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T H E geography, as welF as internal hiflory of 
the Northern Europe, was little known to the 
writers of Greece and Rome. The uncultivated 
and barbarous fitate of the Celtic nations difcou- 
raged travellers from goii^ among them. The 
Romans met often, on their frontiers, hoftile na- 
tions, to whofe very name, as well as country, 
they were abfolute ftrangers.- — Involved in a cloud 
of barbarifm at home, the inhabitants of the North 
were only (een when they carried war and de&la- 
rion into the provinces of the empire ; and con- 
fequently the accounts given of them by the hi- 
ftorians of Rome are vague and uncertain. 

This ignorance of the true ft ate of the Nor- 
thern divifion of Europe afforded an ample field 
for fidtion, and encouraged -pretended travellers 
who had a talent for fable, to impofe upon the 
world the moft abfurd tales, with regard to th« 
fituation, hiftory and inhabitants of the barbarous 
regions beyond the pale of Roman empire. Strabor 
complains frequently that Pythias the Maflilian, 
and other travellers, could not be credited, in the 
account they gave of their voyages,, which looked 
more like a poetical fidlion, than a faithful nar* 
ration of fads. Pythias, though a man in the 
moft indigent circumftances, had the vanity ta 
(ay, that he had travelled over all the Northern 
' divifion of Europe, to the very extremities of the 
worfd : " A ftory, not to be credited," feith 
Strabo ♦, ** though Mercury himfelf had told it." 
He pretended to have vifited Britain in the courie 
of his peregrinations, and with great gravity gives 
^ very circumftantial defcription of that ifland.. 

* Lib. ii. p. i6t. 
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He alfo fays, that he made a voyage to Thule, 
the rcmotefl ifland belonging to Britain, at the di- 
ftance of fi>^ days faih'ng from it, in the fkirts of 
the frozen ocean. He is candid enough to own 
that he was obliged to others for the hiftory which 
he gives of that place ; but he does not helitate to 
affirm that he himfelf had feen it. It was a place, 
according to him, which was neither earth, fea 
nor air, but fomething like a compofitioH of all of 
tbem^ fomething refembling, to ufe his own ex- 
preffion, the lungs of the fda^ fomething, in (hort, 
totally inacceflible to the human fpecies. Such is 
the ridiculous account which the Maflilian traveller 
gives of Thule, and from which the idle tales of 
fiicceeding authors concerning that ifland fcem to 
have been taken. 

SoLiNUs defcribes Thule as an ^xtenfive traft 
of land, inhabited by a race of men, who, in the 
beginningof the vernal feafon, fed, like ^beir cat- 
tle, upon graft or ftraw, lived upon itiilk in fum- 
mer, and laid up the fruits of theii' trees in ftore 
for their winter provifton *. But his authority 
will not be greatly relpeded by thofe who know 
what he has faid of men and women, whofe feet 
were contrived like thofe of horfes, and whofe 
cars were long enough to cover their whole bodies. 

Strabo owns that thofe who had feen the Bri- 
tifti lerna had nothing to fay concerning Thule, 
though they gave fome account of other fmall 
iflands on the coafts of the Northern Britain. We 
learn from Tacitus, that Domitian's fleet, after 
the redu<5tion of the Orkney ifles, defcried Thule ; 
a place which till then, friith he, lay concealed un- 

^— — ■— — ■■ I I > II ■! II l i I I II ■ » ■! Il.il., ..— 

* SoKn. Pol/hif. cap. 35. 
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der fiiQw and an everlafting winter ♦. The truth 
of this faft rcfts upon the veracity of the perfon 
from whom Tacitus received his information, 

Ptolemy is fo particular in his account of 
Thukj as to infoi'm us, that it lies in fixty-three 
degrees N. Lat. and that the longeft day there con- 
fills of twenty-four hours t. There is no place 
near the Britifh ifles to which this, or any other 
defcription given of it, can agree better than to 
Shetland. But after all that has been faid upon 
the fubjedl, with a confiderable expence of erudi- 
tion, by Sir Robert Sibbsild and others^ there is 
reafbn to conclude, with Strabo, the moft judi* 
cious of ^11 ancient geographers, and dne of the 
beft hiftorians and critics of remote times, that 
the hiftory of Thule is ddrk^ dubious and unaw^ 
tbentit t, and that every thing told by Pythias 
concerning it is a fidtion^ 

TriE ifles of North Britain have been divided 
by fome ancient geographers into two clafles, 
and by others into three. The 6rft of thefe clafles 
confifts of the Ebudes and Orcades. The fecond 
comprehends the iiemodts^ OEtnodes^ or AEmodes^ 
together with the two juft mentioned. An exadt 
defcriptiori of places then fo little known, cannot 
beexpefted from thefe writeris ; but their volun- 
tary errors admit of no excufe* 

Plutarch relates, upon the authority of one 
DetnetfiuSy who feems to have been employed by 
the Emperor Adrian to make geographical obfer* 



* Dlfpeda eft ct Thule, qdam hattenua nix ct byems abdc- 
bat* Vita Agric. c. lo. 
f Lib. viii. c. 2. 
% Strabo, lib. iv» p. 308* 

vations 
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vations and difcoveries, that (bme of the Britiih 
ifles were confecrated to Demi-^ods . — ^That Sa- 
turn^ bound with chains ofjleep^ is confined in one 
of them, under the cuftody of Briareus, and that 
feveral inferior divinities are h'S conftant atten- 
dants. 

SoLiNus writes with great gravity and feem- 
ing precifion concerning the inhabitants of the 
Ebudes, their manner of living, and their form of 
government. *' They know not," fays he *, 
** what corn is : they live on fifh and milk only. 
" The ifles of the Hebudes are feparated froin one 
*' another by narrow (bunds, .and by reafon of 
** their contiguity are gqverned by one King. 
" This Monarch has no pripperty. — He is fupr 
^* ported at the expence of the put>lic. — He is 
^^ Dound by eilabliflied laws to ruje according to 
" the principles of equity. Left he Ihould be 
** tempted by avarice to commit any afts of op- 
*' preffion, poverty confines him within the rules 
" of juftice. — He has no perfonal intereft to pro- 
'* mote. — ^He has no wife, that can with any pro- 
** priety be called his own : any woman for whom 
" he conceives a paflion mult: be at his fervice. — 
*' Hence it is, that he has neither hopes nor de- 
fires with regard to children, to whom he can- 
not claim a peculiar right." 
Many ancient writers of hiftory and geogra- 
phy have taken a boundlefe liberty of inventing 
marvellous ftories, in their defcriptions of the man- 
ners and cuftoms of diftant nations ; and Solinus 
ftems, in his defcription of Thule and the other 
Britiih ifles, to have indulged his fancy in that 






* ^lin. Polyhiftor. cap. 35. 
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refpeft. with much freedorn. Some eminent cri- 
tics have obferved, that this author copies, in a 
fervilc maaner, after Pliny the elder ; but he has 
reieded his authority with regard to the number 
of the Ebudes and of the Orkney ifles. Accord- 
ing to Piiny *, the Orcades amount to forty, and 
the Hebrides to thirty ^ but Solinus reduced the 
number of the Hebrides to five, and of the Or- 
cades to three wretched ifles, overgrown with 
ruihes, or made up of horrible rocks or naked 
&nds, and totally deilitute of inhabitants^ 

If Solinus flourilhed, as is commonly fup- 
pofedlf after Tacitus had publiflied the life of 
Agricola, or the hiftory of his own tiines, it is 
furprizihg that he could have been a ftranger to 
the workp of that excellent writer, a.nd totally un- 
acquainted with the (lory of the. Voyage performed 
by l)omitian's fleet round Britain, and the con- 
quefl: made of the Orcades during that voyage. 
Solinus is one of thofe ancient g^i^ogr^phers who 
divided the ifles of Morth Britain into two clafles 
only — the He^)udae ^n4 the Orcades.— Ptolemy, 
follows very nearly the fame diyifion. But Pom* 
poniiis Mela, afrer informing us that there, are 
thirty Orcades, placed at fmall diftances from one 
another, obferves that there are feven OEraodaa 
lying over againft Germany t, which are probably 
the ifles of Shetland. 

Salmasius and other critics believe that the 
Ebudae of Ptolemy and Solinus are the OEmodae 
of Mela. The great fimilarity of the names, and 
the filence of the laft of thefc writers with refpeft 



Nat. Hift. lib. iv. cap. 1 6. 
t Mcbdefitu Orb. lib.'iii. cap. 6. 
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to the Ebudae, and of the other two with regard 
to the OEmodae, fecm to juftify this opinion. But 
Pliny's authority is againft it. That author di- 
ftinguilhes the OEmodae from the Hebudes, with 
the greatcft clearnefs arid precifion ♦ ; %pd he could 
not have been mifled by either of the other two 
geographers. He wrote before Ptolemy, and after 
Mela. 

It is matter of fome wonder that the ancient 
writers of geography, who flourifhed before the 
reign of Domitian, could have known more con- 
cerning the Orcades, than Solinus, who flourifhed 
after Tacitus wrote his hiftory. Pomponius Mela 
was cotemporary either with Julius Caefar, or 
rather with Claudius. This we have reafon to 
conclude from a paffage in that part of his work 
where he attempts to give an account of Britain*. 
But fuppofing Mela to have been cotemporary 
with the laft of thefe Empsrors, rather than with 
the firft, one will be ftill at a lofs to find out 
how he could have learned that there were iflands 
to the North of Britain, which were called Orcades, 
and which were feparated from one another by 
narrow friths, and were thirty in number. We, 
learn from Tacitus, that before Agricola's time it 
was a problematical queftion, whether Britain was 
an ifland or part of a continent ; and it is not 
probable that any foreign (hips had failed to the 
Northern extremity of it biefore the period he 
mentions. The Carthaginians are the only peo- 



t Nat. Hlft. lib. iv. cap. i6. 

* Britannia qualis (it, qualefque progeneret mox certiora ct 
inagis explorata dicentur : quippe tam diu claufam aperit ecce 
principum roaximus, &c. Mela de fitu Orb. lib. iii. cap. 7. 

pie 
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pic who can be fuppofed to have made fuch a 
voyage ; and it was not confiftent with their max* 
ims of policy and commerce to have made pub- 
lic their difcoveries. It is plain, however, that 
Mela and Pliny had received diftinft information 
concerning tfie name and number of thefe ifles. 
Thefe authors differ indeed as to the precife num- 
ber of the Orcades : one of them makes them 
thirty, and the other forty. But this difference 
is not material, if we confider that there are no 
\c& than forty Orcades, including the Ho/meSyBind 
not more than thirty, if we enumerate thofe only 
which are or may be conveniently inhabited. 

Buchanan was totally at a lofs with regard to 
the origin and meaning of the word Orcades. 
Cambden attempted to explain it very ingenioufly : 
he quotes an old manufcript, which was afterwards 
publilhed by Father Innes, where it is derived 
from Argat 'y that is to. fay, according to the au* 
thor of that little tradt, above the Getes : but he 
rejcdts this etymon, with good reafon, and con- 
jedures that the name in queflion is derived from 
** Arcaty or above Catb^ a country of Scotland, 
** which, from a noted promontory there, is called 
*' Catbnefsr ^ \ 

The juftnefs of this etymon is founded on a 
fuppolition that the modern Caitbnefs was called 
Cathy before Mela's time at leaft. But w^re that 
fuppolition well grounded, and were it certain 
that inftead of Carini in Ptolemy, we fhould read 
Catiniy which Cambden fuppofes, in order to help 
out his conjedure, I am ftill apt to think that the 
Word Orcades fhould be derived from another 
fource. The old Scottifti bards call Orkney In- 
fbe-l'orchy that is to fay, the IJlands of wbales, 

Q 2 O"^ 
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One of two things muft have been the foundaticwi 
of the name : either whales of an enormous fize 
were frequently feen around the Orkneys, which 
indeed is ftill the cafe; or thofe old CaIedonian$ 
who few thefe ' ifles at a diftancc, compared them 
to thefe monftrous fea^animals. Agreeable to th^ 
laft of thefe fuppofitions, the Highlanders of Scot- 
land call the Orkneys 4rc-bdvey that is to fay, the 
$iV)in€ or Whales of the bcean*, 

I shAi^l now endeavour to throw fome light oix 
that part of the abcient hrftory of Briratri wherein 
the Hebrides are more particularly concerned ; a 
(iibjedt hitherto almoft entirely negle(Sled, though 
not abfolutely pnwprthy the attention of the 
curious. 

Ptolemt and SoUnus comprehend five illes. 
under the general name of Ebudae or HebfidesV 
They are enumerated by the former ; and the 
names he gives them are Ricina^ Mdleos^ Tpi- 
dium^ theWeftem and the Eaftern Ebudae. In 
Cambden's opinion Ricinax^ Ricbrine^ an ifle which 
lies much nearer the coaft of Ireland than that of 
Noitfi Britain, and belongs to the county of An- 
trim. But as Richrine was too inconfiderable an 
ifle to have deferved Ptolemy's particular notice, 
amidft (iich a vaft number of other iflands omit- 
ted by him, and as Cambden's opinion is founded 
Iblely on remote affinity of names, there is, I 
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* In the Galic language Orc^ Arc^ and VrCy fignify a 'Sow. 
TVr^Hkewife iigmfiea a Sow. ilie' oM •Scots called the w&ale 
commpnlf Muc.Mhara, i. e. the; (ow|of tfie'ocefQi. 

For a full anddiftin^ accoi^nt of the Orkney tfles the reader 
mayxonfult the works of Toffapus, aflorvcgian hTftorian, and* 
Mf, Wallace, a learned Minifter of Kirkwall. 

think. 
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think, more reafon to believe, that the Ricina of 
the Egyptian geographer, and the Riduna of An- 
tonine's itinerary, is rather the Arrin of Scotland : 
fo they who fpeak the Galic call an extenfive 
ifland near the mouth of the Clyde, which is 
the property of the family of Hamilton. 

Cambden thinks that the ancient £p/^/V/m is the 
feme with Ua ; Maleo>^ Mull ; the Weliern Ehuda^ 
Lewis; and the Eajiern Ebuda^ Sky. But if 
Ricina is the fame with Arran, it is far from being 
impiDbable that Epidium is the ifland of Bute^ 
which lies near it ; Ey Bboidj that is, the ifle of 
ButCy in the Galic language, being much more 
nearly related to Epidtum in its found than Ila. 
I have no objedion to Cambden's opinion with re- 
gard to Maleos and the larger Ebudte. 

Pliny is the oldeft author who has made very 
particular mention of the Ebudes ; and if we con- 
fider their number only, he fpeaks of them with 
much greater accuracy than any of the ancients. 
According to him, there are no lefs than thirty ifles 
of that denomination. If all the iflands in the 
Deucaledonian ocean, and all the holms adjoining 
to them, ftiould be comprehended under the ge- 
neral name of Ebudae, there are certainly more than 
three hundred of that clafs ; but a vaft number of 
the holms are too inconfiderable to deferve a 
writer's notice; and fixty at leaft of the iiles 
which are of fome confequence, may be juftly 
reckoned appendages to the principal ones. — We 
cannot therefore blame Pliny for want of exadtneft 
In that part of his Britifli topography which relates 
to the Ebudes. Some Vio-iters of the middle ages, 
who had occafion to underftand the fubjedl. per- 
fectly, inform us, that thefe ifles were thirty two 
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ia number, and the old natives call them twenty 
four to this day. 

We can hardly guefs what commodities coul4 
have been exported from Ireland in an early pe- 
riod, excepting live cattle, hides, and flaves. 
Jlowever, Tacitus inform^ us, that merchants 
frequently vifited that ifland, Vi^hich, for that 
yeafon, was better known to the Romans of his 
time than Britain. There mull have been ^ con-, 
fiderable intercourfe between the Irifh and the in-* 
habitants of the Ebudap in thofe times. They 
were undoubtedly at that time the fame nation-^ 
in point of language, manners and cuftoms. Pli- 
py learned frorn fome merchant of his own coun- 
try, ye^-y particularly, the length and breadth of 
Ireland. The fame perfon, or any other emp!oy-i 
cc} in the tr^de to Ireland, might have had a pret- 
ty exadt account of the Ebud?e from the Irift^ 
qr even fpme of the natives of thofe illands, as no 
doubt they ventured often to Ireland in their 
Curacbs. Agricola h^d not difplayed the Roman 
Eagles in the Northern divifion of Britain whea 
Pliny loft his life ; and we are tqld by himfelf, ia 
the very chapter where he fpeaks of the Ebudes^ 
that the arms of the empire had not penetrated 
further than the Caledonian forcft. It may 
therefore be concluded, that he received the account 
he gives of thefe ifles as \ have above fuppofed. 

It is difEcult to inveftigate the meaning or 
etymon of the name Ebudes, as the prefent inha-r 
bitants have no fiich term of diftindion in their 
language. Camden's fuppofition was, that it ought to^ 
be derived from t!ie fterility of the foil, or the total 
want of corn in thofe iflands ; Eb-eidy in the old Bri- 
Vi(h language, fignifying a place void of cprn, To 

fupport 
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fuppoFt this conjecture, he quotes Solinus, who 
informs us, in a paflage already mentioned, that 
the inhabitants of the Ebudes knew not the ufe of 
corn. 

This etymon, however plaufible, is far from 
being fetisfadory. The Caledonians of the third 
century were, according to Dion, abfolute 
ftrangers to tillage, as much as the inhabitants 
of the Ebudes, cotemporary with Solinus, 
could have been. Even the inland Britons of 
the South knew not agriculture in Caefar's time. 
It may be therefore alked, with great propriety, 
why the ifles on the weftern coaft of Caledonia, 
and no other part of Britain, (hould be charadle- 
rized by a want that was common to Britain in 
general ? 

Some of the Ebudes, it is true, are very bar- 
ren ; but many of the Weftern iflands were for* 
roerly among the moft fertile and plentiful tradts 
of land in North Britain. It would therefore be 
equally proper, with Cambden's etymon, to call 
theni Ey-budb in the Britifh, or Ey-biod in the 
Galic, that is, the IJlands of corn^ or metaphori- 
cally* the IJles of food. The truth is, neither Cam- 
flen or I can give any fatisfadtory etymon of the 
Ebudes. 

The old appellation of Ebudes has, by writers 
of latter ages, been changed into Hebrides,-^ a 
name utterly unknown to the more ancient writers 
of monkifh ages, as well as to the old Greeks and 
Romans, The following conjedture may account 
in fome meafqre for this change*. 

^ The naixie of Hebrides ma7 probable bave originally pro- 
f:eeded from an error jn fome (rs^nfcriber, who miftook the u in 
.{icbudc, for ./, > ^^^ ^^-^.^^y^^_^^^^ 
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Of all St. Patricks difciples, excepting perhaps 
Columba, Bridget had the good fortune of acquir- 
ing the higheft reputation. Her miracles and pe- 
regrtniations, her immaculate chaftity, conftant 
devotion, and high quality in point of birth, madie 
her very famous in Britain and Ireland. The (everal 
divifions of Britain concurred very zealoufly with 
Ireland, the country that gave her birth, in treat- 
ing her charadter with a mod fuperftitious refpe^. 
Through a courfe of ages (he was thought a per- 
fon of too much influence in heaven, and conie- 
qucntly of too much importance upon earth, to be 
tamely relinquiftied to the inhabitants of Kildare, 
who piqued themfelveis upon the peculiar honor 
of having her body interred -in their ground. The 
Irifti of Ulfter challenged that honour to them.- 
fclves. But the people of Britain Vould never 
cede a property fo invaluable: the Pifts wfeire 
^;y' poiitive that her reittainsiay billed zt Abernefbf^ 
^ the capital of their dominions ; whidi NeSfan the 
Great, one of the 'moft illiiftridus of thdr King's, 
had confecrated and made ov^r to her by a royal 
and irrevocable donation*. 

The Scots, after having annexed the Pfftifh 
territories to. their own, paid a moft extravagant 
homage to the relics of Bridget in Abernethy f. 
But the inhabitants of the Weftem ifl^ exiceeded 
all the admirers of this female faint, excepting 
perhaps the nuns of Kildare^ in expreffing their 
veneration for hei*. To Bridget the greateft num- 
ber of their churches were dedicated : from Bridget 
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they had oracular refponfcs: by the divinity of 
Bridget they fwore one of their mod folemn oaths ': 
to Bridget they devoted the firft day of February ; 
and in the evening of this feftival, performed many 
ftrange ceremonies of a Druidical and moft fuper- 
jditious kind. 

From thefe confiderations we have reafon to 
fu(peft, that the Weftern iflcsof Scotland were, 
in fome one period or other during the reign of 
popery, put under the particular proteftion of Sr. 
Bridgit, and perhaps in a great meafure appropri- 
ated to her ; as a very connderable part of Eng- 
land Was to St. Guthbert. The name of this/ 
virgin-jfaint is, in Galic, Bride \ znA Hebrides^ or 
Ey-BrideSy is, literally tranflated, *the Iflands of 
Bridget 

The reafon why the Ebudes of attcient times 
were in latter ages called /»^i&^W, is more ob- 
vious. We have had occafion to obferve thatthlS 
old Scots of Britain and Ireland gave the nlime 
of Gaiils'to all foreigners indifcrimiriatdy. They 
affixed to that name the fame idea which boftis ex- 
prelleti in the language' bf the more ancient Ro- 
mans. Hojlis at firft fignified a ft r anger ^ after- 
wards' an enemy, either public or private, and 
confequently ' a perfon to be detefted and ab^ 
horred. . 

DERMlTy the provincial King of Leintteri 
betrayed Ireland, .his ^native country, into the 
hands of the EngKfli ; and therefore the old Iriflt; 
in order to brand his name with ah everlafting 
mark of infamy, called him Bertnit nangaul^ that 
is, Dertnit of the ftr angers^ 6r the friend of a 
foreign nation, and cbnfequently his country's ene- 
my. The ancient Scots of Britain tifed the -word 

Gav' 
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Gaulin the fame acceptation, and their pofterity 
continue it to this day. 

The Englilh were not the only foi^igners of 
whoni the Irifli and Scots of former times had rea- 
fon to complain. The Normans and Eafterlings 
often molefted them : they came from a remote 
^untry in a hoftile manner, and therefore had the 
opprobrious appellation of Gauls affixed to them. 
The wars of the Irifli againft the Scandinavians 
are, by an Hibernian hiftorian, who wrote on that 
fubjedt, called the wars of the Gadelians agaioft the 
Gauls'^. 

. The Weftem ifles of Scotland were long fub- 
I jeft to the Norwegians. The Scots of the Conti- 
nent, who had a mortal averfion to thofe foreign 
interlopers, gave the name of Incbe Gauly or the 
Iflands of ft rangers, to the Ebudes. 

W E have already examined Solinus's account 
of the Ebudes, and his romantic defcriptioa of 
their inhabitants. All the other old gec^raphers 
who have made particular mention of thefe ifles, 
have faid nothing concerning the inhabitants : nor 
am I able to recoUedt that any Greek or Roman 
hiftorian, who has written concerning the affairs of 
Britain, hath touched that fubjedt. What the 
Scotti(h hiftorians have told us concerning the firfl: 
colonies fettled in thefe ifles, concerning the coun- 
try from which they emigrated, the manners and 
cuftoms of the inhabitants, and that ftate of anar* 
chy in which they lived, till blefled with a mo- 
narch of the Milefian race ; all this, I fay, refts 
entirely on the veracity of Irifli fennachiqs, or the 
ill-founded fuppofitions of hiftorians. . 
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We have reafon to believe that the Ebudes, as 
they were diftant from one another, and feparated 
by dangerous founds, were for a long time poflcf- 
fed by different tribes, and governed by different 
chiefe. It does not appear from authentic hiftcry, 
that thefe chiefs depended on the Kings of Alba- 
ny, whether Pidtifti or Scottifli, if any fuch 
King's exifted, till after the Romans left this 
illand. 

But whether we date the origin of the Scot- 
ti(h monarchy from Bede*s Reuda^ or from Fer- 
gus the fon of Fercbard^ or from Fergus the fon of 
EirCy which is indeed the moft probable hypo- 
Aefis, it may very realbnably be prefumed, that 
foon after the eftablifliment of that monarchy, the 
Ebudes were annexed to the continental territories 
of the Scots. A clufter of iflands, thinly inhabi- 
ted, diftitute of ftrong-holds, altogether unprovid- 
ed for defence, and incapable of affifting one ano- 
ther, muft have fallen an eafy prey to any power- 
ful invader. The Ebudes, however inconfiderable 
they may be thought now a-days, would be a very 
confiderabie addition to the petty monarchy of the 
Scots of Albany, and could not fail to be an ob- 
jedt worthy their acquiring. 

At whatever period the ifles may have been an- 
nexed to the Scottilh kingdom, the inhabitants 
perhaps would be inclined to embrace a proper 
opportunity to (hake off* their yoke, and to difturb 
the government of their new Lords. The hiftory 
of thefe iflanders in latter ages, and the vindiftivc 
fpirit of every conquered people, render this opi- 
nion probable. But there cannot be any foundati- 
on for the circumftantial account which Boece and 
Buchanan have been pleafed to give us of grand 

rebellions 
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rebellions in the Ebudes^ during the reigns of 
Caradt^cus, Corbredus; Ethodius, and other ideal 
Scottifli Kings. It is certain, notwithilanding all 
the pains taken by Abercromby to prove the con- 
trary, that CaraQacus never reigned in North 
Britain, and that Corbrtdus^ Ethodius^ and other 
royal peribnsof the fame imaginary exiftence, have 
fought their battles againft the chiefs of the Ebu- 
dues only in the fabulous annals (^ our hiftor- 
ians. The accounts they give of a Donald ^ of 
the ifles^ (o old as the times of the Romans, 
bear about them the apparent mark of a modem 
invention. 

DONALD was a name very common a- 
mongthe Iflanders; and two of that name, who 
were both of the great family whofe power was 
once more than equal to that of the King, over all 
the Ebudes, were extremely famous. Thefe were 
. I)pnald earl of Rofs, who fought a battle, fatal to 
\ Scotland, againil an army railed by Robert duke 
of Albany, during the captivity of Janies the firft 
in England ; and Donald Balacb^ who obtained a 
fignal . viftory over the earls of Mar and Caithnefs, 
wounded the firfl of thefe nobiement killed the 
other, and made a great (laughter of: the King^s 
army under their command. The public calami- 
ties produced by thefe battles, and the devaftati- 
ons committedby the two Donalds, feem to have 
led our hiftorians, who were very ill informed 
concerning the affairs of the Ebudes, into a no- 
tion that all the lords of the ifle$ went, from 
the earliefl ages,, under the fame detdlable 
name. 

. When the Kings of Scotland poflefied no other 
tjerritories than thofe iipoa the Weftemeoaft of 
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Albany, we may take it for grs|n|ed that they 
frequently vifit$4 their dominions in, the Ebudes. 
Being invol^ in perpetual, wars, ejtf)er with the 
Britons, Saxc^s, or l^i^s, it was neceifary for 
tl^m to fecure the leading men of the ifles to their 
intereit^^i Without a fuppofition of this kind, it is 
difficult to cpmprehend. how the Scot^ could 
have iubdued the Pids, or defend theinfelves 
^^irift cihe Saxons. WhenAedan jECing gf Scots, in- 
vaded NiOrthumberlan^, at; the bead of £( numerous 
and gF^iaint anny,: he received qo afliftance from 
the.Pi^s, wdi hfi4:.no Irifli aiuciliaries to fupport 
faim.4a that ^xpeditk^f . We muft therefore con- 
chick that the Ilten<ferjB, ,^mong whom Adamnan 
infpixns.uil Aedan had ^n inaugurated, rpade a 
€^fi4^rahkcpdijt oi^ that numejrous anny w^ich he 
led: into England. 

t ALttlie ScQt:^ hifto^^ianMffirm, ^at the Weftem 
Hies, made a part pf theScpuifli dpminions, from 
the eariicft aca^unw pf tjfp^, , tp the dg^thof. Mal- 
ocdro Canaiipr-e.in the year top^v On the demife 
of that priince, .fey th^fey Witori^ns, his. brother 
Dtmald ^m fonp^d, a^ defigo pf mounting the 
throne; and to fupport, by foreign . aid^ his title, 
which was far from being juft, as the old law of 
Taniftry had been abolifhed, he implored for this 
purpofe the affiftance of Af^^wi^j the Barefooted^ 
King of Norway, and obtained it, upon ceding all 
the Northern and Weftern Ifles of Scotland to that 
Monarch. Magnus took immediate pofleffion of 
thofe ifles, and the fucceflbrs of Donald Bane in 
the throne of Scotland did not for a long time re- 
cover them. Orkney and Shetland remained in 
the pofleflion of the Norvegians to the year 1468, 
when James the third of Scotland married the 

daughter 
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daughter of Chriftian the firft of Denmark; ^nd 
got pofleflion of thofe ifl^ds, until the portion of 
the Qjieen fhould be paid. Even the Ebudes like-^ 
wife were fubjedk to the Norvegians, till Alexan- 
der the difrd, King of Scotland, after having given 
a fignal defeat to the Norvegian army at Air^ 
in the year 1 263, re-annexed them to his doroi^ 
nions. 

In this manner, and in thefe different periods, 
if the unanimous confent of Scottifh writers could 
be depended on^ did the crown of Norway acquire 
and lofe the weftern ifles. But the Norvegian hif- 
torians give a very different account of the matter 
in almofl every material circumftance. Shetland, 
Orkney, and the Hebrides, were according to 
them, fubdued by their nation in a more early pe- 
riod than that aifigned ; and the Scots owed the 
reftitution of thofe iflands more to the negotiatipns 
of a treaty, and a fum of money, than to the force 
of their arms. — A difcuffion of this point will na- 
turally comprehend the hiftory of that Norvegian 
dynafty which went under the name of the king- 
dom of Man ; which I ihall briefly give, in the 
fucceeding diflertation. 
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DISSERTATION* XVI. 



/TW kiftoiy of the NoiSvegidn Principality 
of the ifles, commonly called the Kingdom 
of Man- 



IN ^he clofc of the iirecedirig d{flertaiti5n, I ffitJ- 
mifed to ^ive a brief hlftory of the Hcbri- 
dian principahty of the Norwegians, commonly 
known by the name of the kingcfom of Msn. m 
the account I am to give, I fhall follow more the 
digteffive manner of the antiquary, than the re- 
gular narration of the hiftorian. If I fhall be abl(r 
' to throw a new and flronger light xkpm the' fub^ 
je£t, I fhall attain my purpofe^ and leave the palnfi 
of fine writing to men c* greater abilities. 

Aboutt the year 875, according to the annals 
of Norway^ .written by hiftorians appointed by au- 
thority ♦, Harold Harfdger^ or the Fairhaired^ 
one or the greatefl heroes of Scandinavia^ obtaia- 
.cd a decifive viftory over many independent Prinf- 
ces who. difputed his title to the throne^ HiA was 
.declared King of Norway. Some of thefe Princes, 
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who had been defpoiled of their dominions, took 
refuge in the Scottifli ifles, and uniting their forces 
there, made feveral defcents upon the dominions 
of Harfager. Harold, exafperated by thefe fre- 
quent incurfions, refolved to carry his arms to the 
retreats of the invaders. His progrefs through the 
ifles was irrefiftible \ and while he purfued his 
enemies from place to place, he made a total con- 
queft of Man, the Ebudes, Shetland and Orkney. 
From that time forward, all the Iflands became 
fubje£t to the crown of Norway, and continued 
fo, with little interruption, for many ages. The 
writer from whom I have taken this account, in- 
forms us furdier, that Harold often invaded the 
Continent of Scotland, and fought feveral battles 
there with great Succefs : and to corroborate the 
leftimony of the old IJlandic hiftorian from whom 
he had thi3 relation, he appeals to the rhimes of 
f wo ancient poets of Scandinavia, who celebrated 
that .monarch's actions in Scotland in heroic fongs. 
It is certain that a powerful army of Scandi-> 
navian pirates infefted the Eaflem coaft of Scot^ 
land about the time now affigned, and committed 
the mofl cruel devaluations, under the condudt of 
Xwo iFamous brothers, Minguar and Hubba. Con- 
ilantine the Second, King of Scot^ marched a- 
gaicA them in perfon, and twice gave them battle. 
In the firfl adion he obtained the vidtory, but in 
the fecond he was defeated, taken jjrifoner, and 
beheadqd. This event happened, according to 
the Scottifti hiftorians ♦, in the 879 ; and as Ha-* 
rold Harfager reigned at that time, the authority 
,of the bards, to whom Torfaeus appeals, feems to 
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deferve credit. It is trae, the enemies by whom 
Conftantine was killed are by our hiftorians called 
Danes : but that is an obje^ion of no force : the 
pirates who infcfted the different kingdoms of Eu- 
rope in the ninth century are, by different writers^ 
ftiled Norvegians, Danes, Getes, Goths, Jutes^ 
Dacians, Swedes, Vandals, Livonians, andFrieC- 
Zanders ;' their armies being compofed of all thofe 
nations. As the countries from which thefe in-* 
undations of plunderers came, lay either to the Eaft 
or North of the European kingdoms which they 
infefted and harrafied, they went under the more 
general denominations of Eafteriings, Qftmans, or 
Normans. 

I T appears evidently from the annals quoted by 
Sir James Ware ♦, that in the year 735, the Nor- 
mans laid wafte a great part of Ireland, and the 
ifland of Ricbrine^ which is reckoned by fome one 
of the Ebudes. Three years after this devafta- 
tion they infefted Ulftcr and the Hebrides ; and 
it is not probable that Orkney, which lay in their 
way, could have refifted their fury- In the year 
807, continues Ware, the Danes and Norwegians, 
landing in the province of Connaught, deftroyed 
Rofcommon with fire and fword. At^the fame 
time Cdlacb^ abbot of I-collumcille, fled into Ire- 
land for fafety, after the enemy had murdered a 
confiderable number of his people. He did not 
return to Scotland for feven years : and from that 
circumftance we may take it for granted that thefe 
favages made themfelves matters of lona^ at leaft, 
and probably of all the other Weftern ifles. 

* Antiqiiit. of Ireland, page <;7. 
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About the year 8 1 8, TurgefiuSy by fome call- 
ed a Dane, and by others a Norwegian, invaded 
Ireland. This Sunous adventurer^ after a long 
feries ot piratical de(cents andi flying battles, u- 
furped at laft the £>vere]gnty of the whole ifland, 
ruled the miferable inhabitants with a rod of iron, 
made dreadful mallacres of all the ecclefiaftics he 
could feize, and committed their books to the 
flames. 

The Iriih were revenged of ^is cruel tyrant^ 
but had not ftrength enough to (hake off* the yoke 
of flavery under whfch they groaned. New fup- 
plies of hoftile Troops came yearly from Scan^ 
dinavia, which, with the adherents of Tuigeiius, 
maintained the war with fucce(s ^;ainft the di- 
vided natives. . About the year 850, they poflefTed 
themfelveis of Dublin, and the parts of Leinfler 
adjacent ^o that capital *, from wlience the Iriih 
were never able to drive them. 

The greateft Monarch that ever held the fcep- 
ter m Ireland, prevailed, in the year 1014, with 
. the greateft part of the provincial Kings to join their 
forces to his own, and to attempt a total expulfion 
of .-the common enemy. Sitricus, who was at that 
time King of the Dublinian Eafterlings and Nor- 
mans, ufed every poflible precaution to make head 
s^ainft this powerful confederacy. He entered 
. into a league with the King of Leinfler, procured 
a body of auxiliaries from him, and received a 
great acoeflion of ftrengh from the Danes of Man 
and Inchegaul. After vafl: preparations had beea 
made on both fides, the contending nations met 
at lafl near Dublin, and fought the obflinate and 

* Ware's Antiq. of Irel. p- 58. 
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bloody battle of Cluain-tarf. In that fatal conflict 
the Irifli loft the illuftrious Brian Bore^ their fo- 
vereign, together with his fon and grandfon, be- 
fides fome provincial Kings, a vaft number of the 
nobility, and many thoufands of the common 
people ♦. 

SiTRicus retired, and maintained his poft ia 
Dublin, with the (battered remains of his army. 
The preparations made by that prince before the 
battle, and the fupplies he received from Man and 
Inchegaul, afford a clear demonftration that the 
Scandinavians were poflefTed of thefe ifles before 
the ;a*ra afligned by the Scottifli hiftorians ; and 
the Irifli annals, from which Ware has taken the 
account he gives us of thefe things, are more to 
be depended upon, with regard to the time at leaft 
in which the Ebudes becjlmefubjedt to the crown of 
Norway, than the accounts followed by Buchanan, 
Boece and Fordun. 

We know that the Normans made confiderable 
acquifitions in France, and the Danes in England, 
about the fame time that Turgefius became fo for- 
midable in Ireland. We learn from Fordun, that 
the Danes infefted the Eaftern coaft of Scotland 
before the end of the ninth century. It is not pro- 
bable, therefore, that the Hebrides, which lay in 
their way, could have been entirely overlooked 
by thefe free-booters, in the courfe of their ravages. 
Thefe ifles, difcontiguous, and thinly inhabited, 
incapable of aflifting each other with powerful fiic- 
cours, and lying at a great diftance from the feat 
of the Scottifli kingdom, could" make little re* 
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fiftance to a torrent which at that time carried a?- 
mod ail Europe before it. The Monarchs of Scot- 
land could not have relieved their Hcbridian fub- 
jedb, nor rcpoflefe themfclves of their conquered 
iflands : they had fufficient employment elfewhere ; 
the Eaftern provinces of their kingdpm mqfl be 
defended from the frequent invaiions of the fame 
barbarous enemy, or from the infurredions of the 
lately conquered Pidls. 

The mod authentic hiftory of the revolutions 
which happened in the Wcftern ifles, is contained 
in the Chronicle of Man, as far as it goes. This 
fmall piece has been preferved by Cambden, in 
his Britannia, It was written by the monks of 
Ruflin, an abbey in Man, and is probably older, 
by a whole centujy, th^n Fordun's Scotichronicon. 
Thofe who examiiie the tranfadtions of thofe times 
"witli attention, will difcover fome chronological 
errors in the Chronicle of Man ; but thefc errors 
are owing to the negligence of tranfcribers, as they 
are manifeftly incpnfiftent with the truth of fadls 
related, and with the aeras alligned in other parts 
of the Chronicle. 

This ancient record begins thus : *^ In the 
year 1065, died Edward, King of England, of 
bleffed memory. He was fucceeded in the throne 
by Harold, the fon of Godwin j to whom Ha- 
rold Harfager, King of Norway, gave battle at 
Stainford-bridgie, The yiftory fell to the Engli(h, 
and the Norwegians fleb. Among the fugitives 
was Godred, firnamed Q)rovan, the fon of Harold 
the Black from Iceland. This Qodred coming to 
the court of Godred, the fon of Syrric, who reign- 
ed in Man at that time, was entertained by him in 
m honourable way. The fame year William the 

' Baftarc^ 
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Bailard conquered England ; and Godred, the (on 
of Syrric, dying, was fuccecded by his fon Fingal." 

The King of England who died in the year 
with which me Chronicle begins, was Edward the 
Confefforj a prince highly extoHed by monks, who 
derived extraordinary advantages from his pious 
liberality. It is well known that Edward aflifted 
Malcolfk Canemore in recovering the throne of his 
anceftors, which had been ufurped by Macbeth, 
and that Malcolm, for years, carried on a war a?- 
gainft the Norman conqueror and William Rufus, 
bis immediate fueceflbr. Malcolm died in the 
year 1093, about thirty years before Godred, the 
fon of Syrric, left the kingdom of the ifles to 
his fon Fingal, and confequently thirty years be- 
fore Donald Bane made the pretended donation of 
the Ebudes to Magnus of Norway. This dona- 
tion never exifted ; for it manifeftly appears fron| 
the Chronicle of Man *, and other concurring re- 
jcords, that the Norwegians had occupied the Weft- 
ern ifles long before Donald Bane mounted the 
throne of Scotland, and before Godred Chrovan 
took pofleflion of the dynafty of the ifles. 

GODRED was a powerful prince. He fub- 
tjued a great part of Leinfter, annexed Dublin to 
his empire, and reduced the Scots, according tQ 
the Chronicle, to fuch a ftate ot dependency, that; 



* The authors of this chronicle, and after them other wmers* 
were tniftaken in calling the Norwegian King (lain in the battle of 
Stain fbrdrbcidge, Harold Harfaser: We learn from Torfasut 
and others j that the true name of that prince was Harold the im« 
perious. Harfager lived in a much earlier period. T^^ ^^noc 
Chronicle writers, or their copyift, muft have committed a blun* 
der likewife in making the year 1066 the year of Godred Chro- 
van** acceflion to the throne of Man. 
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he would not permit them p drive more than tfaite 
nails into any boat or yeflel they built. Ware 
quotes a letter of L^franc, arphbifhop of Canter- 
bury, wherein that prelate called Godred King of 
Ireland *. He died, after a reign of fixteen years, 
at 27^, pr Ifla, and was fucceeded by his ion Lag-n 
man. 

ToRFiEus, following the annalifts of his cx>un- 
try, labours hard to prove that Magnus the Bare 
f(U)ted dethroned Qodredy bound his ion Lagman 
with iron fetters, made an abfolute coqqueft di 
the Weftern ifles, and beftowed them on his fon, 
Skurd^ with the title of King t. But the Ghrou- 
jcle of Man places the expedition pf N^ignus into 
the Weftern parts pf Scotland, and into England 
and Wales, in the year 1098, twenty years after 
(he death of Godred, and eleven after the death 
pf his fbn and ifucceflcr^ Lagman. Simo^ Duneh 
menfis agrees with the chronicle in the aera here 
ftfligned ; and if any regard is to be paid to 
the Scottilh hiftorians, the acquifition inad^ 
pf the Weftern Ifles by King Magnus, muft have 
happened (bon aftei: the ^eath of Malcolm Caner 

more. 

ToRFiCUs, after a long difcuflion of the chroy 
nological diificulties ariiing out of thefe contra:* 
4i<^ory accounts, rejects the authority of the 
chronicle, confutes Buchanan, finds fault with fbme 
of the writers of his own country, and prefers at 
|aft the teftimony of Qrdericus Vitalis to all others. 
But if we follow that author's fyftem, the firft 
expedition of Magnus into the Weftern feas. of 

— ; . ^ — -. '? !. ? 'V.' — r 
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Britftin took place in the fifth year of William 
Rufus, that is, in the year 1 092. According to 
this calculation, the Norwegian monarch muft have 
(ei;secl on the Ebudes before the death of Mai* 
colm Canetnorey and confequently Donald Bane 
<5ould not have been guilty of the infamous cef-^ 
fion which has hitherto done fo much injury to 
his memory. 

JVI-^GNus the Barefooted^ might have lufficient 
provocation to invade the Ebudes in a hoftiie 
manner, thpugh fubjeft to the crown of Norway 
before his tjme. Many qf the piratical Eafterlings 
and Normans, who infefted the Britifli ifles, after 
the time of Harold Harfager, were originally in- 
dependent of jhe Norwegian crown, or rendered 
themfelves fo. Turgefiu3, and his fticceffors in Ircr 
land, were fovereign Princes. The Earls of Ork- 
ney, though much nearer the feat of that empire 
to which they were vaflals, made reiterated at- 
tempts to (hake off all marks of fubjedion : 
and that the Kingp of Man endeavoured frequentr 
ly to render themfelves independent, will appe^f 
in the fequel. 

W? leam from the chronicle *, that one Inge- 
piundc was fent by Magnug to take pofleffion ot 
the Hebudes, in quality of King. But the chiefs 
of the ifles, finding that this man abandoned him- 
felf wholly to the moft fcandalous excefles, to luft^ 
avarice, and cruelty, confpired againfl him, and; 
without regarcling either his perfonal dignity or 
the authority of his conftituents, fet fire to the 
hQ»fe wheie lie was lodged, and deftroyed him, 
tpgeither with his whole retinue. It was probably 

P Chromcon. ^|annl?^> ad an. 1097. 
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with a defign of revenging this infult, that Mag^ 
nus undertook the expedition already related. But 
whatever may be in this conjedilure, it is plain^ 
from the commiffion with which Ingemunde was 
invefted, that the Kings of Man had ailerted their 
independence, or had refufed to pay the ancient 
tribute. 

After the death of Lagman^ the fon of God- 
red, who had taken the crofs and died in the holy 
land, Murchard O Brien^ King of Ireland, fent, at 
the defire of the nobility of Man, one of his friends 
who was a perfon of royal extraftion, to ack as 
Regent in that ifland, during the minority of 
Olave, the brother of their late fovereign t. Here 
we have another clear proof that the Princes and 
great men of the Weftern Ifles had withdrawn 
their allegiance from their old mafters, the Kings 
of Norway. 

Ma ONUS the Barefooted, only recovered the 
territories which one of his remote forefathers had 
acquired, and which one of his more immediate 
anceftors had loft. He fubdued all the Scottilh 
iiles from Shetland to Man, and according to fome 
hiftorians, added the fruitful peninfula of Kintire 
to thefe conqueds : he carried his victorious arms 
into South Britain, and made himfelf mailer of 
Ahglefey, in fpite of the united efforts of the two 
brave Earls who led a numerous army againft him. 
'He was unqucflionably one of the moft powerful 
Princes of his time, and prefcribed what laws he 
pleafed to all thofe whofe fituation made them ob^ 
noxious to his intemperate rage, 0r ^^ the lufl of 
his boundlefs ambition. The Welfli felt the 
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4readful efFedts. of his barbarous power, and there- 
fore courted his friendfhip with a multitude of pre- 
fents. He obliged the Scots of Galloway to fur- 
rJlh him with timber, at their own expence, for 
the ufe of his bulwarks. He fent his fhoes to 
Murcard^ King of Ireland, and commanded him 
in the moft peremptory manner, under the pain of 
his difpleafure, to carry them on his flioulders, in 
the prefence of his ambafiadors, on the anniverfary 
of Chrift's nativity. The Irilh nobility received 
this infolent meflage with becoming fentiments of 
difdain and indignation : but Mtircard was too 
wife to provoke the refentment of a conqueror 
whofe pov/er was equal to his pride, and told his 
friends that he would eat the (hoes of the Norwe- 
gian monarch, rather than fee any one province in 
Ireland deftroyed, Accordingfly he paid homage 
in the diftionourable way prefcribed by the haughty 
Magnus, entertained his ambafiadors with a royal 
itiagnificence, and difmifled them with the highefl: 
expreflions of refpedt for their mafter. 

It does not appear from any authentic record^ 
that Magnus came near the Eaftem coaft of Britain 
in either of its divifions. His troops could not 
therefore have been of great ufe to Donald Bane^ 
had any one of his nephews difputed the crown of 
Scotland with him : and indeed it appears to me 
more probable that Donald, upon the demife of his 
brother, poflefTed himfelf of the throne by virtue 
pf the old Tanijlry right, or that, according to 
fome Englilh hiftorians, he was eledted king, 
than that, liopwcd his crown to the aid of a foreign 

Donald's 
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Donald's immediate predeceflbrin the throne^ 
though a great Prince, had difbbliged the nation 
by many unpopular aftions. He had introduced 
the Enghfli language, drefs, manners, and religi- 
on, in a country at that time full of the moft violent 
prejudices againft every thing which came from a 
quarter fo hoftile. His obftinate attachment to the 
intereft of his brother in law, Edgar Atheling, 
involved the nation in a feries of wars more ex* 
penfive and calamitous than profitable or glorious. 
The large eftates which he had fetded on forae 
noble exiles who followed the fortune of that weak 
Prince, muft have greatly exafperated the Scottifli 
nobility^ and ali^n^ted^ their affedtions from his 
family. He had been overmatched by the conqueror 
of England, and grofly infulted by his fucceflbr, 
William Rufus. His heir apparent. Prince Ed- 
ward, had perilhed unfortunately with Malcolm at 
Alnwick. The reft of bis children by (^ecn Mar- 
garet were under age, and that Princelis, already 
worn out by the aufterities of a fuperftitious life^ 
overwhelmed with grief, furvivcd her hufband and 
fon but a few days. 

All thefe circumftances confpiring together 
rnuft have made it cafy for Donald Bane to poffefs 
himfelf of the throne vacant by the death of his 
brother, without purchafing the aid of a Scandina^ 
vian potentate^ fo much at the expence of his 
country and his own reputation. His pretenfions 
to the crown were oppofed only by a law neither 
ancient nor ever much regarded 5 and (he diftrac- 
tions at court in confequence of fq many unhappy 
events, afforded him the moft favourable oppop- 
junity of afferting; his claim. Th^ conclufion I 

would 
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would draw from what has been faid on this fub- 
jeft, appears to me to be perfeftly juft : that our 
hiftorians were ill informed with regard to the 
manner how, and the time when the Wefiera Iflcs 
fell under the dominion of Norway* 

After Magnus the Barefooted had, through 

his temerity^ lofl his life in Ireland, Olave^ the 

fon of Godred, recovered his paternal dominions^ 

and reigned over the ifles forty years. Olave wa» 

a Prince of a peaceable difpofition, difttnguiflied 

greatly by the religious virtues of the times, and 

extremely liberal to ecclefiaftics. He was educated 

in the court of Henry I. and was on good terms 

with the monarchs of England throughout his life^ 

He lived in amity with Ireland; and it does not 

appear that thofe Kings of Scotland, who were 

his cotemporaries, difputed his title either to Mau 

or the Ifles. 

Seldek complained that Olaus and Autave^ 
Amlaff and Anlapbusj are names which breed 
great ccwfufion in the Englifti hiftory ; but thefe 
names feemingly different appear to me to be the 
fame. The fennachies of the ifles call the Olave, 
of whom we are now fpeaking. Aula ox Atnbla^ in 
TjdLixn^ Amlavus, Anlapbus, or Olaus -^ and they 
diftinguifli^ him from other Princes of the fame 
narfie by the title of Ambla Dearg mac Ri Locblin^ 
that is to fay. Red Olave^ tbe King of LocblitCs 
Son. Godred, the father of Olave, was from 
Skj^ndinavia, which is called Lochlin by the inha- 
bitants of the Highlands and Ifles. 

It is the opinion of Ibme that Lochlin and Den- 
mark are words of the fame import : but it appears 
to me rather that Lochlin and Scandinavia are fy- 
nonimous terms. Harold Harfager^ and Magnus, 

th 
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the Barefooted, were Norwegian Princes, ^nd the 
iHanders give no other appellation to thofe great 
conquerors, nor to other Normans^ who held their 
anceftors under fuhjeftion for many ages, than 
that of Locblinicb. 

In the Gaiic language, Locb fignifies a great 
colledlion of water, whether fait or frelTi, and Ian 
full. Lutt is the name of a certain bird remarkably 
voracious. The Baltic might have been very 
properly called Locblan^ if it neither ebbs nor 
flows; and many different countries, particularly 
Scotland and Ireland, experienced that froni this 
fca fwarmed an immenfe number of pirates, who 
by an eafy and juft metaphor might have been 
compared to birds of prey and of paflfage. But 
whatever the etymon of the word Locblin may be, 
it is certain that all the adventurers who came from 
the Baltic, or from the Northern feas, and the 
countries bordering upon them, whether Norwe- 
gians, Swedes, Finlanders, Ruffians, Livonians, 
Poles, Pomeranians, Danes, Frieflanders, or Ice- 
landers, were by the Irifli and Hebridian Scots 
called Locblinicb. 

It has been thought a matter of wonder that 
Scandinavia, fo barren in every other re(pedt, 
fhould have been fo very fertile of men, as to pour 
forth whole inundations of rovers almoft every year 
from the latter end of the feventh century, at leaft, 
till the thirteenth. 

Some ingenious writers have endeavoured to 
account for this extraordinary phaenomenon by re- 
folving it into the effects of polygamy. A plurality 
of women were, by the laws or cuftoms of Scan- 
dinavia, confined to the bed of one man, if we 
believe thefe writers ; and hence it was that the 

inhabitants 
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inhabitants multiplied almoft beyond belief. A 
country in this fituation, which did not abound 
with the neceflaries of life, could not but fend nu- 
merous colonies abroad in queft of either plunder 
or fettlements: and fuch colonies, confifting of 
adventurers hardy, enterprifmg, lawlefs, poor, 
and determined to make their fortune or perifh 
in the attempt, muft have carried defolation far 
and wide. 

But it is by no means certain that polygamy 
vas eftabliJhed either by law or cuftom among the 
ancient Scandinavians. The Germania Magna of 
the old geographers comprehended at lead the 
Southern coaft of the Baltic, together with its ifles. 
Mela and Tacitus feem to extend it much far- 
ther * • and Cluverius is pofitive that Norway, 
Sweden, and every region lying to the North of 
the Blftltic, made a part of that immenfe tradt of 
land. The Suiones of Tacitus are undoubtedly 
either the Norwegians or the Swedes, or perhaps 
both: and the ^ftii of the fame author are by 
Archbifliop Ufher t, and other eminent critics, 
called the progenitors of thofe pirates, afterwards 
ililed Eafterlings and Oftmans. 

Tacitus, who feems to have made the man- 
ners and cuftoms of the Germans his particular 
ftudy, informs us, that every one of that nation, 
excepting only a fmall number of the chiefs or 
leading men, contented himfelf with one wife, 
. and that of all the barbarians in the world, they 
were the ftridteft obfervers of the matrimonial 



* Mela, lib. HI. cap. 3. Tacit, de mor. Germ. cap. 45. 
t See Ware's Antiquities of Ireland, chap. 24. 
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laws t. We have therefore reafon to believe, ttet 
the Suiones^ MJiii^ Cimbriy Tcuttmes^ and ocber 
nations, of whom the Normans and Eafterlingii of 
ftfcer-ages muft have been defeendedy had not a 
plurality of wives in his time ; and it docs not 
appear from good authority that . polygamy be-^ 
tame fafhionable among the pofteritj of tfade 
nations, in the period intervenhig between the time 
of Tacitus and the introduction of chriftianity. 

But even allowing, without any neceflity, chat 
polygamy was common in Scandinavia, ffiU it is 
doubtful, from the hiftory of nations who give into 
that cuftom, whether a plurality of wives inercafe 
population or not. As the males of Scandinavia 
were always engaged in war at (ea, there ia indeed 
reafon to believe that the accidents from enemies,- 
and thofe ariflng from a rude navigation, carried 
o^ a greater proportion of them than of tne malese 
ot any other nation ; and therefore it ma^ be fiip«- 
pofed that a greater number of wonien feU to the 
furvivors. But, when we confider that the women 
of the North always attended their hufbands amF 
friends in their expeditions, we muft Alow that 
they were fubjeft to the fame aocident^ with the 
mates. In this way therefore it is impoffible ta 
account how the Northern Europe could cover the 
Southern drvifions of it with fuch deluges of bar- 
barous adventurers. ^ 

The old Norwegians and Swedes, before therr 
ccmverfion to Chriftianity, were addifted to piracy, 
and eftecmed it a glorious occupatbrn^ The wild 



) Severa itlic* inatriinoilia, nee ullam morum partem iDagis 
laudaveris : nam prope ioli barbarorum (ingulis uxoribns conCentt 
i'unt, cxcepcis) admodum paucls. Tvcit. de liior. Gerral 
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tribes who lived iwar the gulphs of Bothnia, Fin- 
land, <and Livonia, foHowed the fame pradiice. 
The maritime nations inha^biting the rSouthem 
^oaft df tlie Baltrc were led by the example and 
iuceefe oF thofe rovers to try their fortune in tbe 
fnore wealthy divifions «of the South of JEurope. 
•If 'to *thefe numerous .nations of plunderers we .add 
4hdfe of Denmapk, Holftein, Saxony, and FrieC- 
land, all the way to the mouth of the .Rhine, we 
*do not make the country of thofe Northern aravers, 
<who have done'ib much mifchief in former .^es^ 
•mere ^ejctenfive than hiftory affirms. It is jilfoiex- 
ttfcamiy prdbdble^iat *fhofe who dwehin dhe more 
tiriland d)ftrr6^ ^ the .kingdoms of the J^orth 
joined tke freebooting inhabitants tif the &a coafis 
in their expeditions. In a divifion of Europe do 
'Retentive, it ^o«rid 'have Jbeen no -diffiault .matter 
tomifftier.up -fwarms c^f isdventurers, ibme thirft- 
-rng ^fter ^gJory, others rendered ddfperate iby .po- 
▼erty, and ^11 of *them animated by therfiiQc^fs of 
^their neighbour or piedeceflbrs in emigrations pf 
<he feme kind, 

I'T may ^Ifo be fufpefted that ihe ipicatioal 
Erffterllngs and Normans, who committed fuch 
dcvaftan'ons in the lower ^armany^ Fiance, Bri- 
tain, Ireland, and'Other pkoes, wepe notifo/Very 
numerous as they have 'been reprefented. Inftead 
df making war in a regular »roanner, they gene- 
Tally 'invaded* one particular divifion<df :a country 
•near tbe eoaft, in flying -parties, gathered ^11 rthe 
HIpoils they coiild carry away, andiddlmyed^evjery 
thing elfe. 'They were compofed cjf fovcraljbo- 
dres independent of one another, and no tfooner 
-wesone band -gone than -anotber-xame. ^y .this 
means tbe countries e^ipifcd to their ravages had 

Q^ fcarcc 
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fcarce any refpite from their incurfions ; this dr- 
cumftance muft have greatly fwelled the idea of 
their numbers in the minds of thofe who were fo 
cruelly haraffed by them -, and as they made a 
cooquelt of (bme countries, the writers in the ia> 
tereft of the old natives, to fave their credit in 
fome Rieafure, would perhaps have afcribed tht^ 
conquefts to tlie numbers of the enemy, rather 
than to their fiipcrior bravery. 

To leave this digrefiion, for the hiftory of the 
dynafty of Man. Olave, King of the ifles, afta- 
a long and peaceable reign, was treacheroufly flain 
by his own nephews : he wasfuccecded by his foo, 
Godrtdf whom he had by the daughter of Fergus^ 
Earl of Galloway, the moft powerful fubjeil id 
Scotland at that time. 

GOD RED had failed to ffcrway before his 
father's death, and did homage to King Hinge. In 
his abfence the three fons of his uncle Harold 
feized on his dominions, and divided them among 
themfelves. But the ufurping aflalTms foon met 
with the fate their crimes deferved. Godredre- 
turning from Norway, aflerted his title to the 
kingdom of Man, caufed one of the ions of Ha- 
rold to be executed, and agreeably to the inhu- 
man cuftom of thofe barbarous times, put out 
the eyes of the other two •. 

Soon ahtx Godred had recovered the inheri- 
tance of his anceftors, the Eallerlings of Dublin 
- — '*"'' '■■Ti over into Ireland, and made him their 
lated beyond meafure by this great ac- 
power, he began to rule tyrannically in 
lominions, and regardlefs of juftice and 

Mao. aduo. 1143. 
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the laws, deprived the nobles of their eftates. The 
moft powerful among them, Thorfin^ the fon of 
Oler^ to gratify his revenge, entered into a league 
with Somerledy the famous thane of Argyle, and 
after wrefting many of the illes out of Godred^s 
hands, by the alfiftunce of that powerful chief, 
eredled them into a (eparate kingdom for Dugal^ 
the fon of his new patron. 

The Chronicle of Man calls Sbmerkd Prince of 
HeregdideU and informs lis further, that he had 
married a natural daughter of King Olave^ and 
conftquently Godred'^ finer. By that lady he had 
four fons : DugaU ot whom came the MacDougali 
of Lorn -, Reginald^ the progenitor of all the Mac 
Donalds of Scotland and Ireland ; Angus ^ an am- 
bitious lord, whofe great power and nunierous 
offspring became extindl in a (hort time ; and 
Olavcy of whofe adions or iffue neither hiftory 
nor tradition have recorded any thing membrablcw 

THiE King of Man, upon receiving intelligence 
that Thorfin and Som tried had feizcd on a part bf 
his dominions, equipped a confiderable fleet, and 
putting to fea went in queft of his enemies*^ 
Somerled met him with a fleet c5nfifting of eighty 
fail : after an obftinatt fight, attended with great 
flaughter on both fides* they patched u^ a peace^ 
having agreed to divide the kingdom of the ifles 
among them. From that day, faith the chronicle^ 
may be dated the downfal and ruin of the king- 
dom of Man. 

Either Sbiiierled's ambition Was very high, 
of Godred*s perfidy provoked him (bon to recom- 
mence hofl:ilities ; for he invaded Man with a new 

• Ad. ann^ 1 1 56. 
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fleet abont *two years -aft^r the partilion treaty had • 
been concluded. Godred, unable to maintain lus 
ground, abandoned the rfland, fled to Nonnray^ 
and laid hrs grievances before the fovereign of 
whom he held his dominions by a feudal right. 
He remained in Norway fo/ fix years before hi« 
rbprefentations had any efleSt. At length he ob- 
tained a confiderable fupply of forces, and return- 
ing to 'Mto, defeated his brother Reginald, who 
had taken pofleffion of the ifland in his abfence^ 
^nd re^ftablifhed himfeif in his kingdom t. 

Soii^BRLED was killed before this revolutioii 
happenl^. Intoxicated by repeated vidtories, and 
his vaft acquifitiohs, he had formed a def^, tf 
we believe the Chronicle of Nto, to conquer all 
Scotland. Having, in confequence of that [extra- 
Vagant prqjeift, equipped a fleet of orie hundred 
and fix^ fail, he landed a numerous army near 
kenfrew in Clydefdale. Here, faith the chnxii- 
cle, he was, through the jufl: vengeance of God,. 
Vanquiihed by a fmall number, and he himiel^ 
together with his fon and a vail multitude of his 
people, flain*. 

The Highland fennachies give a very different ' 
-account of Somerled's death and character. Ac- 
cording to them, this ppwerfol dmnb had received 
-many infuflferable provocations from the minifte#s 
of King Malcolm IV. a Prince weak, rniexperi^x- 
ced, and entirely under the diredibn of his fcr- 
vants. The vaft extent of Somerlcd's eftate on 
^the continent, to fay nothing of the acquifition he 
'had made in the ifles, filled thefe minifters with 
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»a political jealoufy, and tempted their avarice at 
the (ame time. Jkefi>lved tp humble fb formida* 
bte a fubieA, and to divide his land^ among them- 
felves, they compelled him, by a long ieries of 
attrocious ii^uries, to take aims in bis own de- ' 
fence. The King's counfcUors attainted him and 
GUcbrifiy Earl of Angus, the ablefl general of that 
age in Scotiand, was fent with a great military 
ferce to render that unjuft fentence elFediual ; but 
Somerled fought th^ £arl, though with an infe* 
lioF army, and the vi£k>ry remained dubious. 
This happened during the minority of Malcolm. 

After that Prince had taken the reins of go- 
vernment into his own hands, his miniil^rs, en- 
l^ed by a difappointed ambition, made it their 
chief bufineis to convince him that it was neceP 
iary to annihilate the overgrown power of 3omer- 
led, or at leaft to* reduce him to a ftate of medio* 
erity. The force of an argument fo fpecious, 
concurring with the facility of his own temper, 
(M^vailed eafily with the King to favouf their de- 
fign. But to have fomething of a plaufible pre- 
tence for commencing hoftihties, it was agreed in 
council, that a perfon invefted with a public cha- 
radler fhould be fent immediately to propofe to 
the Thane, that in order to procure a remiflion of 
his crimes from the King, he (hould renounce his 
right to the lands held of him on the continent, 
and fiitisfy himfelf with his poifeilions in the ifles. 

SoMfiRLED was tooconfcious of his own (Irength, 
and. too tender of his undoubted right, to ac- 
quiefce in a propoial no lefs injurious to his cha- 
fader than prejudicial to his intereft. Incapable 
of difguiQng his fentiments, and fired with a juft 
Indignation, he drew his fworc}, and told the mef* 

CL3 fenger 
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fenger that '* He would fooncr terminate the 4i& 
*^ putc with that weapon, than tamely furrender 
*.' any part qf his property. •* After returning fuch 
an anfwer to a mellage lent by his fovereign, he 
had reafon to believe that a violent ftorm woulcj 
immediately gather, and burft upon him : he 
therefore armed his numerous vaflals in Argyle- 
Ihire and the ifles, procured a confiderable body 
of auxiliaries from Ireland, and determined to 
carry the war into the country of his unprovoked 
enemies. He landed with an army of fifteen 
thoufand men in the Bay otSt. Laurence, now 
Greenock, and marched dircdlly to Paifley, where 
the King's troops were encamped. But before he 
could bnng theiTi to an aftion, he was moft bafely 
aflaffinated by Maurice Mac Neily one of his ne- 
phews, whom the King's generals found means to 
bribe. This is in fubftance the' account given by 
the Highland fcnnachies of Somerled's difpute 
with his fovereign, and of the unhappy end of his 
life, whidi was the confequence of it. His fol- 
lowers, fay the fenliachies, betook themfelves to 
their gallies, upon receiving the news of their lea- 
der's fate, and returned home without fufferirg 
^ny confiderable lofe. 

The account given by the Scottilli hiftoriar.s 
of this matter, agrees neither with the Chronicle 
pf Man, nor with the relation now given. Accordr 
ing to them, Somerled's ambition knew no bourds, 
. and his lull of power was infatiable. Led by die 
diftates of thofe paflions, he formed an audacious 
ddign of cxtendirg the limits of the principality 
he had by very indifferent means acquired, at the 
expence of his fovereign. Malcolm IV. a minor, 
bad mounted the throne of Scotland upon the 

^ea^h 
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death of his grandfather, David the Saint ^ and 
Somerled taking advantage of the minority, re- 
belled in the very beginning of this reign. He 
put himfelf at the head of a numerous arniy, con- 
fifting partly of his own vaflals, and partly of law* 
lefs perfons, whom the love of plunder or a con- 
fcioufnefs of guilt had driven from all quarters to 
his ftandard, and laid wafte thofe divifions of the 
kingdom which lay next his own principalities. 
But the celebrated Cr^'Ai^r//? *, Earl of Angus, be- 
ing fent with an army to oppofe him, gave him 
a total defeat, and obliged him to fly for refuge 
into Ireland. 

Malcolm's reign was fuUof troubles. Henry II. 
of England, taking advantage of his pacific dif- 
pofition and mean genius, forced him to furrender 
the towns and countries which his anceftors had 
pofleifed in South Britain. A cefTion To inglorious 
provoked the refentment of the Scottifli nation, 
and became the foundation of a dangerous infur- 
redkion. To pacify the malecontcnts, Malcolm 
was under the difagreeable neceffity of declaring 
war againft England. But he carried on and con- 
cluded that war in a way which gave little farif- 
fadtion to his people. The alienation he made of 
Northumberland, and a fcandalous pufiUanimity 
which appeared in every part of his conduft, ren- 
dered his perfon and authority contemptible. 

The inhabitants of Galloway, defpifing this 

feeble adminiftration, revolted openly, and thofe 

of Murray followed their example. In the midft 

'of (b many commotions and civil wars, which had 

* There was no Ear! of Angus called Gilchrlft in that age. 
Sec Palr^mple^B Collect, p 39a. 

0^4 deftroycd 
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deitTOyed ih6 braveft fbtdiers in die natiion^ Skv 
inerlcd*& genius was too toterpriziRg to feixinhi rm^ 
^ive. He had returned korti Ireland, wllitbqp 
the tinfuccefsfbt b^le already mencioDed bad; dn- 
Tenhim,. and harraAed for feme time tbe coaltso^ 
Scotland with piraticai depred^iontf. fo a cen^ 
}tm€ttrm fo* full of tumnit and public oonfufion, is: 
feon coHedted a^ large body of meiH widii wfaom he 
made a defcerJt upon the left fide of the river Clydcv 
and penetrated a^ far as Renfrew : but being toa 
intend ttpoiy pkr^der^ and too Imle folfcrtoos aboot 
his own fitfefy, h€ Wias iltvpriaed and bis fbllcf^Mrs 
cut to pieces. Some writers relate that lie: htoifelf 
wa$ taken prifoner, brought befote the Kiiig^ and 
executed Hice a common mfatef^or ; oihers will 
hatre it tfiat he and bis^ Ton fell in baitrie. Buchwm 
places thefe events abotit the year i*6j. 

I TiiiNK there us reafon to believe ibaf bocti( 
the Seottiifi hiftoriansr ind HigMan4 femmcfaia^ 
hafve conmiitted a number of errors in thdr cod- 
traditftory afccount of thin powerful chief. Ha4 
h\i btrth been obfeune, and bisotiginal formse 
low, as ihtk hif^orian$ pretend, it is difficult to 
comprehend how be eould have rawfed hini^lf cq 
the thanedom of Argyle, or why the public fhoeAd 
have rccogflifed hid titte. The Cbronick of Mm 
calls him Pfinct of Heregmdhel ♦, at the time of 
his marriage with the daughter of King Olave* It 
does not appear that this marriage gave him a 
right to any part of (he itles, though Abercromby t 
concurs with the Highland genealogifl:^ in an opi- 
nion of this kind. Oyui was fucceeded by ms 



fcri^ 
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^ A corruption of Jar-gbael, thH is to i^/t the^ cottniry of 
the Weftevn Caledonians. 

f Matt. Atch of the Sects natiofl, vo!. ii. p. 440. 
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foxh Godred^' mai^ the pofterity of Godred in^rited 
(Re greaieft pane off Olatre's-dominioas, for a whole 
iSMtury after Somerled had been killed near Rqq^ 

{t is^havd tO'detevnitne whether Someded g^^e 
the firft provocation to bi» fevereign, cor received 
k ftdm> tshe mmifters of that prince. It is not tm- 
pi^ebabk, that after he had acquired fo vaft. aoiad^ 
^tion of power in the ifles^ he afpired to be mr 
d<spesidftai towards the latter part of his life. If 
\m whole Mmy, aa is aitedged^ a very fmail num« 
ber 6xceptcdc wae cwt off near the river Clyde hy 
^n inednftderable body of royalifts, it is fuprifing 
that bis fysmitf Should have fuhfifted^ after his 
deaths wkhout any difiMHiition of itst viaft power; 
No adv^tage a^earsi to have been obtained fay a 
battkr fbdeeifive. The eflates of die rebel vese 
neither annexed to* the demeryfea of tbe aow^^ 
nor parcelled out among court farvomntcs. His 
fod Dngat vns left m the iindiftitrbed paffbifion 
of Argyle and Lor& : Reginald^ another of his 
fbr^s, was Lord of the Ifles and Kintyre : Angus 
their brother, was powerful enotigb to f^ht bat- 
tles by fea and land againft Reginald : and Somer-- 
led the Second, the fourth ion of Somerkd thie 
firft, and an hereditary traitor, fey our Scottifii 
hfftorians, v(ras able to raife a new rebditon in tbe 
reign of Alexander the Second. 

I sust>£Gr indeed that this Socnerled the Se- 
cond never exalted, notwiiMlanding what hath 
been fakl about him by fennachies and hifl6rians. 
The Chronicfe of Man makes no mention of him ; 
and the time at which we are told he revolted, 
looks like a demonftration that the whole ftory is 
a mere fiftion, Somerled the firft was killed in 

the 
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the year 1 1 64. The younger Somerled rebelled 
agaiaft Alexander the Seddhd in the year 1 248^. 
He muft of courfe have been eighty-four years of 
age, when be engaged in a war againft bis fove- 
reign, fuppofing he had been bom on the very day 
in whidi his father was flain. 

Another argument from which it may be con- 
cluded, with great probability, that the real So- 
merled*s party fuftained no confiderable lo(s at 
Renfrew, is, that the divifion of the ifles which 
had fallen to the fhare of that mighty Thane, 
after his firft fea-fight with the King of Man, re- 
mained after his death in the pofleflion of his ion 
Reginald, and of his pofterity for three centuries. 
If Somerled's army had been totally deftroyed at 
Renfrew, it may be very reafbnably prefumed 
that Godred^ Kins of Man, who had been violent- 
ly dilpofleflfed of thefe ifles about eight years be- 
fore that event, would have laid hoid of ib favoura- 
ble aa opportunity to re-annex them to his domi- 
ni<Mis, before the ions of Somerled could have re- 
covered themfelves from the lo(s they fuftained b 
the battle which was fatal to their father. 

It is true indeed the Chronicle of Melrois, ano- 
ther old hiftorical regiiler, agrees exactly with the 
account which we have in the Chronicle of Man, 
of the total overthrow given to Somerled's army. 
From it we learn, that ^* Sumerled, the petty 
King of EragaitbeU had carried on an impious re- 
bellion againll his natural lord, Malcolm King of 
Scodand, during the fpace of twelve years : that 
this rebel, after having collefted a numerous army 
in Ireland and other places, was, through the ven- 



* See Buchan. & Abercrom. in Alexander 11. 
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^eanee of God, killed at Renfrew^ together with 
Tbis fon, and a multitude of his vafials : and that 
1^ handful of men belonging to the fame province, 
the inhabitants of Clydefdal probably, had the 
Cole merit of delivering the nation from this 
^ebel*;' 

Sir James Dalrymple quotes a charter belong- 
ing to the family of Innes, from which it appears 
^hat Malcolm and Somerled on^e concluded a 
peace, and of courfe that Somerled's rebellion 
jcould not have been of fiich a long duration as the 
Chronicle pretends. King Malcolm reigned twelve 
yearis only, and the Thane of Argyle died before 
him t. 

It is more than probable that the true hiftory of 
-Scnnerled's birth and charafter — of his difrutes 
with the Kings of Scotland and Man — of his laft 
jgreat armament and death, was this : — His ancef- 
tors were perfons of confiderable influence, though 
greatly inrerior to him. He foon began to extend 
his power. — he wrefted half of the ifles out of the 
ihands of Godred, King of Man — he made war on 
Malcolm, King of Scotland — a battle was fought, 
but the controverfy was not decided. — ^Malcolm, 
diredted by his natural clemency, or more probably 
. by reafons of ftate, adjufted all his differences with 

* Sumerledus, Regulus Eregeithel, jam per annos duodecim 
conua Regem Scoriae Ma'colmum, dominum funra naturalem, 
impie rebellans, tam cppiofum de Hibernia et diverfis locis ext 
crcitum contrabcns a pud Renfrim applicuiflet, tandem ultione 
diyina cum filio & innuroerabili populo, a paticis cumpiovincia- 
libus ibidem occifus eft. Chron. Mclros. ad ann. 1 164. 

+ The charter was dated, apud Pert, tiatali domini proximo 
foft concordiam Regis £sf Sumerled. Dalrymple's Colledlions, 

^ "^'^^ Somerled 
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Somerled ki an< amicabje way. After this agi 

vfn^Hj the atnbitiow thane taki ng advanuge of 

bfo(hfecwia-kw'$ uopopislac adauniftration, and ttie 

iateftifi^ cQmmi(AtOd»s coxtfequeoti upoa it, feized 

QQ. xnmf. of thofe ffles wbicli made a part of the 

Norwegian dynafty of the iflcs. Two fucceis&l 

&ar&f^ eftabiifh^the* right which theftrengtbof 

Iw ^tm» and poliltc^! intrigues had given bun to 

that acq^ifiition'. Ajq is^creaie of powev ib^gneat nxuft 

have made iiina tli^ obje^ of public jealoufy more 

iban ^er. A wife mioifiry &m the needlky of 

kuBbHn^ a per feia alves^y toa powertul to be a 

good fiiitye<ft ;. and ao doulH (bme of the nobba of 

Scotland were willing to facriiice him to their ava^ 

cic^ SomQfUd faw the dan^ with which he was 

threatngd^ $nd took every precautioa to defeat the 

^|i9ifl|cbii;iatioa& pf his. ejaemies. Be fcvrmied die boU 

^4^Sg9 c^ reederti^ himfcjf tdaUy independent of 

tbe cxowx He h«d laa reafian le dread mudi 

fixMR tbe mapiaikimity or addrefa of Malcohn ; . 

nod aoQcrrdingly having coUedled a great body of 

me% not onjy in Ai^yle and the ifles^ but tikewiie 

in Iretand^ where be had eomiedllans, he made a 

defeean on Cly<kldalev The King's generals took 

dae IhcMfteft and mod efiedual, though an ignomi- 

QIQUS way of ei^ing the difputeu They bribed a 

peribn from whom Somerled could have no fears, 

and by his means got him aiTafrinated. The rebels 

difperted immediately ; but the loyalifts were too 

wc^ to purfue their fuccefs. Tliey permitted the 

Highlanders to retire unnvolefted, and the fons of 

Somerled' to divide his overgrown eftate amoijg 

jhcmfelves. 

GODR^Dy King of the ifles^ >va8 obliged to 
yield a confiderable divifion of his hereditary tqr-f 

^•itories, 
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Ttidm'&y as related above, «iid w^s i&ewife :fhi|t 
in a 4hort time of liie xlonnnioxrs iit had^icqpoii^ 
in ireiand. We learn from tfaean^alsoF that tdcg* 
dom, thsxBerimt mm g^iui aod liis fon^in-)aw^ ite 
femous Earl of Pemhr^kd^ todc Dublin, tke loapi- 
tal of the dominfoiis of the EafterJings, in tb^ 
year i r/o*, and that the troq^s totst frdm ^IN^ to 
recovier it^ 'next year, were ^loraliy ^dafwred^ and 
their leaders flaiti. 

GOB RED ditd in the y^r 11%^ daring the 
winter feafon, and his body was in the &A\cwia^ 
fummer conveyed to I-coltn^ciUe t. It iias been 
obfervcd already, that this King iwuft^vdry )prdba- 
bly be lone »of thefe Nerwtegran Kings, iwhoais- 
ix>rdhig to the Stottifii hfftonians, She bu^ed in 
lona. 

@ L'AVE^ fiiraamed theStecfc, '^his oitfy l^'- 
timate (on left by ^Sodred, had tsedn declared 
heir by his father, and fey the ipk5pe?fe 'legate: ijot 
as h5e was too young to affume' the ^ciitB^jfigot^eni- 
ment, the people of Man made hfsmsmntal birdtfaer 
Regimld King in his ftead. We Uise tcldiby iihc 
hiftorians of Norway, that Reginald wste ^moft 
famous warrior in the Weftern |>ans 6i Ihxvspt^ 
during his timet. It :had been ^the pmSiice^of 
ibme famous pi mtes miong the >d}d Normans to 
live for thite years ^without eilt^firtg •tmder the 
roof of a houfe which ^mmxtt&Si any fmdke. Re- 
ginald had conformed himfdf to .ttet GiTftom, 'and 
became of coiirfe capable •dffeftainingiHardfhips 
of every kind. He prudently lived \ff^ @ood 



* Ware's Ant. of Ircl. chap. 24, 
f Chron. Man. ad ann. 11 87. 
\ Torfxi Orcades, .^.146. 
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terms with the King's of England, and itudied tcf 
oblige thofe of Scotland. At the requeft of ff^il- 
Ham the Lion he undertook to recover Caithncfs 
out of the hands of Harold, Earl of Orkney, and 
efFedted it ||. After apprehending his brother 
Olave^ and committing him toprifon, for prefiim- 
ing to ask a more connfortable maintenance than 
the mountainous and fterile ifland of Lewis could 
afford him, he delivered him into the hands of 
fVilliam^ to prevent a civil war ; and the innocent 
prince was kept in prifon during the life of that 
Monarch*. 

Reginald (aw very good reafons for courting 

the honour of being a valTal to the fee of Rome. 

The Popes of the twelfth and thirteenth ages pre- 

fcribed laws to fome of the greatefl fovcreigns of 

Europe, and fecured the intereft of thofe who 

committed their perfons and eftatcs to their pro- 

tcdtion. Reginald thought the tribute payable by 

his kingdom to the crown of Norway too high, 

and the Lord of his allegiance was at too great a 

diftance to defend him, if opprefled by one of his 

more powerful neighbours. He therefore, like 

two Englifh Monarchs, his cotemporaries, fubjcd* 

ed his kingdom to the pope, who demanded only an 

annual tribute of twelve merks t. 

Reginald, though illegitimate, ftiled himfelf 
King of Man, by hereditary fucceffion. In thofe 
<lay8 illegitimacy did not incapacitate any perfon 
in the Northern parts of Europe from fucceeding 
jhis father in the pofleflion of an eflate or kingdon) ^ 
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y Torfaei Orcades, p. 164. 

* Chron. Mannige. 

f Fcedera Anglix, torn. i. p. 234. 
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and the cafe was much the fame towards the 
South. 

After Reginald had reigned near thirty years, 
his brother Olave found means to re-eflabli(h his 
own authority in the Northern Ebudes ; and hav- . 
ing equipped a confiderable fleet there by the af- 
fiflance of his friends, invaded Man, and furpriz- 
ed Reginald : but he entered into a treaty with 
him, ^d left him in poflcffion of Man, with the 
regal title. 

In a little time after the conclufion of this trea- 
ty, Reginald entered into a confederacy with Al- 
lan, Earl of Galloway, the moft powerful fubjedt 
of Scotland ; and accompanied by that Lord, 
made an expedition into the Northern Ebudes, 
with a defign of re-taking thofe territories which 
he had refigned to Olave by treaty. But the con- 
federates found themfelves under the neceflity of 
returning home without efFedling any thing ; the 
people of Man having too great a partiality for 
Olave, and too much regard for the Iflanders in 
his intereft, to fight them t . Soon after this un- 
fuccefsful expedition, Reginald pretended a jour- 
ney to the court of England ; and to defray tlie 
expence of it, obtained from the people of Man a 
pecuniary aid, which was thought very confidera- 
ble at that time; but he went only to Gal- 
loway, in order to facilitate the execution of his 
former defign, and to marry his daughter to the 
fon of his ally. His fubjefts, difobliged by thisgrofe 
mifapplication of the aid they had granted, ferit 
for Olave, and made him King jj. Reginald made 

I Chron. Man. ad ann. 1225. 
H Ibi^r ad s^nn. 1226.. 
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tmo u&fifooersfel otten^ts «b dil{X)fle& Jus Wc»ther, 
and loft his life in the laft of them. 

The competition hcmg midsd *bj ^die deacdi of 
M^insU^ mA a pei^feftiranquilit^r enfuing, ^OSave 
went toNoiaray, witha d6f^iof paying homt^e 
to his ibvereign, and jgeDting his right ccoificmed ; 
but tfefoft his wrivaly *flai0y the NTorwegian Mo- 
narch, teul'tnade a certain 'ii0bleaian c&IHeil ffusbec 
Iwingiof <the^f(^<ferM» ifle^. This^nobleman, who, 

•^Mjoording 

** The mtaning of the word So^/or, whidi'haslieentiveQrmiicfa 
4niiiinder(hx)U by nuiy learned men, ^mayoDiimbuee'to threw 
light DO fome patts at ^^.HttrUian^lriJUiy^ .'hithetforinvolTeci 
indacJoids, aiid.4pp8rent-oontpadidioii&— -We ore told .by^Bu- 
chanan, lib. i. cap. 34. that the age before that in which be 
'lived, gave'thename of ^o^or'fO a town in the IfledrMan. fii- 
"ihop Brown, 'die author 'df fa new d^feription xyf that tflaad, 
"which Dr.' Gtbfen has: annexed to? the oH one; given dby iGamh- 
-den in hia Britaaaia, foppofes-that^the /ir/ii/dr SiI/om^ -thirty- 
two in number, were (b called from the br(hopFic of 'Sodor^ 
eredlad in the ifle oflona* wHich^^as one of them. ' Th#fe7if- 
ffidm Stikntifos were united to 'Af^ir, 'if we 'beliere ^him, ahoist 
^hebeghmmg of theebventh oeirtnry, land the bilhopsrof theiie 
. united ieea were ftiled bifhop8.4>r«SoJ«r and MaiL But dfttr the 
Ifle of Mao, continues Dr. Brown, had been annexed to the 
t town of England, the two fees-were disjoined, .and Man had 
^tflfops df its own, wfao^ftiled theniftlTesvariouAy, 'foiBeoiDes 
Jwihops ofiAan only, ^fimietimes'Soi/or if/.'MdJi, ;aiid cfimietHRfi 
Sothr de^Mafii ^giving the name oP^Sor^r^tO' a^ little .iDaad, caibd 
by the Norwegians Hoim^ andttw the natives Peei^ in which 
the cathedral Sood.-r^(See 'Cambd. £rit. 'GiHCbnts edit, page 
1 449.') TajiMify this explication of the woia,^Dr. Brown ^p* 
pods to a ciBrtter.^amed)by Thomas, .Earl ;of Derby, to'oae 
of ihe'bifliops ofMan, In the {year hjo.^* 

I (hall not iiiikl on the dUficuky x>f proving. that a bi&^pric 
was'er^ed hi 'the weftern ifles of Scotland before the twelfth 
^•BtUFy,-or -pe rhaps b e f f>r c - the thirteenth, -iier-on^ome-^thcr 
remarks which might be made on the hiftorical relationtDOw 
given ; but it is certain, that after Man had fallen tntoi the hands 
of the Englifli, the biihopric of the ides was tranflaced by the 

Scot! 
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According to the Chronicle of Man, was the (on of; 
Owmundy but according to Torfsus^ the Ton of 

Scots into lona, and ^hat the bHhops who fiHed that fee froni 
that period, till th^ final abolitloQ of the epifcopacj after the^ 
revolution, went tender the title of Epi/copi Sddorenfes : whe- 
ther thej or thofe of Man bad the heft right to it we ihall xloc 
how inquire. 

IfSokdr ^Hi t6wn m Mafi^ !fj the beginning of the fizteenthi 
^enturj, or in the fifteenth, which was BtichanahV opinion $ 
or if, from that town or Halm, the bifhops of Man and the Ifles 
derived their re(pe£liv6 titles,^ agreeably to Df. Brown*s opinion ; 
it is difficuh to comprehend, why, in charters, regifters, hifto^* 
fies, and common eonverfation, Sodor (houM be preferred tof 
Man^ of which it wafis nbmdte than a fmaH part. When we 
take the word ^(lorln fo confined a figiiification, there feemsto be 
the fame impropriety in filling a perfon Bilb^p of S6dor and Man 4 
as in fliling another of the fame order Bifhopf of Derry and Ire^ 
land^ Bifhop of BangUr andtValts^ or BflhOp of DufAljune arid 
Scotland, . . „ , 

The pafiage ^oted from the Earl 6f Derby's grant feems id 
ine to be mifreprefeAted, and by no means to imply that Pehi 
iholmy or that fmall jGand to the Weft of Man, was the true 
' iL^orofaheienttiqies. 

When the Norwegians cenque^ed the Wefiefff iiQes, they 
fbmetimes changed the old Gallc names of places, and gave 
them new ones, abi^ndantiy defcriptive. Thus to the EafternI 
OEbudx of the ancients they gave the i^aroe of Ealand Skianacb^ 
6r the ClOudy liiand ; Sky (n.ttieNorfe language figm'fying 
a Cloud ; and to the Weftern OEbuda, that of Lttgus^ or L^d-^ 
hus^ i. e. a Marfhy Country, more fit for pafturage than tillage : 
and when they divided thefe ifles into two parts, aigreeably to 
their iituationV and appointed a diftindt governor to each, they 
gave the name of Sudereyi to that diviiion of the ifies which lay 
to the South, and of Ndrdures td that in tl^e oppoftte quarter % 
Ey.or Ay, in the Norwegian language, fignifying an ifland^ 
and Stuttf^ and Norder iignifying Southern and Northern, whenf 
they pofleiTed the ancient Cathamfia^ they ga:ve the new name' 
i>fSudefland to a county in the Nbrthern diviiion of Scotland, 
now well known b^y the fame appellation. 

R ii 
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Dugaly and frrttkd^^fon cf Sotnerkd, was killed, in 
the fii:ft year of his reign, at the fiege of a qbS\q 



'cass 



)t appears from-the liiAo^y ^f ^Ije OrlmrTa, compiled Isy an 
6lil Iflahdic writer, and Yr>tiiilat<klv iK^th latgc additkiDS» hj 
Toffams, that the explication ftbw given of the two ^ocabks 
NordureysztiA Sui/treys, \s perfe^^y ju^. 

l*he promontory in Argylefliire, which is called the PmhI tf 

'Jr/inafnuributi^ was die bobfi^ai^y Which iepanted the Stui^eys 

' nnd N9rJurty$ of tbrnier times frotti each* other. To the Sow h 

of that promontory lies Man, Arran, Bate, Cumra, Avon, Gid, 

]fa, Colenia, Juia, Scarba, IVjuU, lona, Tiree, CoU, XJlva, 

and many other ifltsoF inferior hofe To the North of Ardna- 

' tiiurchan are Muck, Egg, U^m, Cinna, Sky, Raiay, Barra, 

Sduth Uift, Behbicula, North 'Uift, and the Lewis, including 

HafriTt, together with a vaft nomker of froall ifles. All thele 

Vhtn joined together, and fubj^ to the fame prince» made up 

the whole kingdom of Man and the IRes. 

The Southern Hivifion of the Eb«dcs was re&oned more cod- 
iidcrabie than the Northern. 1 he feat of empire was fixed 'm 

• theTormer : the Kings kept thefr courts in the lileof Man, and 
lent deputies into the A^i^r^fy^j, who redded either in Sky or in 
the Lewis. When the kingdom of Man and the Ifles was di- 
vided between Godred, the fon of Otave, and Somerled, 
Thane of Argyle, tla, one of' the bed ifles in the Southern di- 

* vifion of the Cbudes, fell to the fhare of Somerled, and became 
' in fonie meafurc the capital of a iec^od Hebridian kingdom : for 
< thefe reafons the InJuLt Sodonnfesy or Southern ifles. became 

innch moFe famous than tbe NorJurejs^ and are therefore raoie 

irequentfy mentioned in hidory. A^'hen the Norwegian writers 

- make no'di&in£liun between the^«^^<^i and A^ori/iirm, the Ut- 

* *ter are alway.s^ comprehended under the name of the former; 
^' a'hd hence it was that the biflieps of the ifles were ftiled iH&ops 

of'^Wor, though their diocele iiicluded alt the ifles to theNordi 

• of Ardnamurchan, a^ well as thote to the Sooth. But when the 
Nwdurtys are particularly memioned by thefe writers, tbe 
Southern Ebudes are totally excluded: thus vre are tdd by 
'1 orfa?us, that Magnui tbe Burtfioted^ fome time before he had 

' made a defcent on the Southern Ifles ptrtaiaiog to the King of 
Man, made a prifoner o\' LagmOn^ the fon of G^dredChnvan^ 
whom his father had made governor 4>f the Nordureys. Toif«. 

. Hifl. Oread, p* 71* 

in 
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in Bute, and bis body tranflated into lond. Im- 
mediately after bis death, Olave reaffumed the 
government of bis paternal dominions, and bis 
title tq the kingdom was in a little time recognized 
by Haco. He died in the ifle of M^n, after a 
reign of eleven years, and was buried at Ruffin ; 
the monks of that abby having found means to 
recommend ihemfelves to his favour more power-* 
fully than thofe of lona; 

Olave the Blacky was fucceeded by his fcii 
Harold : this young Princ^e confiding in the alliance 
he had contracted with the King of England, re>* 
fufed to pay hotoage to HacOj King of Norway. 
But that monarch, to punilh the difloyalty of his 
Vaflk*, (ent Gqfpatric^ one of his favourites, itt 
quality of viceroy, into the ifles, at the head of a 
great fleet. Gofpatric drove Harold out of ^11 bsa 
dominions ; btit dying ibon thereafter, Haco was 
reconciled to Harold, and reflored him to his pa^ 
ternal dominions, confirming to him and his heirs, 
under the royal feal, a right to all the ifles enjoyed 
by his predeccflbrs. 

It appears evident, from this part of the hlflory 
pf Harold, and of his father OUve, that the Kin^ 
of Man held their dominions of the crown of Nor- 
way ; and we learn from Matthew Paris *, that a 
tribute pf ten merks of gold t was paid by thefe 

R z vaflal 
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* Hlft. Norm* p. 1000. 

f Spdmftn^ in V6ce Marca, quotes all author who makes a 
Inerk of gold equivalent' to dfcy of iilver. According to other 
writers to whom the fame learned andqtiary refers, the raerk oS 
gold wasfometiitiesof no greater value than ten merJu of £Jvcr» 
jind fomeiimes equal to nlqe onlf. But if the tribute due by the 
Kings of Man to their fuperlor Lords of Norway, was no more 

thaa 
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vaflal Princes to their fovcreigns, it the time 6f 
their inveiliture ; and that this tribute became due 
whenever a new monarch happened to obtain the 
fccpter of Norway. It is likewife clear that the 
more ancient biftiops of Sadar were tinder the me- 
tropolitical jurifdiftion of the archbifhops of Dron- 
thcim ; for though in the treaty concluded between 
Alexander HI. of Scotland, and Magnus IV. of 
Norway, the patronage of the Sodorian bifhopric 
was vefted in the Scottifh mcMiarchs, yet the former 
jurifdidtion of Drontheim over it, was by a fpecial 
article referved to the archbifliops of that fee. 
Accordingly we find that King Alexander fenf 
Marcus^ the Gallovidian, who had been eleftcd 
biftiop of Man, in the year 1275, to be confecrat- 
ed or confirmed in his right by his metropolitan m 
'Norway j, 

• Harold was a Prince of diflinguilhed abilities 
und many fliining virtues. He was highly carefled 
by the Kings of England, and lived in a good un- 
derftanding with his neighbours of iScotland. Haco 
courted his friendfhip much, and after beftowing 
his daughter on him in the Orkneys, celebrated his 
nuptials with a royal magnificence at Bergen in 
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than ten times ten mirks of filver, and that tribute payable only 
four or five times in a century. King Magdus iV. of Norwa/, 
certainly made a profitable bargain when he ceded the Weftern 
Ifles to AlexanderllL of Scotland, for a confiderable fum of 
money paid in four years, together with a yearly tribute or rent, 
commonly called the Annual of Norway. 
♦ % After the Ifle of Man had been fubdued by jheEnglifli, the 
biinopric of Sodor was divided into two. That which was 
eredled in the principal ifland, and confined to it, fell under the 
jurifdiaion of the archbilhop of York. The other, which codi- 
preheWcd all the Ebudes of Scotland, and was eftabliflied at 
lona, became fubje^ to the aichbiihop of Glafgow. 

Norway •. 
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Norway *. But while Harold was returning into 
his own dominions with the Princels his fpoufe, 
accompanied by many perfons of eniinent rank and 
fortune, he was overtaken by a violent hurricane 
near Shetland, and perifhed, together with hi^ 
whole retinue. This unfortunate event happened 
in the year 1248, according to Torfaeus ; but in 
the year following, if we believe the CL onicle of 
Man. 

Some time before the death of Harold f, Alex- 
ander IL King of Scotland, a Prince of great abi- 
lities, who deiired above all things to extend the 
limits of his empire, fent two bilhops to the c^>urt 
of Norway to reclaim the Sodureys^ and the ifles to 
the Weft of Scotland, This is the language of the 
Iflandic annals, of which Torfaeus has given a 
Latin verfion. Frongi that paflage, as well as from 
many more in the fame annals, we learn diftinftly 
that the Sodureys were no more than a part of the 
ffles called Ebijdes by the ancients. The Scottiflx 
jambaljfadors executed their commiffion with great 
fidelity and zeal, but were difmifled with a cate- 
gorical refufal. Haco, the fon of the Haco for- 
merly mentioned, told them that all his anceftors, 
down from Harold Harfager, had an hereditary 
right to the Weftern Ifles of Scotland, and that he 
was unalterably determined to maintain it. The 
two biihops, upon receiving this anfwer^ had re- 
courfe to another expedient. After reprefenting 
the danger attending a rupture with their mafter, 
they took it upon them to fuggeft to the Norwe- 
gian monarch, that Alexander, though a Prince 



* Torfaeus Hift. Orcad. p. 164, 
t TQrf;p. Hift. Oread, p. 163. 
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of great magnanimity and power, was of too pa^^ 
pBc a difpoficioo not to redeem the Ebudes with a 
fum of money. But Haco replied immediacely 
that he was in no dread from any foreign quarter ^ 
that he was at pre(ent fufficiently provided with 
money ; in fine, that no ofier or temptation of any 
kind could prevail with him to difmember a pror 
yince fn. * .1 his em pi re. 

It does not appear that any Scottiih King, prior 
to Alexander II. demanded a reflitution of tie 
Weftern Ides. During the pjratical incurfions of 
the Norwegian3 through the Deucaledonian and 
tri(h Seas,^ it would have been no eafy matter to 
recover thole jfles, or to keep them Jf recovered. 
The revenues arifinc from them in th^t early pe- 
riod could not* have been confiderable. and the at- 
tention of the King$ pf Scotland M^as almoft con- 
ftantly employed by inteftinc commotions, or by 
uninterrupted jvars with foreign enemies. But 
Alexander, an opulent, )vife, and magnanimous 
prince, being married to a daughter of England^ 
and in the bed underftanding with its mdnarch, 
formed a refolutjon of recovering thefe ifles. After 
pegociations and pacific overtures had failed, he 
equipped a fleet ^yith an intention of conquering 
the territories in difpute. But a violent diftemper 
feizing him while engaged in the expedition, he 
4ied witliout having made any progrefi in thd 
execution of his defign. The untimely death of 
this excellent King happened in the year 1249 *. 
It is furprifing that the ScottjfTi hiftorjans flibuid 
^ave been ftrangers to a circumftance /b remarkable 
^s the vaft preparations ma^e by King Alexander 

*"' ■ 

. * Chroc Man. Torfx. Hift. Oread, p. 64. 
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II. Xo wreft the Ebudes out of the hands of foreign 
ufiirpers. They have related at great length the 
difputes of that Prince with John, King of Eng- 
land ; the fervices done by him to the Barons who 
fought againft that unhappy monarch ; the fubfe- 
c^uent differences he had with the court of Rome, 
and with Henry IH. together with the manner in 
which he quelled two or three dangerous rebellions 
at home : but one of the nobleft prqjedts he had 
ever formed, a projeft which undoubtedly he 
would have executed, had heaven prolonged his 
days for any time, lias by thcfe writers been bu- 
ried in oblivion, 

** Alexander, King of Scots, faith the Chroni- 
cle of Man, prepared a mighty fleet about this 
time t, with a view of conquering the ifles ; but 
a fever feized him in the ifle of Kerwaray t, of 
which he died. 

The old Illandic hiflorian, tranflated by Tpr- 
f;£us, gives a more particular account of this grand 
defign. " Alexander, of Scotlaiid, faith that 
writer, adluated by a ftrong paflion of extending 
his dominions, raifed forces throughout all his ter- 
ritories, and boafted that he would not lay down 
his arms till he had reannexed the Ebudes to the 
kingdom already in his poffcffion. He alfo held 
forth that he would fubdue Orkney and Shetland. 
To fu^ceed the better in this undertaking, he be- 
gan to tamper with one of the Hebridian Kings, 
r Jon or Jobn^ the fon of Dugal of Lorn, and gr^nd* 
fon of Somerled, Thane of Argyle. Haco had 



^rw«« 



t That is in the year 1249. 
X On the coaft of Lorn. 
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committed the impregnable fort of JCiarnabjirgh ^t 
and two or three other caftles of great importance, 
to this John. Alexander offered him much larger 
pofleifions than thole he had obtained from the 
King of Norway, provided he woulid deliver up 
the fort and caftles. But the Hebridian chief, if} 
ipite of the importunities of his friends, and a!l the 
ample promifes ma.de to him, continued faithfiH 
fo his matter. Alexander, not difcoureged by 
this repulfe, profecutcd his defigh, and invadcdf 
the iflqs. But while he lay in thie bay of Rialar* 
fund t, faith Tprfseus, after his author, he had a 
very extraordinary yifion and fbon after died J. 

About the time of Alexander's death, Harold^ 
the fon of Godred the Srojvn^ and grandfbn of that 

' , " -J •...> ».. ■ -^ 

* Tfietruenameof the fort isKiamabargh ; it lay in armall 
tocfcy ifle rtear the cpaft of Miill. 

t The Riakrfund of clxe IQandic hiftprian, is the iflaod Kiara- 
yty near the Sound of Mull, where Alexandeir died, as we learn, 
from tbe'epicaph infcrihed on his tomb, in the abby church of 
^elrofs. See Abercroroby's Life pf Alexander If. 

X Thre(( men approached Alexander when afleep in his bed. 
T'hefe phantoms were St. Olays, King of Norway, St. Magnus, 
Earl of Orkney, and Sf. Columba, abbot of lona. The (irftof 
thefe being a perfon of great' ftatore, with a red coloured face, 
and clad with a royal apparel, looked him frill yf\x\i ^ (lern and 
terrible \oo% The fecond was in his appearance younger, 
wonderfully handfoipe and very richly drefled. The thirci, who 
was taller than the reft, and very violent in his m'^nner^ aiked 
the King, in a moft wrarhful'tone, whethi^r he reaUy intended 
to invade the Ebudes ? Alexander answering in ^he affirp[)aciye, 
t}ie phantoni advifed him, at Jiis peril, to drop tbat defign and 
return home. After the King had related this awful dream to 
thofe about him, the wifeid of his council diiTuaded him very 
parneftly froiii the profecutioh of his defign : but perfift-^ 
Jng in his former refolution, he was attacked 'by a vtpieot dif- 
iemper which foon made an end of his life and rafii projefi ioge- 
tjicr, VidcTorfap. Hift. Oread, p. ^6j, 164. 

^" ■ '' - Reginald 
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Reginald who had formerly reigned in Man, af- 
fumed the title of King of the Ifles. But his reiga 
was tyrannical and ftort. Sumnaoned by his pa- 
ramount Lord to appear before him, he found 
himfelf TLmdef the neceflity of repairing to Nor- 
way, and was imprifoned there for his ufurpaticn 
and cruelties t. 

Ha CO, ujpon receiving intelligence that his 
daughter ancf fon-in-law, Harold^ the fbn of Qlavc 
the ^lack^ had unfortunately pcrifhed, committed 
the admini/tratiop pf all public affairs in the E- 
budes to Jobn^ the fon oi Dugal^ and grandfon of 
Somerled, till Ibme one of the blood royal could 
l^e conveniently fent into that province t. But 
John arriving in Mali, aflumed the regal title, 
without regarding either his mailer's inftrudlions 
or the inclinations of the people. Bjut the people 
' highly provoked by this indignity, and firmly at- 
tached, at the fame time, to their lawful Prince, 
drove the ufurper out of the ifland, arid having 
ioox\ after concerted matters with their neighbours, 
declared Magnu§, the fon of Olave, their King ♦ % 
and rtaco recognized his title. John, difappointed 
in his ambitious view^ by the exaltation of z rival, 
began to hearken to the advantageous offer of the 
Scottifli monarch. Alexander II. had in vain em- 
ployed the ftrongeft folicitations and ampleft pro^f 
mifes to corrupt him || ; but the conjuncture was 
now more favourable ; and Alexander III had alj 
the fuccefs he could ^dSxt in feducing John from hj# 
allegiance to liis fovereign^^ 



:j: Chron. Man. ad ann- 124^. 
t Torfae. Hift. Oread, p. 164, 
* Chron. Man. ad ano. 12^0: 
il Torfae. Hift Oread, p. 164, 
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The Scottifh and Norwegian hiftorians give 
contradiiftory accouots of the manner in which the 
WeftcFn Ifles were reunited to the dominions be- 
longing to the crown, in the reign of Alexander 
in. Buchanan's account is as follows : 

** In the year 1263, ^cboy King of Norway^ 
having approached the coaftof Kyle with a fleet of 
one buzKlred and fixty (hips, landed twenty thou- 
fond men near a town of that diftricl called ^i>. 
His pretext for making war upon the Scots was, 
that fome of the iiles which had been promifed to 
his anceflors by Donald Bane^ had not been given 
up. Thefe were Bute, Arran, and the two Cum- 
ras^ places which h^d never been reckoned in the 
number of the Ebudes. But to one who wanted 
only fome colour of reafbn for making war, it was 
enough that thefe places were iOands. Acho re- 
duced the two largeft of tliem before any oppoii- 
tion could have been made to the purpofe* Elated 
by this fucceft, he made a defccnt upon Cunning' 
ianty and engaging in battle with the Scots^ in a 

!>lace called Larges^ was overpowered by their 
nperior numbers, and reduced to the (hamefdl 
neceflity of flying with the greateft precipitation to 
his (hips. But the lofs ot that battle was not his 
only misfortune. A violent tempeft deftroyed the 
greatefi: part of his fleet, immediately after the 
adion was over ; and it was widi no fmall di(GcuIty 
that he made his efcape into the Orkneys with a 
few (hips that remained after that calamity. The 
Norwegians left (ixteen thoii(and men in the field 
of battle, -and the Scots live. 

" Ac HO, overwhelmed with grief u.pon the lols 
of his army, and the death of a favourite youth, 
diftinguilhed by his valour, died (bon after. His 

(on. 
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foil, Magnus, who had lately come over fronri 
^orvy^ay, Iceing things in a much more defperate 
fituatioii than he cxpeded, $nd as he could not get 
any new fupplies frpm home before the fpring lea- 
fon, was willing to terminate the quarrel by a de* 
finUive treaty of peace. There were feveral rea- 
fons which confirmed him in this difpofition. The 
fflanders Nvere difafFe<fted, and thofe on the conti- 
nent of Scotland, on whofe afliftajice his father had 
laid no fmall ftrefs, had entirely abandoned his in- 
ttxtik,. Man had been already reduced by the 
jeneroy, tod jt was very probable that the other 
ifles were fbon to follow the fame fate. 

" Magnus was eafily determined by fo many 
weighty confiderations to offer a pe:?ce : but Alex- 
ander would not heafken to any pmpoiitions made 
by the Norwegian ambaffadors, till it (hould be 
|>rcyioufly agreed that the Ebudes (hould ht ceded 
to him, and annexed to his crown for ever. This 
preliminary article having been ^t laft admitted^ a 
final pacification was contkid^d on the following 
terms : That the King of Sqots (hould immediately 
pay four thoufand merks of filver to his brother of 
Norway, as an equivalent for the Ebudes, of 
which the latter rnade a total renunciation, and to«f 
gether with that fiam, an annual tax of a;i hundred 
merks of filver, was to be paid by Alexander, and 
his fucceflbrs, to Magnus, and his. It was fiirther 
ftipulated, that Margaret, the daughter of the 
former, Ihould marry Hungonali, the -fon of the 
latter, as foon as their ages (houljfl permit ♦.'* 

In this manner were the Weft^rn Ifles recovered 
by Alexander III. of Scotland, and upon thefe 

r ' 

* Buchan. Rer. Scot. Hjft. lib. vii. ap. 62, 63. 
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terms ceded by Magnus of Norway, if we arc to 
give faith implicitly to the Scottifli hiftorians. 

But the account given by Torfaeus of the mat^ 
tcr, after the authors of his country, and the public 
records kept there, is in fubftance this. 

" In the year 1263, the petty Kings pf the So- 
dorian ifles acquainted their fovereign Haco of 
Norway, that Kiarnacbj Earl of Rofs, had com- 
mitted the moft cruel devaftations in their territo- 
lies, that he had deftroyed many of their towns, 
villages, monafteries and churches, and that he bad 
in the mofl barbarous manner killed all the people 
that fell in his way, without any diftin£tion of age 
or fex. They notified further, that the King of 
Scots bad declared he would never defift till all the 
Ebudes poflefled by the Norwegians (hould be re* 
united to his dominions t» 

** Haco, a Prince of uncommon abilities, and 
of a military genius, heard all this with a becoming 
indignation j and having without lofs of time fitted 
out a vaft fleet, fet fail for Scotland, on the nth 
of July 1263. He arrived in Shetland on the 13th, 
and ftaid there for two weeks ; and after having 
fettled his affairs in Orkneys and Caithnefs, fteered 
his courfe firfl for the Lewis, and afterwards for 
Sky. Here he was joined by Magnus, King of 
Man, and by Dugal, one of thofe great Lords in 
the ifles, who had afliimed the regal titFe. Haco 
was piloted by this vaflTd King to the Sound of 
Mull, and from Mull to Kiarary, He had ordered 
all his (hips of war to rendezvous in this ifl6| and 
^re he received a confidcrable acceffion of ftrength 
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by the junflion of a fleet which the Iflanders had 
brought to his aid. 

" Whilb Haco was fettling his plan of opera- 
tions at Kiarary^ he detached a fquadron of fifty 
(hips to the ifthmus of Kintyre, and another con*> 
fifting of fifteen to the ifle of Bute. The firft was 
commanded by Magnus, King of Man, and Du« 
gal, the Sodorian Prince already mentioned. Three 
or four Norwegian Captains, and one of the Ebu* 
denfian Chieftains commanded the other. Thefe 
two fquadrons had all the fuccei^ that could be 
defired. The conqueft of Kintyre was finilhed in 
a fliort time. Two Lords who bore the greatcft 
fway in that province delivered it up to the Nor*- 
wegians, fwofe fealty to Haco, and brought in a 
thoufand bullocks for the ufe of his army. The 
caftle of Bute furrendered, and the whole ifland 
was fubdued, and a confiderable body of troops 
fent from it did no fmall damage on the continent 
of Scotland. 

" While Haco lay before the ifle of Arran, 
after having reduced all the other Ebudes *,. the 
King of Scots fent ambafladors to him with propo- 
fitions of peace. The Norwegian monarch, after 
receiving (evetal different meflages in the fame 
ftile, began to liften to the overtures made, and 
fent two bifhops and three laics of diftinguiflied ta-^ 
lents, invefted with a public charafter to fettle all 
differences. Alexander was in appearance fond 
of an accommodation, but infifled peremptorily 
that Arran, Bute, and Camray, fhould be reftored 
to the crown of Scotland. Haco, unwilling to 
grant fuch advantageous terms, and perceiving tbat 
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he had been too long aroufed with the infidious 
promifes of an enemy, who had been ftHpning out 
the time with affe<^ed delays, till he could draw a 
more numerous army together^ broke off the 
treaty, and reconunenced hoftilities. He had in 
vain made a new piopofal, that be and the King; of 
Scotland (hould meet in a certain pllK:e, at the 
head of their refpedtive forces, and either fettle a 
lading peace, or terminate their di&rences in a 
jpitched battle. 

*' Ha CO finding that his enemy bad only made 
an equivocal declaration, in anfwer to this gene^ 
rous propofal, fent Magnus and Dug^l of the iflesy 
together with fome more of bis general officers^ ac 
the head of a fleet, cojiiifling of fixty fail, and a 
numerous body of land forces, into the bay oiSkip^ 
afiord * Thefe generals having landed their troops, 
penetrated into the country— deftroyed all the vi]^ 
lages amund Loknlovie — laid wafte a country from 
which one of the Scottifh earls deriv.ed his title, 
and carried back all the phnder ibey could find to 
their (hips/* 



i^ . *. 



* Sb'paiiord is a Norwegian word, which (ignifies, aceordmg 
to Torfxus, the Bay. offtnps. In the ODnfiaes of the fliires of 
Argyle and Dumbarton there is a bay whicK is now cailed Lucb 
lounge aGalicwotd, of the fame import with the Zkipafiard oi 
the Norfe. ' Unlefs this Luch lowig be the bay meant by Torfoeus, 
and the writer whom he tranfiates, ic mud be the bayof Gfv^yror^. 
Each of tfacTe bafa lies at a fmall diftancc only fromJUk/tlov^^ 
i. e. Loch^^fwiwuij a ^ arge frefli-water lake, t^iat abounds with 
iflands, agreeably to the account given ot it b]p the Norwegian 
writers.. The- tra6t of land which, according to the fansp wri* 
ter^, gave his title to a ScottiOx eari^ ratrft be the county of Lsn* 
nox, or U^me part of it ; it cannot, be either Lom^ or LochabeT) 
as.Torfxus imagined* 
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While the fquadron commar.ded by Magnus 
lay in the bay of Skipafiord^ a terrible tempdt de- 
ftroyed a great part of it — ^the grand fleet lying ^t 
the fame time before an ifland, in the mouth of 
the Clyde it may be prefumed, five tranfports were 
driven from their anchors, and Avreckcd on the 
coaft of Scotland. It was with extreme difficulty 
** that Haco's own galley was faved. The Scots 
feeing fo many of the Norwegian veflels ftranded, 
came down to the (hore in great numbers, and 
attacked them j but the Norwegians, fupported 
by a reinforcement fcnt from the fleet, defended 
themfclves with extraordinary valour, and main- 
tained a defperate fight throughout all the night, 
till the Scots found it con\'enient to retire." 

On the following day, Haco, notwithftanding 
the raanifeft difadvantages of every kind to which 
his people were expofed, formed a lefolution of 
landing, either to ftiare the fame fate with his 
diftrclfcd forces on ftiore, or to relieve them out of 
fuch imminent danger. But the chief man of his 
council and army perfuaded him to .keep the fea, 
and fend new fupplies of men to the party afliore. 
As the fl:orm continued to rage without .any inter- 
miflion, it was not in his power to land more than 
eight hundred men, who had ten- times their num- 
ber to encounter. They fought, liowever, with 
undaunted refolution and vigour for a whole day. 
The enemy gave way in the evening, and with- 
drew to a place of fafety. The Norwegians pur- 
fued them, and after having diflodged them, re- 
tired to their fliips, and joined their companions. 

*• The day after this engag<-ment, Haco tocJc 
up the bodies of the Norwegians who had been 
flain, and buried them in holy ground. — The 

wi**^ 
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"winter now approaching, he left the rfle hefort 
which his fleet lay, and fteered his coiirfe for the' 
North. In the courfe of his voyage through the 
Ebudes, he diimifled Magntis, Dugal, and fevefal 
other Sodorian lords, and appointed governors over 
the ifles and forts, of which be had made hilmfelf 
mafter. He arrived fafe in the Orkneys, and died 
foon aftef at Kirkwall ♦/' 

A Norwegian hi Adrian animadverts with 
fome degree of fe verity on the Chronicle of Many 
as well as upon the Scottifti writers, for aflerting 
that Haco effedled northing in this expedition ; and 
I incline to think he had gr^at reafdn. It is hardly 
poffible to believe that the battle of Larges^ if ever 
fuch a battle was fought, waSj fo verjr fatal to the 
Norwegians as \i reprefented by the Scottifh hitto- 
xians. Their Idfs amounted to fixteen thoufand 
men, according to Buchanan^ but twenty-five' 
thoufand, according to Boece ; and neither of thefe 
writers could determine whether the Scottifli army 
was commanded on that occafion by Alexander the 
Third in perfon, or by Alexander Stewart, the 
great grandfather of King Robert the Second. From 
that and other circumftances it may be fairly con- 
cluded, that the records, or rather perhaps tradi-' 
tionary reports, from which they drew their 
account of Haco's misfortunes, murf: have been 
very imperfeA, 

If the Norwegian fleet had been almoft totally 
<lefl:royed by a tempeft ; if the greateft part of 
Haco'sland forces had been cut off in the battle of 
Larges ; if the Ifle of Man had been reduced by 
King Alexander the Third of Scotland ; and if a 

♦ Tprfap. Hift. Oread, p. 166, 167, &c. 
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ij^irit of diifatisfadtion generally prevailed in the 
other Ebudes ; all which is alledged by our Scottilh 
hiftorians ; it ia flrange that Magnus, the fon and 
fucceflbr of Haco, with thefe and feveral other 
manifeft difadvantages on his iide^ could have been 
able to pJrocure a peace^ in every refpcft more ho- 
nourable to him than to' the other contradtirg 
power. In vain has it been obje(5ted by Abercrom- 
by *, that Magnus would never have given up the 
acquifitioins fuppofed to have been made of Bute^ 
Arran and the Comras$ together with Man arid the 
other Ifles, if his father had effected any thing 
confideraBle.— ^Magnus was young, a ftranger to 
the art of war^ and of a pacific difptofition. The 
Ebudes lay at a great diftance from the feat of his 
fempire. The revenue font from thefe ifles into his 
exchequer arhbiinted only lo ten hierks of gOid, 
and that was paid only at the acceffion of ^ new 
monarch. The expence to which his crown had 
been put in. the late King's time, fot (ccUring thefd 
remote and unprofitable territories, would have 
jprobably overbalanced all the duties colledled there 
fmce tiie days of Harold Harfager^ Befides all 
this, we learn from a Norwegian Chfdnielei cited 
by Torfaeds, that in. the year immediately after 
Haco's death, the King of Scotland fent fome 
friars to treat with Magnus cdncerning the Ifles ; a 
tircumftance hardly credible,- had his father's army 
and fleet received fo heavy a bldw* 

A PEACE at Jength was concluded at P^rth^ in 
the year 1266 ; Alexander the Third of Scotland 
being prefent, together with his clergy and nobles, 
while the.- chancellor of Norway and one of his 

» Mart-Atcfa. Tol i.- p. 3^23: 
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baron$ feprefented King Magnos. The principal 
articles of the trcatj were. That the Kings of 
Norway ihould lay no further daim to Man^ or ta 
the Sodorian Jfles ;— That thcfe fhoukl for ever be- 
long to the Kings of Scotland, with aU the fiiperi-* 
oritiea, honiage&» rents, fervices, and otb^i' rights 
pertaining to them, together with the patronage of 
the biibopric of Man ; faving at the fame tiTne to 
the church of Dronthcim her metropotitieal jiiriA 
diAion over that fee * — That the inhabitantii of the 
iflcs ceded xo the crown of Scotfeind fhould cnjohf 
all the heritages and privileges formerly . granted to 
them by the Kings of Norway, without being 
brought to account for any thing they bad done 
before that time in favour of their old matters :•«— 
And that the fatd inhabitants fhould be governed 
for the futtire by the Kings of Scotland, and fub- 
jed to its laws, unlefs any of them ihotild incline 
to refide eMewhere; in which cafe, they Were 
to have full liberty to remove ^nmoiefled triftb 
their efft^ks. 

On the other hand. King Alexander obliged 
himfeif and his fuccdibrs to pay, as an equivalent 
for tlie rebimciation made by his brother Magnu^ 
four thoufand merks fterlmg, wrthrn four years^ 
/rom the date of the treaty — together with an an- 
nual penfion of one hundred merks (lerKnff, to be 
paid in the church of St. Magnim ro the Orkneys, 
by Alexander and his ftKceflbrs, to die King of 
Norway and h?s fucceflbrs for ever. 

We are told by the Scottiih hiftorians^ that Xb 
eftabli(b this peace upon the moft folid fotindation^ 
another article was infer ted in the treaty, by whrch 
the coAtraftiDg parties j>bliged therofelves recipro- 
cally to marry Hungonm^ the lop of Magnus, to 

Margarita 
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Mdrgdrefj the eldeft daughter of Alexander. But 
the fon of Magnus who martied the Lady Marga- 
ret of Scotland, was not called Hungokdn^ but 
Eric ; and he wa^ not born till the year 1270, that 
is, four yearS after the fieacc had teen conduded 
at Perth *. So very ill informed were the Stottifli 
ivriters with regard to almoft all the difputes 
and tranfaftions between Alexander, Haco, and 
Magnus +. 

They giv€ tis a l6ftg account of the eighty 
feats perforriied in Man by Alexander, lord higK 
fteward of Scotland, and John Cummin, earl of 
Badenocbj who had been fent thither by Ale*an-f 

* See the co^tra'^t of itlarriige betweeji l^ric jbid jifargaret, 
inter Fcedera Angli«, tooa- ». p. 1079. 

t Jt is hot improper to obfervc that Abercrornby, the firft of 
>^r bfftorians who gave, and t)erhaps todd have ^ven. the 
Norwegian accoTint of thefe diftrids and tran&ftiohs, \i faf. 
fiom t>eii]g e;c^d in the relation of them, whi^b he ixt^ bkx. of 
Torfa^us. He was either ih.too great hiifry, or too much under 
the influence of fiationd prejudice, .while traAHsTting that authors 
JHis complaint, that the names 6f the lAes through whic& h^ 
xnade his. p'rogreHlf, are very ^xStitiit^ in the l^omegian JournaU 
froip thoH^ flow given thetnbythe Scots, {s ilot altogether jud^ 
and were it dore fb^ the 6b)e6llon would fignifj^ little. ITo tjiofe 
\^ho kfiow thelituatioA'Of the ifles through which Haco pafled,' 
and have ^t the fame tihie any notioh of th^ GaHc and Norfe^ 
the Jouriial Is abundantly intellig?b]e, aiTd worfh]^ of Credit. The' 
iu^hof of it fjbems t<> h^ve affiled in the ejipedition, and to have' 
been a fpe^ator of every pbc6 aiid adioh. He tbay indeed 
have extenuated the lolles (uftained by his countrymen upon that 
occafio'n : hut furely an objediort of greater fofce may be made 
upon <he fimehedl, i^alnft the reracit]^ of thofe v^riteis whor 
l^ye appe^ired on tjie other iide^of the <^eftio£^. 

I a4d further frort Torfscus, phat Sturleu Uti emineijf poet, 
toteihporary wijh Haco, gave a fuUdcfcnption of the etpeditiotf 
In heroic vcrte, and that ihe greateft part of hh cbmpofition was 
jfextaifcih .that author's tiiae : if fo, the Norwegian annala feeffl iM 
ttH^ 9Kter to be preferable to thof^ of Scotland. 

5 2( ^^' 
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der the Third ^ and of the vigorous refiftsmce 
made by Magnus, then King of Man and the Ifles, 
in defence of his people and crown- But the au- 
thor of the Qironicle of Man, who lived in that 
very period, makes no mentbn of thefe things. 
After relating tliat Magnus, the fon of jOlave, 
King of Man and the Ifids, died at his caftle^of 
Rumn in theyeir 1265, he adds, in the very next 
fentence, that the kingdom of the Ifles was tran- 
flated in the following year to Alexander, King of 
Scots.— ^Whence we rhay conclude, that the Scot- 
li(h hiftorians muft have been mifled in their rela- 
tion of thefe matters, as well as in the account 
they give us at the fame time of the conqueft of all 
the Weftern Ifles by the lord high fteward of Scot- 
land, the earls of Athol, March and Camock, 
together with the thanes of Argyle and Lennox. 
If this conqueft had been made before the treaty of 
Perth, it is naatter of no fmall wonder that the 
King of Scots flioaM have granted fuch ejttraordi- 
nary condiuoiis on that occafion to bis adveifary of 
Norway. If after it, one can hardly believe that 
the petty Kings, lords and chieftains of the Iflesy 
men whofe territories lay at ;confiderable diftances 
from one .another, men difl:raiied in their councils, 
all too feeble to contend with a powerful Monarch 
in their neighbourhood, if clofely united, and all 
perfeftly fcnfible that Magnus had abandoned 
tliem for ever,* could have thought of making any 
refiftance againft their new mafler, efpecially as 
their late fovereign had fecured their eftates, privi- 
leges and rights of every kind, in the ftrongeft 
manner. This and Buchanan's filence confidcred, 
I am apt to fufpedt, that this conqueft received all 
the cxiflencc it ever had from the ^nvontion of 

Boece, 
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Boece, who has, in too many inftances, forgotten 
or negledled the fird rule which an hiftorian (hould 
have in view. 

We learn indeed .from the little Chronicle fo 
often quoted, that the people of Man, four years 
after alj the Ebudes had been ceded by Magnus of 
Norway, to Alexander, King of Scots, fought 
with great (pirit, though unluccefsfully, againft 
an army fent by that Monarch to reduce them *. 
Fron> that time, till the Crown of Scotland, with 
all the dominions, pertaining to it, was extorted 
from the unhappy John. Baliol, by Edward the 
Firft of England, the Ifle of Man conjinued in 
the pofleirion of the Scots. But about the latter 
end pf King Edward's reign, one of the family of 
Montaqate, who was of the' blood royal of Man^ 
faith Camhden t> having raifed a body of Englilh 
adventyrers, aflerted his right to the iftand by 
force of ariiis, and drove the Sqpts out of it : but 
having plunged himfelf into a vaft debt by the 
expence attending this conqueft, he mortgaged 
the ifland to the famQUS Anthony Befy bifliop of C^ 
' Durham, and patriarch of Jerufalem. Some time 
after the death pf this bifliop, Edward the Second 
made over the kingdom of Man {9 his favourite 
Peter de Gavefton ; and when that minion could 
no longer enjoy the grant, gave Jt to Henry de 
Beaumont, '{vitb all the detnefnes and royal jur if- 
diSliOtt thereunto belonging %, 

In the year 1313, Robert Bruce, King of Scot?^ 
after having belieged the caftle of Ruflin, \yhich 

r 

* Chron. Mann, adann. 1370. 

t Cambden, in his Continuation of the hiftoiy of Mao». 

t CambdeJiy ibidein. 

S 3 was 
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was bravely defended by the Englifti^ took it at 
lafl, reduced the whole inan4 oi Mao, and made 
his nephew, Randolph earl of Mijrray, Jwd of it.— - 
Randolph, upon receiving this title^ aflfumed the 
arms or the later Kings of that ifland^. The arms 
pf the older Kings of Man, I mean thpfe of the 
Norwegian race, were, a fhip with its (ails furled, 
^nd the title in their feals was. Rex Manni^ & 
Infularum ♦r The arms of the later Kings were 
three human legs linked together. 

In tl^e unfortiinate reign of David Bruce, 
fViltian^ M^nt acute, earl of Salifbury, recovered 
Man out of the hands pf the- Randolph family, and 
in a little time fold it, together with the crown 
fbeuof^ io tVilliafn Sfrape. Upon the confifcation 
pf Scrope's eftate, Heniy the IV. of England be- 
jftowed the ifland.and lordfhip of Man upon Henry 
Piercy^ earl pf Northtjmberland. But Piercy 
having been attainted, }n about four years aft^r 
this grant, the Ifle devolved^ by the King*s fiw 
vour, upon the Stanley family. It is almoft iiG^- 
lefs to add^ that the earls of Eterby, cf that fa- 
xnily, enjoyed the title Qfjfinjs and L(ir4s ofMan^ 
for many %^s, till the (bvercignty of it tdU by 
female fi4C<?effion, to the family of AtFjoI. * 

The' vaft Continental eljtate of §umerle4> 
thane of Argyle, and the large acquiiitions he. had 
niade in the Ifles, at th^ expence of hjs brothei^ 
in-law, devolved wholly* (omc jii.md;. after Hf§ 
'death, on his two Tons,, Dii^I, and Reginald. The 
lord(hip of Argyle, fell to flte fli^e.of the. for* 
rner, together with the ?ntenl|re ifland of Miill, 
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and fiime othere of inferior note. The latter had 
Kintyre, Ua^ and feveral more of the fntialler £* 
budes. The fucqeflbrs of thefe two brothers, 
while the kingdono of Man and the Ifles remained 
in the hands of Norwegian Princes, like thefe their 
allies, neighbours, and ibmetimesmafters^'aflTumed 
the higheft titles, and made an extraordinary fi* 
gure for many ages. We have already feen that 
John, the fon of Dugai, the fame who had revolt- 
ed over to Alexander the Third, was dignified 
with the name of King. The pofterky ot Regi- 
nald had preteniions equally good to that appella- 
tion, and were more than equally able to fupport 
them. They accordingly bore the regal title for 
a long time. While the more immediate defcen- 
dants of Sumeried ppfleiled the Sodorian IJles^ with 
a kind of royal jurifdiftion, the Nordkreys^ or the 
ifles to the North of Ardnamurchan, were go- 
verned by the viceroys fent thither by the Kings 
pf Man. Thefe viceroys or governors were gene- 
rally the ions, or brothers, or kinfmen of the 
reigning Princes. Of one of thofe lieutenants are 
descended the MacLeods ; a family once very pow- 
erful in the Northern divifion of the Ebudes. 
Their dcfcent from the Kings of Man appears not 
43nly from traditbn, and the genealogical tables df 
the fenn^chies^ but likewife nom the arms of the 
family ; one branch of the two into which it h^s 
been' divided, above five centuries back, retaining 
.the three united legs^ and the other a Jbip with its 
fails furled. 

BssiDES the petty Kings and powerful chief- 
tains fprung from Sumeried and the Nordureian 
governors, there were, in the two feveral divifions 
of the Weftern UJes, many confiderable families ^ 

S 4 dor 
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fome of a ScQttilh extradkbn, and others origibafly 
Norwegians. At the head of each of thefe fa- 
ipilies was a perfon of high dignity and impor- 
tance among his o\yn people. His ord'^^^'Y title 
was Tierna^ or Armin^ two words of much the 
feme fignification ; the firft of them belonging to 
the Galic tongue, the fecond to the Teutonic. 
We learn from Tqrfaeus and the Highland fenna- 
chies, as v/ell as from many paiTages in the Chro- 
nicle of Man, that thefe 7/(rr«j or Armins^ called 
freqaen|ly the great men of the Ifles in that Chro- 
nicle, were much employe^ in the adminiifaration. 
of publip ajSairs, and of the utniofl: confequence 
at the time of deAing Kings and governors. 

It appears from an exprefs article of the paci- 
fication of Pierth, aboye inferted, that Magnus 
jook c^re jtQ fecurfe jh^ eftates, privileges and 
rights of ajl the great njeri in the Ifles, wheihejr 
•petty Kings, Chieftains; pr Armins. It' was prd; 
jvided jn the fame article, tfaa,t thefe great men, 
and all |he other inhabitantis of the ifles, fliould 
be fubjedt tto Ihe Kings of Scotland, and governed 
by the jiaw^ and cuftoms of tbiaf realm for ever. 
But to rne there feems to be no greit temerity iii 
affirming, thaj the Ifles were almoft entirely inde- 
pendent of the Scottidi empire, and totklly unre- 
ftrained by its law$ for about two centuries after 
;that tranfaftion. The lords and great chieftains 
were abfolute n;xonarchs within theif little princi- 
paliti^ : all the laws known aniong their people 
were, the arbitrary will and pleafure of theljr 
hiaflteils, the deciilons of fgnorant' brehons, the 
canons made by their prie^ls, abbotsand bifhops, 
fome ft range cuftoms^ defcended to' them froti) 
their anceftors the Caledonians, and fome feudal 
•ollitutions left amqpg them by the Norwegians. 

It 
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It does not appear that the great men of the 
Iflcs paid any pecuniary taxes to the government 
of Scotland during the pei iod I have mentioned, 
or joined their arms with their fovereign againft 
^is enemies, till after the middle of the fifteenth 
<:eritury. The deftrudtive wars, foreign and do- 
^ jneftic, in which the whole nation was miferably 
involved dtiring that time, put a ftop to almoft all 
legal proceedings hi the heart of the kingdom, 
and much ijiore in' remote corners. Amidft thefe 
diilradiohsj and the difrefpedl to laws neceflarily 
attending them, it could not have been expefted 
that Iflailders, who enjdyqd a fort of regal autho- 
rity at home, and had nothing to fear from 
abroad, would have fpontaneoufly burdened them- 
ielvcs, or their people, with any public duties. 
Upqp the whole, it is hard to fay how far King 
Alexander HL eftablifhed his authority in the Ifles; 
and after the death of that excellent Prince, and 
Mhile the fatal difputes confequerit iupon it did re- 
main, the Sodorian. and Nordureian lords had the 
t>eft opportunities they could defire irf enlarging 
their power, and rendering themfcives indepen- 
dent. • -*^ •'-■':* ■• 

A NGUS^ Lord of \ht Ifles, was kd by poli- 
tical reafons, as well as by motives of a mord lau- 
dable kind, to engage in the caufe of Rpbeit 
Bruce. When that illuftrious Prince, after the 
unhappy battle of Methven^ had fled into the 
' Weftern Highlands, purfued by the force of an 
Englilh Monarch', extremely jformidable, and un-p 
able to fecure a fafe retreat in any other part pf 
his own dominions, Angus received him into his 
caftle of Saddle, proteded him there for fome 
time, and furniflied him with bp^ts^ to tranfport 

hipf***^ 
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bimfelfY and his fmall party of irufly friends^ into 
gn obfcure ifle on the coaft of Ireland. 

Whek fortune began to fnoiie a litde cm the 
royal adventurer, Angus affifted him widi the m- 
mod alacrity in recovering his paternal cftate of 
Carrtck ; and when every thing was at ftake Iot 
the jail time, the honour and life of his fb v eicigu ^ 
the freedom and independency of his country, the 
exigence of his friends and fellow patriots, all 
in the mofl: imminent danger of being fwallowcd 
up by a prodigious army of foreigners, he joined 
him at Bannockbum with five thousand men, &y 
the Highland fennachies, and did him a mdft fob- 
ftantial fervice upon that occafion. 

Aptrr Robert had fully eftdl>li(hed his antfao* 
rity in every part of his dominions, he gave to 
Angus feveral marks of an extraordinary regard. 
However fenfible the King might have been that 
it was highly impolitic to increafe the power of 
a lord of the Ifles, be beftowed on his old friend, 
.perhaps from a principle of gratitude, a confide- 
rable part of the eilates formerly belonging to the 
Cummins of Lochaber and MacDougals of L ora» 
two families that had deferved very ill of him, 
and had for that reafon been forfeited. 

T H B grandfon of this Angus, John, lord 
of the Ifles, adopting a very dinerent fyftem, a* 
bandoned the intereft of David Bruce, and eipou- 
fed the caufe of Edward Baliol. Having obtained 
from that Prince, while aAing the part of a Scot* 
tifh King, a right W all or mod of the Ebudes, 
after vindicating that right by the fuperiority of 
his (Irength, he began to afpire after a regal zt^ 
thority at horhe, and in purfuance of that defign, 
entered ipto a formal alliance with that powerfnl 

Prince, 
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VpniXj Edward the Third of England. But xtr 
{UDiiiig, afterwaols jto his allegiance to bis natural 
fovereign, Robert the Second of Scotland oonfinne4 
^1 the: jrigbt$ of his ismilyy whether old op recent. 
jf^ad gave him- his daii|^ter ia marriage. — ^Doaal4 
^^is foa of that marri^ was the fiiax>us Lord of 
die Illes) who adde^ the earldont of Kois to the 
vad pofTefTions Jeft by his anpeftorp, fought the 
battle of Harlaw, to defend that acquifition^ againft 
the dul^e of Albany's ^rniy, and n^aintained his 
title, in fpite of all the em)rts madp by thofe in 
the adminiftratipn of that time. 

The two immediate fucceflbrs of Donald were 
either too powerful to be loyal fubjefts, or too 
rnuch the objeds of public jealoufy and private 
refentment to be left in the undjfturbed poflefCou 
pf their overgrown eftates, John, the laft of thefQ 
great lords, provo|:ed by injuries received from the 
court of Scotlandv either really or in imagination^ 
deluded at the fame time out of his duty by the 
Douglafles, ^ and bribed withal by Edward the 
Fourth of England, who took care to feed his im-> 
moderate ambition with the ampleft promifes, ex- 
erted bis whole ftrength jn fubverting the efta- 
blilhed government of his country, and in die end 
proved the ruin of his own family'^ greatne(s« 
He loft the earldom of Rofs, together with many 
other qonfiderable tradts of land ^hich he hs^4 
poflefled in different parts of the Continent, and 
was of courfe reduced tp a mediocrity of fortune, 
which difabled him effectually from being any 
Ipnger formidable. The other chieftains and great 
inen of fbef Ifles, who had befeij long the obfe*- 
quious vaflals, or at beft the impotent neighbours 
pf Sumerled's pofterjty, embraged fo favourable 
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an opportunity of aflferting their liberties, procu- 
red new rights to their cftates from the crpwn, and 
became from that time forth ufefiil fubjeias. 

This vaft diminution of that almoft unbounded 
power, of which the lords of the Ifles had been 
poflefled for (bme ages, happened in the reign of 
James the Third, and after the middle of the fif. 
tcenth century. 
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DISSERTATION XVII. 



Of fome Monuments of Antiquity in the 
Weftem Iflands of Scotland* Occafional 
Obfcrvations upon the Genius, Manners, 
and Cuftoms, of the Hebridiaii Scots of 
the Middle Ages* 



Tttfi counties of t)umbart<>n and Argyle^ 
were the theatre of the firft campaign of 
Julius Agricola in Caledonia. It is therefore pro- 
l)able,that confiderable detachments <rf" the Roman 
army palled over from the continent into fome of 
the Southern Ebiides. It may likewife be taken 
for granted, that Agricola's fleet, in its return to^ 
South Britain, through the Deucaledonian Sea^ was. 
more than once under a neceffity of refitting in 
fome of the many excellent harbours of the Nor- 
thern Ebudes. But whether the Romans took 
any long ftay in thofe places or not, it is ceruin 
that they have not left any monuments of anti- 
quity there* The Norwegians and Drufdsarc the 
only peoplfe who have left the leaft veftigc of 
themfelvcB behind them in thofe iflands, 

Th? 
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The circles of ftones fo often mentionfed by 
Oilian, and (b frequent in the northern Ebudes, 
isvere the works of the Piftilh Druid^ and though 
fimple in theif conftrii^kidn, arfe not unworthy of 
the attention of the curious; They were the 
templet in which the old heathenifb priefts, cm- 
ployed by oUr anceftors in the ferviee of their 
idols, performed the inbfl: folemn offices of iheir 
fuperftition. There are many of thefe temples to 
be met with in the Eaftern Ebuda of Ptolomyy 
now called the Ifle of Sky. ti the language of 
the country they are generally called Drurditaf 
houfes ; and though the inhabitants have but a 
very confufed idea of Druidifm, ftill they agree 
in calling the circles holy places, and foinetimes 
give them the name of templeii *. 

That the Caledonifltns, as well as other Celtic 
nations, worfhipped the fun under the name of 
Grannius, admits of no doubt.. An iijfcriptionj 
not txjany years fince dug out of the ruins of the 
komdn praetenture between the friths of Forth 
andGlycfe, is a demonilration tjiat the fan was 
one of the deities of Cfakdotiia. (jrannrus fe 
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* Aho^t half a century back, a farro^r i|i the il^e qF Sky 
imagined he had Very good re^fohs for rernoymg his hqufes 
Ifom that part of his farriJ where they ferrtierly ftood, to anothei^ 
j^art which he foiinrd hid J[>edn enceocoapred -by the Druids, 
iUidwas cpnfequeiii^y m<gi^^ 9juitii?loP9- The farxoer Jwas re-* 
inarfeahly iqduftrJous^ and {lad of couri^ more i\i^ oidipar/ 
fhccefs lA bis bi^^Aefs. The confequence of iis fucc^fs was, 
tiirt-fllmoft all his neighbours rernoyed their hbufcs to the cori- 
ilstrated'hillocis and circles which tradition had named, after 
theDrUjds, nor woi^W jthey fteriftirthe Icalft fione in tlieffe tam- 

Eles t6 be topched f6r fear of di(bbligin.jr t^e g^iasof^he pUpC j 
\ unconquerable ace the rpmalns' of a ^nce pi^valenc (uper-f 
ftition. ^ ^^ 

manifeftly 
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tnanifcftly derived from Grian *, the (Jalic word 
for the fun. That thofe circles of (lone I havl! 
mentioned were conftruAed for the worfhip of the 
fun (eetns to itie evident, from a circumftiaDce 
communicated to me by a learned friend in thii 
county of Invcrnefs. 

I N the confines between two diftrifts of that 
county, called Badenoch and Strathfpey, is a very 
extenfivc and barren heathj through which the 
river Spey runs* On this heath are ftill to be feen 
entire, many of thofe Druidical circles of (lone. 
The name of the heath is Slia-ghrannas, which, 
literally ^tranllated, \t xfa^ heath of Grannius. No 
perfon in that country under flood the etymon cA 
Slia-gbrannas^ till my friend pafled that way. 
The country round about this place was called of 
old, and by fome of the viilgar to this day^ 
Gbriantochd^ or the country of Grannins. Some 
people imagined that Gbriantochd had its name 
from a Highland clan called Grants^ who poflefs 
that country. To me it appears much more pro- 
bable that the Grants,- in Galic called Gridnticb^ 
had fheir name from the country, and not from a 
pretended Legrand^^s the geneailogiflsof that'tribc 
affirni. 

I N fbme parts of (he continent of Scotland^ 
the Druidical holy places confift of two or three 
circles which have the fame common center, and 
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* Grian feems to me to be deriTed from Gre or Gne, figtiify^ 
ihg the nature, and t6ein^ tfa eobUque cafe of /fi;», fire. In the 
Galic language, a confonaht before an h or afpiration is alwayt 

?uiefcent, fo that Gre iifan mu^, be prgnqunced Crr-WA, 1. e 
'he effence or natural fwrce of fire. Should this etymon, a'ppeaf 
UnjuU, the editor, and not the author of the Diflertadon^, mi0 
h% bbmed for it. / ' 

greatly 
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greatly fefemble, though in miniature, the famous 
Stonehenge in Sali(bury plains. I have not feen 
any luch double or * triple circumvallations in the 
iflands, but have more than once obferved one 
ftdne broader thdn any pne of thofe which form the 
circle, ftand detached from it at a certain diftance. 
This broad ftone is placed cowards the Eail, with 
a cavity in the top, and a fiiTure either natural or 
artifical in one of its fides : thefe hollows were 
perhaps intended for receiving the libations ofiered 
to their Gods. The largeft ftone^ in the circum- 
ference of the Druidical circles, which I had oc- 
caiion to- fee in the Weftern iflands are about 
ihree feet and a half above the ground, and near 
three feet broad. The diameter of the greateft 
area is about thirty feet. There is ibmething 
agreeably romantic in the fituations choCen for 
thefe temples. The fcene is frequently melancholy 
and wild, the profpedt is extenfive but not diver- 
fiiied. A fountain and the noife of a diftant river 
were always efteemed as requifite neighbours for 
thofe feats of dark and enthufiaftic religion. 

Those large heaps of flones which are called 
Cairns in Scotland^ Ireland, and Wales^ are very 
numerous in the Ebudes. There are no lefe than 
;feven fuch piles within the confines of a tittle vil- 
lage in the ifleofSky. Ail cairns are not of a 
fimilar eonftruftion; Thofe which depart moft 
from the common form are called Barpinin^ in 
the language of the country ; thefe refemble the 
barrows of England. The word Barp or Barrow 
is originally Norwegian. Cairn is a^ Britifli word, 
which fignifies a heap of ftones, either lying to- 
gether in the greateft confufion, or pried up in 
tbme ibfrt of order. Fhave feen forhe of thefe heaps 

tl»£ 
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Ihat are diree hundred feet in circuthfet'ence at the 
h^Cf and abdut 20 feet perpendicular in heighth. 
They are JForraed cdnically, and confift of ftones 
of almoil: all fizes, as chance or the material^ of 
the t>l.ace directed; They lie generally ne^r (mall 
arms of the (ea which run into the land and receive 
rivers; They are always jplafeed near the eommbrl 
roady and upon rifin^ jgroiinds. The motives 
which induced the builders to rear up thfefe piles 
in fuch pUceS) were the advantage of the (lone^^ 
^nd a defire of erciting the traveller's admiration 
Old devotion. Various have been ih<? opinions 6^ 
the learned concerning the intentidn of Ihofe Cairns^ 
and concerpiogthe people by Whom they weri^ 
coBedied. Some will have them to hay6 been made 
by way of trophies, or with a viewof perpetuating 
tlis menipry of heroes (fain in battle. Some con^ 
jedure that they were monuments ei-efted by way-i 
fartng nnen in honour of Mercury, the jM-ote^ler 
of travellers. Others fancy, that they were feats 
of judicature for the old Brehons : tod others are 
of opinion that they were the eminences on which 
our old Kings flood after th^if eledion \ fo d^ to 
. exhibit themfelves to the niultitude; One Or tw'b 
critics have imagined that they were no more than 
bbundatries "which divided the cftate of one great 
Lord' from that of another : and many have thought 
chat they were intended only for burial places. 

The Jaft of thcfe opinions is undoubtedly the 
jufteft. The fepqlchral urns always found in every 
Cairn. that has been hitherto ekaitiinedj are fulfi- 
cient to demonftrate the truth of it, TheCe Urns 
0re depo(ited in large ftone coffins, which lie; in 
the center of thei barrdw* The coflSn confifts of 
fix riide flat flories i orle iri the bittorti, twb-in th« 

T fides, 
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fides, two more in the ends, and another larger 
one above. There is ibn^etimes a kind of obelifk 
which overtops the barrow, and Hands at tlie head 
of the coffin. The coffind are generally more than 
fix feet long, and the urns which they contain are 
half full of alhes and bones. The workmanfhip 
of thefe veflels is rather coarfe than otherwiie *.. 

It is a queilion whether the Cairns were reared 
by the Norwegians or old Britains of Caledonia: 
there are Cairns in the different parts of the con- 
tinent of Scotland, particularly in the Highland 
diftriAs of the counties of Aberdeen and Invemeis, 
^ into which neither the Norwegians nor Danes ever 
penetrated. Befides, the mountains of Camarvon- 
fhire have many monuments of the fame kind. It 
is therefore evident, that the old Britains eredted 
ibme of thefe fabrics ; nor can it be affirmed that 



^ It is not above fiftf Tears fince the Iflanders underflood 
that the barrows were the repoiitories of the dead. Much 
about that time a gentleman in one of the ifles having occafion 
for ftones to buiM a houfe, broke down one of thefe old fabrics* 
and coming to the bottom of it, near the center, h'ghted on 
the large flat done which formed the cover of the coffin. Up- 
on comparing a current tradition with the contrivance of the 
ftones, and the lound emitted from them, he inunediately con- 
cluded that here was a ftone cheft which contained a quantitj 
of hidden treafure : full of this agreeable, fancy, and dreading 
much at the fame time that a perfon of much greater authority 
in the country would infallibly deprive him of the treafure, 
if the fecret (hould once tran(pire, he obl'ged the workmen, 
bv the interpofitiOn of a moft (blemn oath, to conceal the happy 
dtfcovery. After this point was fettled, and a reafonable di- 
vidend promifed to every one of the workmen, the coffin 
was o^ned with due care : but the treafure found in it gave 
very little fatis^dion, being no more than a froall quantity 
cf aflies contained in a yeliow-coloured earthen vefl^l. 

the 
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the Npruregians were ftrangers to the fartie drt* 
We are told by PomponiUs Mela, that the Druids 
burned and interred the bodies of their de)>arted 
friends ♦. And Sir James Ware iquotes a paflagc 
from an ancient book of cannons^ from which it 
appears that the old Irifh buried their dead in the 
fame manner. 

We learn frbm the epitaj^h of the rbbber^ Bali* 
Aa, and frolfh feveral paifages in other ancient aii-** 
thors, that malefaftors were (bmetimeft buried un- 
der heaps of Hones. It is certain that the barrowil 
in the ifles were intended for illuftrious peribns, or 
thofe of the higheft dignity ambng the people. 
The exjf)ence of time and labour^ to which thefe 
huge piles hiuft hive fubjedted the builders, to=* 
gether with the coffinfi and urns fblind within them^ 
leave no rootti for a doubt in this matter. In one 
of thefe barrows which I faw broke open^ there 
^ere found four different coffins placed at fomfe 
diftance from a larger one in the centre. Each of 
thefe contained an urn with afhes and fome half 
burnt bones. The coffin Or cheft in the iniddle 
was certainly the repofitory of a great Chieftain or 
King, and thofe around belonged to perfons wha 
-were either his near relations^ or heroeis of a left 
exalted chara<5ter. 

TrtERE is a proverbial exprefli6& common ill 
the Highlandig and iflands to this day, from which 
We may form a conjecture of the martner of ere<S^ 
ing thefe piles,, and the liCc for which they were 
intended. The expreflipn js, IJball add a Jiont 
foyaurCoiff^fi that is" tcj fay, I (hall do your 

* De Situ O' b lib. lil. cap* z. 
f Cuni mi c tocher do chafi;?. 

T a fticmory 
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. ipemory all the hoRpur io my power, when you 
are no more. I (h^lL contribute to raife your mo- 
nument* This is the Iwguage of petitioners, when 
fenfibl^ th^ favours tliey alk ca^iqot in a)l probsi- 
bility be . fufliiciently acknowledged till after the 
benefadtor*s death. The religious belief of tbefe 
times obliged every pious traveller to add a ftone 
tp the pile of the dead. The larger the ftoqe tbe 
iDPre to the honour of the departed fpifit which 
was thought to liover around his heap, and to r^ 
•joice over the piety of the traveller. If the Cairp 
belonged to a map of diftinguifhed merit, who 
•died in tbe caufe of hjs tribe, or was reared in 
memory of a fajupus bard, the whole communi- 
ty came on apppinted.days to increafe tbe pil^, and 
f§nd it down with luftre topofterity* tjenc^.wp 
may account for the bujk.of thofe little hills, tho* 
reared in tim^s when carriages and mechanic^ 
engines of all kind^ were little known. 

Among all xhe mpniiments of antiquity found 
•in the- Weftern Iflands, the ruinous forts, f^ fre- 
qi^^r^t there, deferve the firft nptice. The irregu- 
lar afid uncommon conftru<Aton, the fimilarity of 
* .their magnificept fitualtioni^ and the almoft unin- 
telligible peculiarities of their workmanlhip, feem 
to render them very curious objefts fqr antiquaries*. 

Th£S£ forts are^ in the language of the ifle^ 
called Dunsy in that of the Norwegians, Burghj 
and in the Irifli, Rfltlps, The firft of thefe names 
is a Celtic .word, which fignifies a hill or eminenoe 
in almpfl; all Ianguag<^s^. It was cuftgmary s(- 
mong the ancient nations to build their caftles or 
places of defence upon high grounds, in order to 
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difcover the enertiy before he approached^ arid to 
repel his affaults with greater facility. When the 
iticonveniences of fuch (ituations appeared, the 
{places of defence were built in low grounds; but 
they ftill retained the oid names of Dum^ Ratbs^ 
Burgs or Bergs *. 

It will be no cafy matter to prove that the 
<!aledonians, Pidls, or ancient Scots of Britain, had 
ftone edifices of any kind. The (iafe was the farrie 
iVith the Irlfti, tilt after the Nolrrtians were fettleid 
iimbn^ them : and befdr<* Alfltd's time thefre was 
fcarce a rofyal palace, or a hoiife for diviiie wof- 
ihip in England, built of any other material than 

timber t. 

SbME perhaps will be (urprized to hear thit the 
piratical nations ef Scandinavia fliould have uil- 
tlerftood atiy one of the arts of polilh^d Bf3k better 
than our anceftors. It is unqueftionably certain, 
thatt the x:>ldeft fcrts 6n the W^ifterh and Mbrthern 
cbkfts of Scotland werfe ereded by the batbaKans 
of thfe Northern Europe. Tiiadition h^6 hitherto 
prefeved the names of feveral Noi^wegiafi chieft, 
who built the moft confidefable fortd in the B- 
budes t . 

A L t the Norwegian towei-s xti the EbudeS were 
of a circular fofrtn. The old fquare daftles thef^ 
are of a much later date. TteJfe Norwegians whb 
built thelfe tow<er& n^tid have Uiiderftood the art of 

___^. : '- m • - . — 

^ Cafaabpn, tn his notes upon '^trabo, obferves that the 
n^f>;o; of the Greeks, the Burg 6f the' 6e^ibahs, ari<i iHe 
Brica of rhe Sptoiards* all (i^Rify % HUk'vA thtir ongitiit fig- 
Bfifications ; fo Ar^t in Latin fignffied rfac top of a hilU a9 well 
89 a caftic;. 
. . + AiTerius. 

% X^rininiUrg, Rirnhi^g, SofiivkL 

T 3 €jyLktryin& 
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quarrying, forming, and laying (tones, in great 
perfedtion, and have ufed mecbiinical powers of 
which the iflanders of late ages have no concept 
tion. The expence of working and cariying the 
ftoncs to the very fummit of a high hi|l, or to 
the edge of a dreadful precipice, through al^ 
jnofl: inipaflable paths, muft have been very coi>t 
(iderable, and indeed fuperior to wh(^t can well 
be imagined. Qne of the fbrts whjch I (i^d oc- 
^afion to view, ftands on the edge of a rock 
which hangs oyer the qcean^ and is of ^n aroa^'ng 
iheight. The other fide qf the ^rock againfl ^vhich 
you approach the ifort, is a fteep afcent qf more 
than half a mile, and all the ftones whigh com- 
pofed the fort muft have been carried up that hilh 
This fort is in the ^puthern eJitremity of the ifland 
of Barra. 

Many of thefe ftrudtures are ftill pretty intire, 
^nd almoft every one of them is fituated upon a 
)iill, commanding a very extenfive pfoTpedt, or 
upon a fmall ifland pf difficult accefs, or upon a 
precipice every way hideous. As they were de- 
fined for watch towers, as well as for places of 
ftrength, they are built and 9onneAed through 
irregular d^ftances, every one qf them is in fight 
of another, and they follow the windings of the 
fea coaft and valleys. The Norwegians being 
foreigners, and coafequently vinder pdntinual appre- 
henfions either from the natives, qr from the Scots 
of the continent^j took care to contrive thefp fo^*- 
treiles, (6 as . that the alarm in caie of an inva- 
fion might run immedis^tely from one divifion of 
the country to another. On fuch occafions * they 
f aifed great pillars of fmoke in the day time, by 
fetting fire to a great quanpty of combuftible 

matter, 
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matter, and at night made fignals of diflreis by. 
burning whole barrels of pitch. 

The mod curious fabric of the Norwegian 
kind that is to be feen in any part of the High- 
lands or iflands is in Glenelg, within two miles of 
tlie firth which divides that part of the continent 
from the ifle of Sky. This fabric is of a circular 
form, about thirty four feet high, and includes 
an area thirty feet in diameter. The wall is double : 
the inner one (lands perpendicular, and that with- 
out falls in gently till it unites with the other near 
the top of what may be called the firft ftory. The 
opening between the two walls is four feet broad 
at the bottom, and each of the walls is four feet 
in thicknefs ; fo that both, including the aperture 
between them, are twelve feet thick at the fount- 
dation. The ftonesare large and better chofen 
and more judicioufly laid than can be well con- 
ceived. There is neither lime nor any other kind 
of cement in the walls, and the (tones are indeed 
placed with fo much art, and fo beautifully in- 
ierted into one another, that none was neceilary. 

Between the two walls there are laid in a poll* 
tion nearly horizontal, different rows of large thick 
flat ftones which were at firft near as cIo(e to one 
another as the deal-boards of a floor. Thefe uni- 
ted ftones go all the way round the edifice, and 
form fo many different ftories of uneqal heights, 
from fix to four feet ; the. one ftory rifing above 
the other to the part where the two walls meet. 
A gentleman • of that country, to whole know- 
ledge and induftry I am indebted on this fubjedt, 
informed me that fbme of the old men in the 



^ The reverend Mr. Donald MacLeod. 
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^untry who faw this Dun intire, were of Q^nion 
that the rows of flat ftpnes afcen4ed in a fpiral 
line round the building, and fupplied a cominuiii- 
cation within tlie walls from the femidafioo torbe 

pp. 

Where the two walls join, there is a regular 
pw of large flat ilones four inches thick, w^hic:l| 
projedl horizontally towards the ai?eaj from the 
face of the inner wall. There was another rcrar 
of fimilar flones which projected in the fame man? 
ner, about eight feet above the lower lire. Sut 
the barbarity of a military man employed t>y the 
government in that cpi^n^ry, has deftroyed this 
fcurious monument pf antiquity. In this whole 
^uilding nothing is more curious than the rows of 
windovP^s, or windowJike-apertures in the inner 
wall. They rife jn a direft line above each other, 
froni the bottom to the furnmit of th^ flruduie : 
twQ of them are detached froni the reft, and be-^ 
jgin at the diftancc of about thirteen feet from 
th<? foundation.'* It appears that there have \>tea 
nx rows pf the windows firft'pientioned^ fill of 
tpe fame breadth, that is a foot and a half, but 
Pnequ^l in' the heights, forae of them being biu 
two, and others three feet high. There is no ap- 
fn^^T"^^ a window in the outer wall, nor Pf 
SVun^rof "" ^Pe'^fng excepting the door, which com- 
Jhe Ro, ?? "^15^ ^ little circular ftone fabric tailed 
r/ie Houfe of the Druids. ^ ^ ^ ' - - 

in thc'^^ntt^^^ '^''' *^'^ ^'^ ^^^^ ^*'"§^ 

^rs in the in^?''''^ ^^ ^his and the other okl tow- 

ilood. It fs rt^i^^^^^ cannot eafily be undcrK 

ivhich lay beri:^ - ^^^^ ^^ feveraJ wide fpace^ 

for ^orehoufes k!^*^'^^^ walls were d^figned 

• - ' ^^ ^ds> and places of a^ms; but 
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It is dfficult to iky Vi4iat might have been tho 
inteoHoo of the windows or c^ntngK tn the inner 
fide of the walU, and of the circle pf flat itone$ 
which pra^eda from the lop toward^ the aret. 

We cannot learn by tradition, or ochetwiie, 
that tbefe buildings were ever <x>vered above. 
luhe men had fnull huts within the at^ts, and 
the governor had a kind of ha)l for h!9 particular 
uie. The walls had battlements of one kind or 
other, to which there was an afcenc either by 
ladders or through the palTages in the middle. In 
times of. war a centtnel ftood coi^Hi^tly on the 
battlements in a kind of centry h&K. ; bis bufinels 
was to cry abud at certain inteFvaU« (o ds to con-» 
vince the enemy without, that the fort w^ net to 
he taken by forpriae. The Norwegian^ calle4 
this centinel Gok-man. He was (sbligod, li>y the 
Fuks of his. office, to deliver aU he bad to com- 
municate in extemporary Hsymes. A large horn 
full of fpirituovis liquor ftood alwiiys befide him 
to ftrengthen his voice and keep |ip hi^ If^rits. It it 
little more than half a century fin^e this Norwegi- 
an cttftom was laft obferved tn an old tower be- < 
longing to a Chieftain whofe eftate lay in one o^ 
ithe remoteft of the Weftern Iflands- Torfacus 
fays ^, that the great raeiii of Norway employed 
fuch Gok-men, not only for giving the alarni iji 
cafe of danger, but litoewife to inform the gener- 
ous k>rd of the caftle if they (pied a vefiTd in di- 
ftreis at fea. 

The boats which were ufed by the ancient in- 
habitants of the Bbudse, pught not to. be forgot 
\n defcribing thtir ancient curiofities. We are 
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told by Solinus, that die Britons and Iiiih 
mitted themfelves to the mercy of a tempeftooiis 
(ea in wicker hulls covered with cow hides *. It 
is not above thirty years fince one of. tfaofe Somfa 
Britifli boats or curachs was ufed in die ifle of 
Sky : and though die Norw^ans had tan^t the 
Jflanders the ufe of building boats widi wood in 
a very early period, yet thefe curachs were the 
only kind which they employed on ordinary 6cca* 
(ions, till within a century back. 

Some of the ancient curachs muft have been 
much larger than thdfe feen in late ages. Mari- 
anus Scotus fpeaks of three devout Iriflunen^ who, 
upoti having formed a refolution of leading a life 
of pilgrimage, left their country with great ic- 
creiy, and taking with them provifions for a week^ 
came in a boat made of (kins, without (ails or 
oars, atter a navigation of feven days, into Com* 
wall. We are informed by Adamnan, that St. 
G)rmack, another wrong-headed monk, who went 
from lona to the Orkneys in queft of a proper 
hermitage, was with all his enthu(iafm wi(e enough 
to keep oars in his curach ; by this precaution 
he got (afely through the ocean. Thefe curachs 
muft have been of a tolerable fize, otherwite the 
romantic paflengers could never have made out 
their voyages. 

The curach in which St. Colurpba came from 
Ireland into lona, muft have been little le(s dian 
forty feet long, if the tradition hitherto pre(ervcd 
in that Ifland deferves credit. And we are told by 
Sidonius Appolinaris t, that it was no more than 

• Vimirwis Al'veU. t Carm. vii. 
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imatter of amufement with the Saxon pirates of his 
nme, to . crofs the Briti(h lea in fuch leathern 
yelleis. Boats made of the fame materials, were 
very commonly ufed by other ancient nations, par- 
ticularly by the Spaniards ♦ and the Veneti neiar 
the Po t. It was in fiich tranfports that Caefar 
wafted his men over the river Sicoris, before he 
Attacked Pompey's lieutenants near Ilerda %. 

Besides thefe wicker pinnaces, the ancient in- 
habitants of Caledonia had a kind of canoe in 
which they fiflied on rivers and frefh water lakes. 
This kind of canoe was hollowed out of a large 
tree, either with fire or tools of iron. In the 
Galic of Scotland, a boat of that make was call- 
jed Ammir or trough, and Coitiva the language 
of Ireland. A fe^y of thefe canoes arc ftill to be 
feen in the Weftern Highlands : and Virgil was 
not perhaps far miftaken, when he imiagined that 
the firft experiments in navigation were made in 
fnch bottoms D. It cannot be aflerted that the 
Iflanders had galleys, or what they called long 
(hips, till the Norwegians were fettled among 
them. After that period they furely had fuch 
veflels, and in imitation of their mafters, rowed 
about in them in qaeft of plunder from fca to fca 
through almofl all the feafons of the year •*, 

The hiftories of Scotland are full of the de- 
predations committed by the Iflanders of the mid- 



• Strabo. + Georg. lib. iii. \ Lucao Phar. 1. iv. 

II AInos priroum fluvii fenfere cavatas. Georg. x. 

** Tlie fame pradticc took place among the ancient inha- 
bitants of the Grecian iflands, (bon after they knew how to 
^gp{tr^6t galleys, Thucid. lib. i. 
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die and lower ages. Tlie annals of Ireland com- 
plain loudly and frequently of the Hebridian ReJ 
Shanks. The petty Kings of Ireland weire con- 
tinually at war with enemies, either foreign or 
donoeflic, and had conftant recourfe to the aflift- 
ance of tlie Hebridian Scots. Mercenary foldiers 
have been always remarkably rapacious, and hy 
all accounts thefe Scots were not infei'ior in cruel- 
ty and barbarity to any foreign allies. Whenever 
they met with a repulfe in Ireland, they fled home 
in their (hips, and plundered the South Weil 
coafb of Caledonia in their way ; fuch was the 
Cbndu^ and art which they imbibed from theii* 
Norwegian conquerors. 

When the Hebridian chieft and captains re* 
turned home after a fuccefsful expedition, they 
fummoned their friends and clients to a grand en* 
tertainment. Bards and fennachies flocked in (torti 
every quarter ; pipers ahd harpers had an imdif^ 
puted right to appear on fuch public occafions. 
Thefe entertainments were wi!d and cheaiful. nor 
'were they unattended with the pleafures of the 
ieotiments and unrefined tafte of the time^ The 
bards fung, and the young women danced. The 
old warrior related the gallant adtions of his youth, 
and ftruck the young nien with ambitiotl and fire. 
The whole tribe filled the Chieftain*s haB. The 
trunks of trees covered with mofs. were Idid in 
the order of a table from one end of the h^ll t^ 
^ other, Whole deer and beeves were roafbed 
and laid before them on rough boards or hurdles 
of rods wove together. Their pipers played while 
they fat at table, and filence was obferved by all. 
ViLftef the fcafl was over, they had ludicrous en- 
tertainments, of which fome are flill a6ted in tht 

fli^ands^ 
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Mghlandis. Then the females retired^ and the 
old and young warriors fat ck)wn in order from the 
Chieitain, according to their pro^cimity in blood 
xo him. The harp was then touched, the fong 
-was railed, and the Sliga-Crtcbin^ oir the drinking 
fliell, went round. 

It is a great qucllion with the prefent HigH- 
ianders, what liquors were drunk at the feafis 
of their predcceffors. They find them frequently 
mentioned in their old fpngs under various names ; 
but it is univerfaily allowed that they were of an 
intoxicating kind. We are told by Diofiroridea, 
that the ancient Britoi^ drank a ftrong liquor mad^ 
</i barley, which they called Curmi, This fiirely 
was the drink ufed fay the Albanian Britons, and 
old HebridiJ^n Scots ; for in their language, to 
this day, every great feaft is called Curme^ as in 
theix apprehenfion drink is the very life of fijch 
<:ntertainmcnt. Some have imagined that the Ujit^ 
ifaij the favourite liquor of the modern Highland* 
ers, is the fame with the Curmi of their forefa* 
thers ; and there can be no ftrong objedlion to 
this oj^nion. The Gauls ufed their Cervijia^* -^ 
the Germ^n^ their Humor €x Hurdeo ; and all thefe 
liquprs are evidently of the fame origin, and nituie 
of pqrhaps the fanre materials^ But however that 
may have been, it is cerrain that the Iflanders 
were furnifhed with ftrong drink in a very early 
period ; nor were they fparing of it at their pub- 
lick entertainments, whether of a feftal or funereal 
kind. Whenever the gueft was placed in his feat, 
he was obliged, by the fafhion of the lai^d, to 
drink of! a draught of their Water of Lifr^ out 
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of a lai^e family cup or fliell. This draught wa^ 
in their language called a prink of Ujkebai : and 
the gueft had no fooner finiihed that pdtion than 
he was prefented with a crooked hom»- containing 
about an £ng ilh quart^of ale. If he waaf able to 
drink all that off at a time^ he was rather highly 
extolled^ than condemned in the leaft for inteHH 
perance. 

The births of their great men were attendecf 
with no rejoicings or feailing by the old Hebri- 
dians. But their funerals were oelebtated with 
great pomp^ a^d followed with m^goificent en-< 
tertainments : all the Chieftains of the neighbour- 
ing tribes attended on fuch oqcafions, and came 
accompanied with a numerous retinue of their firft 
men, and ail well armed. After inviting people 
of fuch rank from their refpeAive habitations to 
perhaps a diflant ifland^ it was incumbent on thofe 
principally intercfted in the folemnity, to difplay 
the ucmoft magnificence of expence. 

At the funeral proceffion, the men belonging to 
the different Chieftains were regularly drawn up, 
taking their places according to the dignity of 
their leaders. They marched forward with a flow 
pace, and obferved great decoruml A band of pi-' 
pers followed the body, and in their turns played 
tunes, either made for that occafion or fuitable to 
it, ,Great multitudes of female mourners kept as 
near the coffin as poffible, and made the moft la- 
mentable bowlings, tearing their hair and beating 
their breads. Some of thefe, after the paroxyfms 
of their zeal or affedled grief, had in (bme meafure 
fubfided, fung the praifes of the deceased in ex- 
temporary rhimes. The male relations and de- 
pendents thought it unmanly to Ihed tears^ or at 

leaft 
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leaft indecent to betray their want of fortitude in 
public ♦. 

If there were any chaiadteriftical diveriities in 
genius. Manners, and cuftoms, of the Iflanders^ 
Avhen compared to their neighbours on the conti- 
nent, they muft have borrowed them from the 
Norwegians, who had been kxig their fuperiors, 
and who of confequence muft have intiodyced 
their own tafte, fafhions, and laws, among them. 
Hence we may account for that diipqiition and at- 
tachment which the inhabitants of the Ebudes dis- 
covered to piracy and poetry, in a fuperior de- 
gree to any other tribe of the Albanian Scots. 
■ - . - * I — ■ - ' 

* Pseminis lugerc honeftum eft, yiris meminifle. Tacitus <ie 
nor. Germ. 
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DISSERTATION XVlII. 



Of the Scot^ and pi£Hfh Dominions, 
beibre they w«f& miited un4er gne So- 
verftigti. 



HAVING (hewn, m the courfe of the pre* 
ceding diflertations, that the Pids and Scots 
were the genuine pofterity of the Caledonians^ 
though divided into feparate kingdoms, it is ne^ 
ceilary I (hould throw fome light on the e^ent 
of their relpeftive dominions. — — • That want 
of records which has involved their ancient hif- 
tory in obfcurity, has alfo left us in the dark 
with regard to the real boundaries of their ter* 
ritories. 

According to two ancient*fragments of Scots 
hiftory, publiftied in the appendix to Innes's Cri- 
tical feffay, Fei^us, the fon of Ere, reigned over 
Albany, from Drumalbin to the fea of Ireland and 
Inchegall*. The fea of Ireland is a boundary well 
underftood. The Weftcm iflands of Scotland, 
fbrm^eiiy the Ebudes of the Romans, are called 



• Dc fictt Albaniae, qua? in fc figuram homims habct, 
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J^ncbe Galle to this da.y. In the eighth century thofe 
iflands fell into the hands of the Norwegians, who, 
like all other foreigners, were called Gauls by the 
Highlanders of the Continent. Incbe is an abbre-* 
vation of Inm\ which in the Galic iignifies an 
Ifland ; fo that Incbegalle^ literally tranflated, is 
the IjUs of grangers. How far Drumalhiny^ the 
other boundary mentioned in the fragment, ex- 
tends, is not yet determined by antiquarians. 

The word t>rumalhin^ literally tranflated, fig-» 
nifies the Ridge of Albany. Agreeable to this in- 
terpretation, it is called by Adamnan, the writer 
of Columba's life, Dorfum Britaniie^ or a Chaia 
of hills, according to the genius of the Latin 
tongue. Thefe hills have been confined to a prin- 
cipal branch of the Grampian mountains, which 
extends from the Eaftern to the Weftern Sea. 
But the true meaning of the name implies that 
this Ridgf of hills muft have run from South to 
North, rather than from Eaft to Weft. 
. The anonymous author of another fmall piece 
t:^cerning the ancient biftory of Scotland, was, 
according to his own teftimony, informed by An- 
drew biftiop of Caithnefs, who flourilhed in the 
twelfth century, that Albany was of old divided 
into feven kingdoms. All thefe petty kingdoms 
are defcribed, and their boundaries fettled pretty 
exa<3:ly. The two laft of thofe dynafties mention- 
ed in that fragment are the kingdom of Murray^ 
including Rofs, and the kingdom of Arragatbeil *. 
According to Cambden and Uflier, the territories 
of the more ancient Scots were confined within 

* Sextutn regnum fait Murray et Rois. Septimum regnum 
.fuicArEeg^itheK 
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Cantyre, Knajxlale, Argyle, Braidalbain, and 
Ibmc of the Weftern Iflands. Canibden believed 
too precipitately, that lona was made over to Co- 
lumba by Brudius, King of the Pidts. 

Adamnan, who wrote the hiftory of the life of 
Columba, and was hi mfelf abbot of lona, relates, 
that the faint was courteoufly received by Conal, 
King of the Scots. As Adamnan has been very mi- 
nute in his hiftory, it is far from being probable 
that he would forget Brudius, had he given fuch a 
benefedtion to Columba. 

The author of the Critical Eflay is more liberal 
to the Scots than Cambdcn and Ufher, and extends 
their ancient territories to a branch of the Gram- 
pian mountain which runs all the way from Athol 
to the fea coaft of Knodort*. But as he had very 
juftly expofed the miftake of Bede with regard to 
lona, and as it does not appear from any other 
author, that either Brudius or any other Pidtifh 
King poiTefled a foot of ground from the Glotta 
to the Tarvifium of the ancients, he might have 
given all the North-weft coaft, from Clyde to 
Dunfbyhead, as alio the Cathanefla of his anony^ 
mous author, to the: kingdom oi Arregbael. 

The Galic. name Arregbael^ or rather Jar-^ 
gbael t, was, in the Latin of later ages, changed 
into Ergadia : and it appears from a charter grant- 
ed by the Ear/ of Rofs, and confirmed by Robert 
the Second of Scotland, that Garlocb, a diftrift 
which lies at a confiderable diftance from Knodort, 
to the North, was a part of Ergadia %. It is like- 

• Near the Ifle of Sky in Invernefs-fliire. 
\+ See a note on the. word Jar-ghael, page 16. 
t Confirnsatio donat'onis Coxnitts RoCfiz PauUo Mactyre de 
terra de Gerlochy anno (ecundo Roberd II. 
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Xvife apparent, from the charters given by King 
Robert Bruce, to Thomas Randulph, Earl of Mur-^- 
ray, that all the Weftern Continent, from Locha-^ 
ber to Eaft Ro/sj Wa6 comprehended within the 
firpadia of the antients*. 

We learn from Bede t, that in th^ year 603^ 
-^dan, King of the Biitifh Scots, came againft 
Ordilfred, King of the Northumbrians, at the 
head of a very numerous and gallant army ||. In 
the genealogical feries of the Scottifh Kings given 
by Innes, from his authentic Chronicles, -flEdan^ 
or Aidan, is the great grandfon of Fergus Mac-- 
Eire* It is difficult to underftand how this King 
of Scotfi could have muftered up fuch a vaft army 
againft the Saul of the Englifti nation *, if his ter- 
ritories were pent up within the fmall principality 
of Cambden's Atregbael^ or even the Ergasiia of 
Innes. So far were the Pifts from lending any 
affiftance to the Scots, that they were engaged 
in a clofe confederacy with the Saxons of that 
time. 

Th£ !6ritons, it is true, were allies to Aidan^" 
but they deferted him in the very crifis of this war. 
He certainly could not have any auxiliaries from 
Ireland, as Bedepofitively fays that the Irifti never 
committed any afts of hoftility againft the Eng- 
lifh ; on tlie contrary, that they always cultivated 
an inviolable friendfhip with them. We therefore 
have reafon to believe that Aidan's numerous 
army muft have entirely confifted of his own 
fubjedts ; and confequently that his dominions 
■ ■ — ■ — I — - — - — — — ■ — — -^ - - ■• , - ^ — ^— — ^— 

X H:ft. Ecclef. cap. 1:4. 

II Cum immenfo et forti cxercitu. 

* Adamn. Vita Colurobx. Jib. 2. 
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cocnp/ehehded at loaft all the Weiten> coafE: 
of Scotland^ together wiib the bifiiops Cartb4t- 
nefia. 

Brvdi^vs, the Pt^Uh King,^ who was ccm verted 
to the Chriftian faith by Columba, bad a kiod of 
rqyaf feat at Invernefe. ThU appears froiB the 
accounts given by Adamoan^ in the life of that 
faint. From the fituation of this royal refidence 
we may condudic, that Murray, and very ptoba-' 
bly Rofs, wtncb was of old annexed to ti^t di- 
vi&xi of Albany^ made a pari of the pj£ti(fa; 
kingdom. 

CoLUMB A, in his journey to the palace of King 
Brudius, travelled over Drumatbin, or Adamnan'^ 
Dorfum Britaniag. It is impoAible to tell whether 
the faint went dire<St:ly ftom lona, or from a more 
Northerly part of tiiofe Weftern diftri<^ whicfr 
were tinder hi? jurifdit^ion. But as there is a 
ridge of high hills ail the way fr(»n Glengary, 
where Loeh Nefe terminates*, to the Frith of 
Taine, it is far from being improbable that Dra- 
malbin extendied that far, and that the kingdoms 
of the Scots and Pi£ts were fepaiated by the frith 
and hills juft mienttoned. 

All our biflofians have a^ed that the inhabf- 
tanps of Murray were a feditious and difloyal race 
of "men, for feveral ages after the Scots had reduc- 
ed Pidtavia. They rebeHed frequently againft the 
ptoftcrity of Malcolm Canenwre. One of thofe 
Princes found himfelf under the neceflity of tranf- 
planting that turbulent people into different parts 
of his kingdom. But it may be inferred, from 



* Brudius had his feat at the end of this lake. 
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the impatience with >vhich they lived Utider the 
yoke of is, ne^ governments diat they were of 
the Pid^ilh nation, and ^ofifequently that the do- 
minions of that people e)ctended much farther to- 
wards the North than fome of the Scotrilh hiflo- 
xians are \i!(rilling to ailo^r^ 

The Pidtfi and Saxons were alternately hiafters 
of Laudonia^ ojr Aofe nK>re Eafterly countries 
which lie between the frith of Edinburgh and the 
river Tweed. We learn from Bede, that C){\vih, 
brother to St. Ofwald, and the feven^ King of 
the NOTthumbrians, fubdued the PiAifh nation in 
a great meafure, and made them tributary t. * This 
Prince began his reign in the year 642. His fon 
Egfrid having formed a refolution to carry his con- 
quefts beyond the Forth, invaded the Pidlifti ter- 
ritories, and was cut off, with the greateft part 
x)f his army, in the year 685. A vidory To de- 
cifive produced great confequences. The Pidls 
x)f that age recovered what their predeceflbrs had 
loft. The Eaftern counties, or Laudoniaj fell im- 
mediately into their hands. 

It ' appears from Bede, that the Saxons conti- 
nued matters of Galloway, when he finifhed his 
Ecclefiaftical Hiftory. He gives an account of 
Candida Cafa^ or whitehorn, where a bifliop of 
the Saxon nation was inftalled in his time. After 
Bede's death, the Pidts recovered Qalloway like- 
whe, or made a conqueft of it ; fo that before the 
extindtion of their monarchy, all the territories, 
bounded on the one fide by the Forth and Clyde, 
and on the other by the Tweed and Solway, fell 
into their hands. 



t Ped. Hid. Ecclef lib. 2. cap! j. 
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Upon the whole, it feems evident, that the an- 
tient Scots, fome time before the conqueft of Pic- 
tavia, pofTeOed all that lide of Caledonia which 
Ijes along the North and Weftern ocean, from the 
frith of Clyde to the Orkneys. Towards the Eaft, 
their dominions were divided, in all appearance- 
from the Piftilh dominions, by thofe high moun- 
tains which run all - the way from Lochlomond, 
near Dumbarton, to the frith of Taine, which fc- 
parates the county of Sutherland from a part of 
Rofs ; and thofe high hills which pafs through the 
■middle of Rofs, are very probably a part of the an- 
tient Drgmalbjn. 
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DISSERTATION XIX 



Of the Religion of the antient Ca 

ledonians. 



SOME ingenious writers have been of opinion 
that Druidifm was never eftablifhed in Caledo- 
nia. It is difficult to fay, why aflertions fo ill-founded 
were obtruded upon the world, if it was not to de- 
duce the honour of the prefent prevalent fyftem of 
free-thinking from our remoteft anceftors. Irre- 
ligion is never one of the virtues of favage life : 
we muft defcend to polilhed times for that fcepti- 
cifm which arifes from" the pride and vanity natu- 
ral to the cultivated ftate of the human mind. It 
is not now my bufinefs to enter into a controverfy 
with thofe who affirm that religion is no more than 
an engine of policy, and that the gods of all na- 
tions fprung from the timidity of the multitude in 
the firft ftages of fociety. 

Had the inhabitants of Britain rofe originally 
like vegetables out of the earth, according to the 
opinion of Caefer and Tacitus, there might have 
been fome foundation for fuppofing that the Drui- 
dical fyftem of religion was never known in Cale* 

U 4 donia. 
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donia.But as it is generally allowed that the inhabi- 
tants of both the divifions of Britain deduced their 
origin from nations on the Continent, it is reafona^ 
ble lo think that they carried along with them the 
gods of their anceftors, in their tranfmigration to 
this ifland. 

That the Caledonians, in the time of Juliu^ 
Agricola, were not totally diftitute of religion, 
appears from a pafTage in the fpeech which Tacitus 
puts into the mouth of Galgacus ; in which that 
chieftain mentions both gods and a providence. 
The celebrated writer alfo obfen'es, that after the 
Caledonians were worded in the firft adlion with 
the Romans, far from being intimidated, or cured 
of their own felf-fufficiency, they formed a refolu- 
tion to renew the war with greater vigour. For 
this purpofe, fays Tacitus, they armed their young 
men, placed their wives and children in places of 
fafety, fummoned their feveral communities to- 
gether, held public affemblies, entered into con-? 
federacics, and confirmed their engagenients with 
facrifices and the blood of vidlims *. 

Druidism was certainly the original religion of 
all the branches of the Celtic nation : yet Caefer 
obferves, that the Germans, who undoubtedly were 
principally defcended from the great Celric ftock, 
had no druids among them. We have reafbn 
to diffeir in opinion from that great man. Caefar 
•was too much ingrofled unth his own vaft projeds, 
to enter minutely into the theological inftitutions 
of the Germans. Tacitu:^ who made the cuflx>ms 
and manners of Germany his particular ftudy, in- 
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forms us that priefts pofleflecl great influence in 
that country. 

DRUJD^ or rather Drtftbin^ is originally a 
Teutonic word. It3 mtjaning is, the fervant of 
God, or .the fervant offrntb : Dru or Tru fignify 
God or Trufb indifcriminately. It is certain that 
every German prieft was called Dry, and the 
Saxons of England brought that word from Ger- 
many into Britain. — The Englifti Saxons, before 
their cpnverfion to Chriftianity, worfhipped, it is 
apparent, the ancient Gods of Gaul, and nearly 
under the faine names, The TuifcOj or Tuifto of 
Germany, to whom the Saxons dedicated Tue/day^ 
was the fame with the Teutates of Gaul ; and the 
Thor of the Saxons was the Taranis of the ancient 
Gauls. 

THEmeaningof TeutatesisGoD the Father 
pp ALL Beings : Dju^ in the ancient Britifh, 
?vhich was undoubtedly the fame with the language 
of Gaul, fignifies God-^ and Tad^ or Tat^ in the 
Armorican dialeft, is, to this day, the word for 
Father. The Tbpr of the Celto-Scythians of Ger- 
many was,^ as I obferved before, the Taranis of 
their neighbours to the South. In the ancient lan- 
guage of the Scots, both the names of this divinity 
are retained to this day, with a fmall variation 
of the final fyllaWes. TorraUj among the High- 
landers, is the lower muttering of thunder, and 
Tarninacb * fignifies the loudeft peals of that aw- 
jPiil noife. 

• Tarninach fs probably a corruption of Nd^air-nearnhnacb^ 
or Tarneartiachy as it is pronounced, literally (ignifying Hen* 
venly Father^ thunder being thought the voice or the llffireiae 
Divinity. Or perhaps it noay be derived from Torneonatif lite* 
rally an uncommon and wonderful notfe : or from Nd *air-neonaci!f, 
the Wrathful Father, 
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This identity of religioa v^ich prevailed among 
the ancient Germans and Gauls, is a proof that 
tribes of the latter were the prevalent colonies of 
Germany. The Tedofages, a people of Gallia 
Norbonenfis, poilefled themfelves, according to 
C«rar, of the moft fertile regions of Gemaany. 
The Boii and Helvetii, nations fprung from the 
GauliHi (lock, made very confiderable acquifltions 
near the Hercynian foreft. The Suevi were tbe 
moft powerful nation in Germany. Of the feveral 
fribes into which the Suevi were divided, the Se- 
nones pretended to be the moft noble and the moft 
ancient. Their pretenfions to antiquity Tacitus 
fupportswithan argument jariling from tbe genius 
of th: ir religion, 

" At a ftated time," iaith the excellent hifto- 
*' rian, all thofe who have derived their blood 
*^ from the Senones meet, in the perfons of their 
reprefentatives or ambafliadors. .This aflerobly 
is held in a vood, coniecrated by the augunes 
** of their predeceflbrs, and the fupsrftitious fears 
of former ages. In this wood^ after having 
publickly facrificed (bme unhappy man, they 
commemorate the horrible beginnings of their 
^* barbarous idolatry." In this paflage every one 
may (ee the ftrongeft feature^ of DruidiHn, paint- 
ed in the moft lively colours, and placed in the 
cleareft point of light. It is unneceiliary to obferve, 
that the Senones, who fent colonies into Italy and 
Germany, were originally a people of Gaul, and 
fettled near the Seine. 

During the reign of Tarquinius Prifcus, that 
is, five hundred years before Caefar was bora, Am- 
bigatus, King of the Celtic Gaul, finding that his 
territories were greatly overftocked with inhabi- 
tants. 
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' tants, fent his two nephews, BelJovefus and Sigp- 
vefus, at the head of two powerful armies, in 
queft of fettlements in foreign countries. The 

{province allotted by the Atugurs to Bellovefus was 
taly, and that to Sigovefus was the Hercynian 
foreft. — Livy has preferved this piece of hiftory ; 
and according to Caefar himfelf, the great univer- 
. fity and metrepolitical feat of Druidifm lay in the 
country of the Carnates; the fame Carnates whom 
JLivy places among the fubjedts of Ambigarus. 

We have no reafon to believe, notwithftanding 
Caefar's authority to the contrary, that there was 
any eflential difference between the religion of 
Gaul and that of Germany. The vjdorious Boii, 
the Helvetii, the Teftofages and Senones^ the 
Celtic nations of Sigovefus, and more efpecially 
liis Carnates, could not have either forgot or def- 
pifed their own religion, upon fettling themfelves 
in a foreign country. They certainly would not 
have difmifled the Gods under whofe aufpices they 
had been fo fuccefsfiil. The conquerors muft 
rather be naturally fuppoied to have cftabliflied 
their own fpiritual inftitutions upon the ruins 
of thofc which had done fo little fcrvice to the 
conquered. 

It is univerfally agreed that Druidifm was efta- 
blilhed in South Britain. The fuperintendant of 
the whole order, it has been faid, refided there : 
and we learn from Caefar, that thofe who ftudied 
to underftand the deepeft myfteries of that fuper- 
ftition, travelled into Britain. Whether the moft 
learned profeflbrs of Druidifm taught in Anglefey, 
or elfewhere, it is impofible to determine. From 
the excifion of the groves of Mona, by Suetonius 
PaullinuSy nothing can be concluded in favour of 

that 
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that little ifland. To make the Weftern Ebuck^ 
the icat of thefe colloges, is as perfect a chimera as 
that Draidifm was not at all knovrn in Caledonia^ 

The eisckfiajfltical polity of North Britain was 
certainly the fame with that which took place 
among all the Celtic nations. We have the 
clearelt veftige;5 of the Druidical fuperftition in 
many parts of Scotland to this day. The appeK 
Jation of its priefts, Dm and Drutbinicby is ftrll 
preferved. Their holy places are pointed out^ 
^and are called the houfes of the Druids by the 
vulgar. In the Iflcs, and throughout the Conti- 
nent of Scotland, are many of thofe circular fa- 
brics of large rude ftones, within which they per-^ 
formed the myfterious rites of their religion. 

Those circular piles of ftone are by Ibme called 
the Houfcjs of the Pidts. This miftake arofe yery 
probably from the fimilarity of found between the 
two (^!ic words whifh exprefe the W\d^ and Drus- 
ids. The Pifts are (bttietime3 called Cruitbnicb^ 
in the language of the Highlands and Druids 

always Druithnicb or Drui. The injudicious 

vulgar think that Fingal and his heroes, who are 
thought to have been giants placed cnormou? 
kettles upon thofe circles of ftone, in order tx> boil 
their vcnifon. Both thefe circumftances ftand as 
proofs of the uncertainty of oral tradition inev^ 
country. 

The Romans, though feMom governed by the 
^irit of perfecution, were very 2reak)us in de? 
Aroying tiie Dniidifm of South Britain. Claudius 
Csefar endeavoured to aboliih it. The groves 
confecrated to that cruel fuperftition in Mona, 
vere cqt down by Suetonius Paulinus in the reign 
of Nero. It is reafonable to believe that other 
governors, and emperors, directed by the fame 

prin f 
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principle of humanity, declared war againit die 
abominable rites of a fedl who oflfered human vic^ 
tims to their idols. After Chriftianity became 
the eilablifhed religion of South Britain^ in the 
reign of Conftantine, the empire of Taranis and 
Teutatcs muft have been totally ruined, or con- 
fined within very narrow limits.-— But the Pagan 
Saxons, who^ in appearance^ had good reafon to 
boa ft of the ftrength of their Gods, undoubtedly 
le-eftablifhed the worfhip of thofe divinities. 

I HAVE already obferved, that thofe viflorious 
infidels brought the word Dry from Germany. 
Together with the name they certainly introduced 
the office, being fuperftitioufly devoted to Tttijk^ 
ff^odeny and Thor. The hiftory of King Edwin's 
converfion, in Bede, and the great revolution 
hrouglit about in the kii:gdom of Northumberland 
at that time, in fpiritual matters, is a fuBicient 
demonftration of this pofition. One circumftancc 
is fuSicient for my jxirpofe to mention concerning 
the a)nverfiQn of Edwin. After PauHnus had ex- 
horted Edwin to embrace the Chriftian faith, a- 
greeably to the inftrudlions he had formerly re- 
ceived from a perfon fent from the invifible world, 
the King fummoned his friends and great council 
to have their advice and approbation! One of the 
cpuncellors or Princes was the Pagan High-prieft, 
or Primus Pontificum. The name, or rather title 
of this High-pneft or Pontifex Maximus was Coifi^ 
ox Coefi. — I know not whether any one has at- 
tempted to explain the meaning of this word. It 
was, in my opi ion, the common title of every 
Druidical fupei-intendant of fpiritual affairs. The 
Highland tale makers talk frequently concerning 
Catffie^ or Coiffie Dry ; — ^and by:, thefe Jtwo words 

the^" 
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they mean a perfon of extraordinary fenfe, (kill 
and cunnirg. Dry undoubtedly fignifies a Druiiy 
a wife man, a prcphet, a philofopher, and forr.e- 
times a magician, in the Galic:— O?/^^ Dry, Bede's 
Coiffi or Primus Pontificum, ftands for the princi- 
pal Druid, or what fuch a perfon ought to be, a 
man fupremely wife and learned. 

It is needlefs to enlarge any farther on the 
Druidifm of Caledonia. That point has been 
handled at great length in another Eflay *. Ger- 
many and Gaul, South Britain and Ireland, were 
full of that idolatrous fuperftition : and how could 
the inhabitants of Caledonia be ignorant of the 
religion of their anceftors and brethren defcended 
from the fame great Celtic fource ? 

It is, in Iliorr, very unreafonable to think that 
a ration, in any of its ftages, Ihould be totally 
deftitute of religion : it is both unnatural and con* 
trary to experience to fuppofe it. Religion, whe- 
ther it arifes from the original preffure of the di- 
vinity on the human mind, or fprirgs from a ti- 
midity inherent in man, is certainly more preva- 
lent than atheifm : and indeed it is doubtful with 
me whether atheifm ever exifted in a mind that is 
not perfedly infane. It is a boaft of the (ceptic, 
which cannot be believed : and it is equally irxre- 
dible that the favage, however m.uch his mird is 
ob.'cnrcd, could entertain fuch an. irrational idea. 

That the Caledonians had (bme ideas of re- 
ligion and a providerce, is certain : that they were 
rrore pure in their fpiritual inflituiiors than other 
Celtic nalioris, their barbarifm in other rei'pefls 



* The author nl'udes to the Dlflcrtailon en the Druids, loft 
among Sir Janics MacDonald's papers. 

fufficiently 
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flifficiently contradidts. — With the Tcutates and 
Taranis of their Gaulilh arxeftors, they probably 
MTorfliipped fome local divinities of their own cre- 
ation. That univerfal God of the heathen world, 
the fun, was certainly worfhipped with great de- 
votion in Caledonia. The inftance I have given, 
towards the beginning of the preceding difler- 
tation, is demon Arable of the honour paid 
to that great luminary, under the name of Gran- 
nius. The fires lighted on eminences by the com- 
mon Highlanders, on the firft day of May, till of 
Jate years, is one of the remains of that fuper- 
ftition. 
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DISSERTATION XX. 



f the Time in which Chriflianity was in- 
trcxluced into North Britain, That the 
firft Churches of Britain were planted by 
Oriental Miflionaries. 



AFTER fpending fo much time in the in- 
veftigation of the fecular antiquities of the 
Scots nation, it may be naturally expedted that I 
have made fome inquiry into their ancient eccle- 
liaftical hiftory. My obfervations on that fubje<a 
arc comprehended in this and the fubfequent dif- 
fertation. 

The Chriftian religion became known in the 
principal divifions of Britain before the middle of 
the third century ; yet it is impoflible to deter- 
mine the particular time in >yhich the firft dawn 
of the gofpel rofe on Caledonia. Tertullian, a 
writer cotcmporary with the Emperor Severus, 
and confeffedly a very learned man, affirms po- 
litively, that the Chriftian religion had, in his 
own time, penetrated further into Britain than the 
Roman arms had done. Let us examine, there- 
fore, the teftimony of Tertullian, and inveftigatc 
what parts of Britain he had in his. eye. 

It 
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It ifi certain, from the fcveral different paffages 
Ivhich TertuUiart has quoted from Tacitus, that 
he had read the waitings of that great hiftorian i 
and fjroni them he certainly muft have Underftood 
that South Britain had been entirely reduced into, 
the form df a Roman province, befdre the end of 
the firft tentury. 

, To fay, ndthing df the Aiccefiful campaigd 
Claudius Ca^r hild made there in perfon, the 
Praetor Aulus Plantius had vanquiflied (bnie Bri- 
tiih Kings, taken many garriibns^ and conquered 
feveral whole nations: Ollorius Scapula; who fuc- 
c^ded Plantius, fought and defeated the Iceni^ 
Cangi, Silures, and Brigantes. Suetdniiis Paulinus^ 
Petilius Cerealis, and Juliui Frdntinus^ three great 
generals, fearjied .their viftorious arms much far- 
ther than Oflorius had done : and the famoiii^ 
Agricola had fimllied. the conqueft df the country 
now called England; before he inVaded Caledonia^ 
near twenty yeari before the end of the firft cen- 
tury. ., . ^. , ^ .^ .. ^^ , 
I T is pad: ^11 doubt that Agricola performed 
great things in North Britain. He ravaged or fub- 
dued thofe diftrifts of that country which front 
Ireland. He defeated the Caleddnian army oii the 
Eaftern coaft. His fleet reduced the Orkney ifles: 
His land and iea forces had fpread either defola- 
tion or terrdr over all the maritinie fJlaCeS df Cale-^ 
donia^. but ftill therd Were many cornerii df the 
country, and even whole diftridt^, which the dif^ 
ficulties arifing jfrom their fituation^ slnd bis want 
of tinie, hindered that illuftrious genefal both per- 
vading: Thefc diftridts may be reafonably tHoiighfi 
td have been the places meant by Tertullian •. 

• Et Britannonini inacccfla Romaili* \6tip Chrjfto v^r6' ftfb- 
dita. Tertu'i lib. Contra Judaeo^ cap. 7. 

X 
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I p any one, to invalidate the force of this teC- 
timony, (hould^ objed, that TertuUian was hafty 
and dc^matical, frequently led aftray by an in- 
temperate zeal, and too apt, like many of his pro^ 
feffion, to obtrude pious frauds on the world, his 
objedion would have been too vague and unjuft to 
deferve a confutation that would unavoidably lead 
us into a long difcuffiori of particulars. 

But were it certain that this ancient writer's 
chara<5lisf is enough to deftroy the credibility of e- 
very fad that refts upon his bare teftimony, ftill 
we have caufe to believe that fome of the remote 
parts of North Britain .were convened to the 
Chriflian faith, in the reign of Severus. It is 
impoffible to prove from hiftory, that no fuch 
converfion happened in that period ; and if it be 
true that the gofpel had made its way into the 
Southern divifion of this ifland long before that 
time, it is probable that the fame change took 
place in fome parts of Caledonia, befoi-e the rtiid- 
die of the third century. 

Christianity had made a progrefs amazingly 
rapid over all the provinces of the Roman empire^ 
before the end of the fiift age, nor were the doc- 
trines taught by that new religion confined within 
the pale of the empire. It was one of the flrft 
principles of the piimirive Chriftians to communi- 
cate their dodtrine to all nations. Animated by 
the warmeft zeal, they were aiflive in propagating 
their tenets ; and their fuccefs was proportionable 
to their pious induftry on * that head. We are 
told by Tacitus that there was a vaft multitude 
of Chriftians at Rome*, when Nero, or fome 

» Igitiir primo correptrqui fatebantur, demdc iodicio eorum 
""'litudo ingens, &c. Tacit. Annal. lib. 15, 

ifotal 
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Fatal accident, laid that imperial city in afhes. 
Pliny the younger, informs the Emperor Trajan *, 
that great numbers of all ages, of all degrees, 
and of both fexes, had embraced the religion of 
thofe men : nor was this fuperftitious contagion, 
to rpeak with that author, confined to the cities 
only, it had fpread itfelf Jikewife through the 
villages and country. He adds farther, that the 
temples of the province committed to his care, 
had been almoft deferted, that the fecred rites of 
the eftabliflied worlliip had been a long time neg- 
ledted, and that the vi(ftims had very few pur- 
chafers till he had applied the cure of fome wholc- 
fome feverities for remedying fo great an evil. 

Trajan inverted Pliny with a confular power 
over Bithynia, Pontus, and the* republic of By- 
zantium, about the beginning of the fecond cen- 
tury ; and the reign of Severus comes down far- 
ther than the commencement of the third. After 
what has been extrafted from one of his epiftles, 
it is needleft to aik, whether Pliny was prepofleffed 
in favour of Chriftianity, or in the humour of 
framing holy fidions to fupport its credit ? So far 
indeed was he from having taken (uch a biafs, 
that, though otherwife a rcafonable and good- 
natured man, he gives the hardeft of all names to 
the profeffors of Chriftianity. He calls the Chrif- 
tian religion a fort of madnefs, and a filly and 
extravagant fuperftition. It is idle to fearch into 
the political motives which led Pliny to (peak with 
fuch feverity againft Chriftianity. His words fhew 
plainly that the Chriftians were greatly multiplied 
in fome provinces of the Roman empire, about a 



* Epill. xcvii. lib. lo. 

X a whol< 
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ivhole century beforfe the latter end of Severus*^ 
reign. Here then is a faft which refts upon the 
teftimony of unexceptionable evidence, and what 
can hinder us from believing, upon the faith of 
the primitive divine, that the gofpel began to flou- 
rilh in Britain about the beginning of the third 

century ? 

All the Scottifli hiftorians are agreed that 
Chriftianity was eftablifhed in their country about 
the beginning of the third century, in the reign 
of King Donald. The objedtions raifed by fi>me 
eminent antiquaries againft the truth of this doc- 
trine, are of little importance. The ftory of King 
Donald is at lead as well fcTiinded as thofe of King 
Lucius, and King Arviagrus, which fome anti- 
quaries endeavoured to fupport at a vaft but ufe- 
lefs expence of learning •. 

The Scots of former ages have, like their 
neighbours, carried their pretenfions to fpirituai 
antiquity extravagantly high. Any one who pe- 
rufes the famous letter of the Scottilh nobility 
and barons to John, biftiop of Rome, in the reign 
of Robert Brace, will fee a clear demonftration of 
this vanity. In that letter, after the greateft men 
' of the Scots nation had confidently aflerted that 
** tlie King of Kings had favoured their ancef- 
*« tors, though planted in the uttermoft parts of 
" the earth, with perhaps the earlieft call to his 
** holy faith,*' they aflure his Holinefs, thatChrift 
had given another extraordinary tcftimony of hia 
parricular regard to their people. The words, 
rendered into Englifli, are, '* Neither would our 



* It is more than probable that what is told concerning the 
three Monarchs h ai abfolute fidion. 

Lord 
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*^ Lord have the Scots of old confirmed in the 
*' faid faith by any other perfon than the apoftle 
*• firft called by himfelf the moft worthy brother- 
german of the bleffed St. Peter, that is St. An- 
drew, who was fet apart to be their everlafting 
patron. Such was the will of Chrift*/' 
A s the Scots were in a perilous fituaiion when 
this letter was written to the Pope, it was un- 
doubtedly convenient for them to draw fome poli- 
tical advantages from the fraternal relation of St, 
Peter and St. Andrew, and confequently from their 
ipiritual confanguinity with Rome. They took 
care, therefore, to remind the fovereign pontiff^ 
that thofe nioft holy fathers who were his pre-^ 
deceflbrs, had with many favours and privi- 
leges ftrengthened their kingdom and people, m 
** thefe had been the peculiar care and portion of 
" St. Peter's brother.". Nor did they forget to 
draw from fuch ftrong premifes a very important 
conclufion. They moft earneftly entreated the 
Pope to remember thofe ftrong bonds of friend- 
(hip. They conjured him to interpofe his good 
offices, fo as to mediate a peace between them 
and the Englifli ; and they gave him to underftand 
at the fame time, with great fpirit.and freedom, 
** that if he ftiould perfift jn his partiality, and 
** continue to give faith to the mifreprefentation of 
*' their foes, the Moft High would lay to his 
*• charge all the effufion of Chriftian blood, and 
** all the lofs of immortal fouls that ftiould enftie 
** upon the difputes between them and their un- 
** reafonable adverfaries." 



44 
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f Sec^ Dr. Mackenzie in the Life of John Barbour. 
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W f, may take it for granted, that the Scottilh 
nobility and lefler barons had the ftory of their re- 
lation to St. Andrew, and confequently to his moft 
worthy brother-German, from the learned eccle- 
fiaftics of thofe and former times. But churches, 
like nations, have frequently valued themfelves 
upon an imaginary connexion with fome illuftrious 
founder. That of Rome, every one knows, be- 
gan early enough to claim a peculiar right to the 
Prince of the apoftoHc college. Antioch had pre- 
tenfions of the fame kind, and perhaps a better 
title to the prerogative founded on it. Alexan- 
dria, though the feat of a great patriarch, was 
modeft enough to content herfelf with an inferior 
dignity. She had only the honour of having Sf. 
JMark for her fpiritual patron, a perfon who ha4 
po higher commiffion than that of an evangelift* 
The firft bifhop of Jerufalera could not with any 
decency be any thing lefs than the brother of Chrift. 

Some time ago, it would have been deenjed a 
heretical and a moft dangerous doftrine in Spain 
to deny that the churches there were founded by 
James the Greater, Two centuries back, it was 
;an article of every Frenchman's creed, that St.. 
Dennis, to fay nothing of Lazarus and Mary Mag- 
dalene, preached with great iuccefs in his pountry. 
Dennis was a member of the Areopagus of Athens ; 
and Jofeph of Arimathea was one of the grejtf 
Jewi(h Sanhedrim. Rather than yield the poft of 
honour to a rival nation, England thought proper 
in former days to afcribe the merit of her con- 
verfionto the honourable counfellorjuft mentioned, 
the fame excellent perfon who had buried our Sa- 
viour in his own tomb *. 



.•«i^-.i.iW."^"".— ■"■•■^"^ •»"^i^"~~~^«^^.™»i^^~ tBUP. 



* Though the e'ditor has all due refpeft for the judgroeni of 
tht EngliO), in points of nattonat honour, he is far from think- 
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The churches of the two firft ages, conftantly 
diftradted by the fears of perfecution, or always 
employed in affairs of much greater importance, 
never thought of drawing out of ecclefiaftical an- 
na's or regifters, containing the hiftory or order of 
their paftors. Eufebius acknowledges that it was 
extreamly difficult, fqr this reafon, to inveftigate 
the names of thofe who governed the churches 
founded by tbeapoftles*. 

The abkil ecciefiaftical critics have exhauftcd 
the whole ftnength of their erudition and fancy in 
fettling the order in which Peter was fucceeded. 
Clemens is one time the firft, at anodier the fe- 
cond, but generally the third in the papal lift. 
Cletus and Anacletus are in the chronological fyf-* 
terns of (bme learned ann^lifts, one time identified, 
and at another divided into two pontiffs. Linus is 
by many called the fecond Pope of Rome, and by 
not a few the fourth. Nothing, in fhort, can be 
more full of uncertainty or more favourable to 
hiftorical fcepticifni, than what ancient and modern 
writers have faid on this fubjedt t. 

Hegessippus was the firft, who, about the 
year one hundred and fixty of the vulgar aera, 
began to draw up catalogues of the bifhops of 



iog A member of the Sanhedrim equal in dignity to one of the 
Athenian Areopagus. The Jews, though a cha(en people, were 
bv no means to be compared to the illuftrioqs jnhabitanrs of Ac* 
tica ; it were therefore to be wifhed our amceftors had taken a 
man of (bme higher rank than Jofeph for their fpirituai patron ; 
fo our rivals^ the,French» itvouid have been deprived of that 
pre-eminence which Dennis has given them, in this v^ery material 
controverfy. 

* Ecclef. Hift. lib. iii, cap. 4« 

f See Bafnage, Hift. de L'Eglife, liv. vii. cap. 4. 
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Home, Corinth, and other principal fees*. H^ 
was another Papias, equally wrongheaded, credu^ 
)pu8, and vjfionary. 

It is undoubtedly a talk that exceeds die power 
of an^ pnf$ whp extends his refeaiches to Chriflian 
antiquities, to give authentic lifts of the old 
hiihops of Rome, Jerufalem, and Antioch, to a(^ 
certain the time at A^/hich the once famous churche^ 
of Carth^e, and other African diocefes, were 
founded, , and to difcover their holy patrons. If 
this is the cafe, why (hould we make any difficulty 
pf acknowledging that the origin of pur Britim 
churches, and the fucceffipn of our oldeft paftprs, 
are tots^lly Ipft in oblivipn, or greatly embarrailed 
y^ith inextricable abfurdities. 

In fpite of that fond partiality which men will 
naturally entertain for thofe ^vho feem to have done 
honour to fheir country, it is hardly in our power 
to believe, upon the authority of fome ancient 
yirriters, that the Britifh ifles were vifited by the 
^poftlest by <^i^her one or more of that facred body! 
To 'prove this fuppofed fadt, U(her and Stilling- 
fleet have quoted the plaineft teftiiponies from 
Eufebius, Theodoret, Jerome, and Chryfoftpm. 
}t will b^ readily obje^ed, that thefe authors, 
though very learned, were bad authorities. They 
lived at too great a diftaiice from the time at which 
the event coiitd have happened. To obviate this difp 
ficulty, Stillingfleet urges the teftimony of Clemen? 
Romarius, a fether of thf^ higheft antiquity, on? 
who was cotemporary with the apoftles themfelves, 
^nd one whofe name was written in the Book of 

? pufeb. Hid. Ecdef. lib. iv. cap. 27. 
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]Life *. fc one of his letters to the Corinthians, 
Clemens fays exprefly, that St. Paul preached 
righteoufnefs throughout the whole earth, and in 
fo doing went to the very extremity of the Weft. 
But thele words are too hyperbolical 10 be literally 
true, and too undetermin^te to be decifive in the 
prefent que^ion. We Hnow that Catullus, in his 
lampoon on Mamuf'ra and Cigefar, calls Britain the 
remoteft ifland of the Weft. Horace too calls the 
inhabitants of our iiland the moft did ant men on 
jhe fisice of the earth t- But Virgil gave the fame 
epithet to the Morini of Gaul^ though he knew 
that the Britons were beyond them, and, to fpeak 
^n his own language, divided entirely from the 
whole world. 'And jHorace, in another paffage, 
calls Spain the laft of the Weftem countries %. A 
noted cape there goes ftill under the name of Fi- 
nifterre, or tjie ektremity of th^ earth. 

All thi*confi4crejJ, it is probable that Clemens 
meant no more than fope diftant bnd, by die ex- 
tremity of the Weft, It is certain that Paul in- 
tended to make a journey into Spain : lb we are 
told by himfelf, in' his letter to the Romans. The- 
odoret affirms that he went thither after his libera- 
tion at Rome. The expreflion in the epiftle pf 
Clemens may be applied with the ftrid^eft propriety 
to that country. If we extend it3 meaning as far 
as the power of words can go, we have a kind of 
flemonftraiion that the apoftle preached in Ireland, 
and preached alfo in Thiile. So a Chriftian poet, 

* 
« . -•■* - 

• Stilling. Orig. Brii, p. 38, 

+ Carm. Lib. i. Ode 35. 

perves iturum CxfareiD in ulttmos orbis Britaonos. 

i Carfji. \J!o. !• pdc 36. Hefperia fbfpes ab ultima. 

^ ^ ' ycnantius 
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Venantius Fortunatus, has affirmed, withoyt any 
fcruple, though with no more juftice than Virgil 
had on his fide, when he promiied the conqueft of 
the ultima Thule to Auguftus Caefar. Poets and 
orators have a right to fpeak at large. The Chris- 
tian panegyrifts, who have celebrated the praifes of 
apoftles and faints, have afiumed the fame liberty ; 
nor do they deferve any (evere cenfure for fpeaking 
agreeable to the rules ot their art : the whole 
blame ought to fall on thofe reafoners who draw 
ferious conclufions from principles which are iio 
more than the high flights and hyperbolical bom- 
baft of rhetoric. 

But were it certain, that the teftimonies of holy 
fathers, ancient Chriftian orators, and eeclefiaftical 
hiftorians, are arguments folid enough to convince 
the moft unprejudiced that the apoftles vifited the 
Britifli ifles, it is no eafy matter to comprehend 
why their minifteri^l labours (hould bQ cojifined to 
the countries now called England and Ireland. 
Archbifliop Uftier had a ftrong inclination to con- 
vince the learned world that Ireland had her fhare 
of that mighty advantage *, He has quoted, in 
the chapter of his Antiquities which relates imme- 
diately to his own country, a very clear teftimony 
of Eufebius, from which it appears, as far as the 
authority of that writer can go, that the' apoftles 
preached in the Britifli Ifles :. and who could deny 
that Ireland was of old reckoned one of that num« 
ber? 

Stillingfleet had no great partiality for the 
kingdom of faints^ and none at all for Scotland. He 
therefore exerted his whole ftrength in proving. 



* Brit. Ecdef. Anu cap. ivL p 386. 
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that the Southern and better part of Britain was 
the happy land where one of the apoftles had exer- 
cifed his fuixftion. To eftablifti that favourite 
point, he availed himfcJf of the teftimonies which 
the learned primate had coUedled to his hand; 
taking particular care at the fame ti^Tie not to drop 
a kind hint that North Britain and Ireland enjoyed 
the fame advantage. 

The moft antient churches of Britain were 
founded, in all probability, by Afiatic mifliona* 
lies. The .cpoformity of their belief and praftice 
in the aflair of Eafter, to that which prevailed 
a.qaon§ the Chriftians of the Eaft, ftrengthens this 
opinion. 

It is well knpwn that the celebration of Eafter 
was one of the earheft cuftoms which prevailed 
among the primitive Chriftians. The preclfe time 
at which thjit feflival ou^t to be kept, was almoft 
univerjfally feckonjed an affair of the laft in^por- 
tanpe ; and the queftion, what that time was, 
however frivolous in itfelf, produced high difputea, 
iphiiraaticai divifion?, and the moft difagreeabJe 
effeds. 

Thb churches of the Lefler Afia folemnized 
their Eafter, agreeably to the Mofaical inftitution 
with \regard to the. Jewifh paflbver, on the four- 
teenth ^ay erf" the mpon, |n th^ fixft month. The 
churches of the Weft, and of many other countries, 
took carp tp celebrate that feaft on the Lord's day 
thereafter. This divcrfity of opiniojj created a(i 
infinite deal of animofity among the Chriftians of 
thofe times. Poly carp, biftiop of Smyrna, ^ame 
to Rome, ali the way from Afia, to confer with the 
then poffeflbr of St. Peter's chair, about eftablifli- 
ing the peace of the church. Polycarp himfelf 

was 
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was one of thefe who were branded with the 
frightful names of Te£ares kai decatita and ^arto 
decimans. The two padfic bifhops communicated 
with each other : but Polycarp, after returning 
home, was fo far from giving up the point, in 
complaifance to the Pope, that he confirmed the 
churches of AGa in the belief of their old tradi- 
tion. The quarrel was renewed under the ponti- 
ficate of Vidor, and became very violent, through 
the foolifh management of that haughty prelate* 

We have no great concern in the fequel oE this 

difpute. The'controverfy, though it arofe from a 

trifle, was kept alive for a long time. In fpite of 

papal deciiions, and many fynodical decrees, the 

Afiatic churches maintained their old tradition and 

cuftom, till the firft general council of Niece, or 

rather the authority of Conftantine the Great, 

filenced them. But the canons made by that and 

other councils, though fupported by imperial 

edidts, had no manner of weight in Britain. The 

chi;rches there followed the ritual of the Eaftem 

Chriftians, ibme of them till after the beginning 

pf the eighth pcntury, §nd fome longer. It was in 

the year 7 lo, that the Pidifli Chriftians renounced 

their error with regard to the canonical time of 

folemnizing tt^e pafchal feflival. So Bede has 

told us ; and it coft hini an^ the abbot Ceolfrid 

the trouble of a vef y long and elaborately learned 

cpiftle, addrejfed to King Naitan, to reform them 

$uid* their fovereign out of that capital error *. 

Nothing is more improbable than that the 
light of the gofpel (hined long in the Southern di- 
vifion of this ifland, before die firft faint rays of it 
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had penetrated into the Northern. The vicinity 
of the former to the Continent, and its conftant 
intercourfe with the world, would have foon made 
it acquainted with the new religion. . In Nero*s 
time there was a vaft number of Chriftians at 
Rome • and it is well known that after the turning 
of that great city, they were mod barbaroufly 
perfecuted, as the perpetrators of the horrible 
crime, which many laid to the Emperor's own 
charge. We may take it for granted, that the 
news of that extraordinary event, and of the un- 
paralleled feverities confequent upon it, would 
take no long time in travelling to South Britain.' 
The Romans had colonies and fubjeds there. 
Human nature will always fympathize with the 
diftrefled. Every good heart will feel deeply for 
the innocent, when doomed, like the unhappy 
viftims at Rome t, to the horrors and torments 
of the mod ignominious and painful deathf^. On 
thefe accounts, the hiftory of the dreadful perfe- 
cution which Nero raifed againft the Chriftians 
muft have come foon into Britain, and brought 
along with it fome accounts of the religion that 
had afforded a pretext for committing fuch barba- 
rities. As that religion promifed to make its vota-- 
ries wifer and happier men than thofe unacquaint- 
^ with it, that confideratiori likewife would have 
foon waked the curiofity of many. Some of the 
Chriftians who furvived that cruel maflacre at 



f Tacit. Annal. lib. xiv. Et pereuntlbus addica ludibna, u: 
feraruo) tergis contedis laniatu canum interirent, ant crucihus 
aifixi, aut ftannrandi, atque ubl defecilTec dies, in ufuiii Dodjurni 
lurolnis urerentur. 

Rome 
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Rome, and many of thofe elfewhere who had caufc 
to dread the repetition of the fame exceffes, would 
have undoubtedly taken refuge in places of greateft 
fecurity, and of confcquence have fled into Eritain. 
The blood of martyrs has been in one fenfe juft'y 
called the feed of the church ; and the firft ge- 
neral pCrfecution is very probably the *ra from 
which we ought to date the firft eftabliftimenc 
of the Chriftian faith in the coiuitry' now called 
England. 

It is far from being evident that the new reli- 
gion made any confiderable progrefs in Britain be- 
fore the reign of Domitian. In that reign Agricola 
introduced the liberal arts and fciences among the 
Britons of the South. This circumftance, how- 
ever prejudicial it may have been to the liberties 
of that people, was a very favourable one to 
Chriftianity. 

In all the countries where the fciences are culti- 
vated, a fpirit of inquiry will naturally prevail. 
The belief of former ages will no longer be the 
rule of faith, in matters of any importance. Efla- 
blifhed fyftems, whether of phitofophy or religio,i, 
will be canvaffed with an ingenious freedom. Men, 
who are made for fpeculation and the (ervice of 
will indulge themfelves in the moft rational 
:alted of all pleafures, that of difcovering 
uths which are of the utmoft confequence 
kind. They will moll chearfully commn- 
:heir difcoverics to the world, unlefs cruelly 
ledby penal laws, or courts of inquifition*; 
en the fury and vengeance of thefc will 
be able totally to filence them. In tlie 
of perfecution they will mutter out their 
fenfe 
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fenfe of things in a corner, or open their fenti- 
ments freely among their friends. The hiftory 
/ of ages and nations, efpecially in matters of reli- 
gion, juftifies thefe obfervations. It is therefore 
evident, that the introdudlion of the fciences and 
fine arts would contribute much to the advance- 
ment of Chriftianity in South Britain. 

Among the liberal fciences which Agricola in- 
troduced into South Britain, the art of fpeaking 
elegantly held one of the firft places. The hu- 
mour of cultivating that branch of learning pre- 
vailed to fuch a degree, that the inhabitants of 
Thule began to talk of hiring rhetoricians, if we 
can believe a cotemporary writer *. All indeed 
that we can infer from the Satires is, that a tafte 
for eloquence was greatly difFufed over Britain : 
and where the art of fpeaking was fo much 
ftudied, it is more than probable that the art of 
thinking was not neglected. In fhort, from the 
fuccefsful attempt made by Agricola, to huma:nize 
the people of his province, we may juftly con- 
clude, that knowledge, philofophy,* and confe^ 
quently a fpirit of inquiry, began to prevail in tlie 
Roman part of Britain in a very early period. 

We learn from Eufebius and others, that Poly- 
carp, the famous bifliop of Smyrna, mentioned 
above, had been St. John's difciple. He had 
adopted the fyftem of the Quartodecimans ; nor 
<;ould the authority of a Pope alienate him from 
that party. No man, after the expiration of the 
apoftolic age, was more zealous than this excellent 



* Gallia caufidicos docuit facunda Britannos, 
De conduccndo loquitur jam rhetore Thule. 

Juvenal, Sat. xv. ver. 111,112. 
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prelate in propOjgatiag the Chriflian faith.* 
fealed this Ddief^with his blood; and the only 
crime of which persecutors impeached him, was* 
his rteady. attachmenf to the intercft of Chriftianity, 
and the important fervices he had done it. It was 
for that reafon his miirdcrers called him the Father 
of Atheifm, the Father of Ghriftians^ and the 
Teacher of, Afia. fiiit his pailoral care was pot 
confined to that divifidri of the wcMfid. His zeal 
carried him much farther: He fent miffionaries 
into the very heart of Ciati], and founded the 
ehurch of Lyons. Nicetius and Bothimia^ the 
firft teachers diere, had been hJs difctjies t. 
And what (halt hinder us from ihinl^g that this 
truly ftpoftolical man> and great lover of man- 
kind, may have contributccT every . tiling in his 
power to make Britain a province of the Ghriftian 
empire? 

This, J coftfels, is no more tban fujppofitiori 
a;nd conjedurc \ but the darknefs of the fUbjeiS; 
admits of no certainty : and when it is coQfklered 
that the moft ancient Britifli Chriftians of wb6a\ 
We bave aliy tolerably juft accounts, adopted 
Polycarp's fyftcm with regard to Eafter, ^t Hkei 
him they refiifed to conform to, ike cuftom of the 
Weftcm church, and that, in thejr difputes with 
Italian iftlffionaries, they always appealed to the 
authority of St. JoIhi, and the other Eaftern 
divines, tlie ooBJefture is, at lead:, fpepous. Po- 
lyparp, iwiio to all appearance has the bed right xa 
be called ihc founder of the Britifh churches, 



* See Bafnuge— Hid. de l^Egliili, lib. v. chap 3. 
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ftrfFcred death in the 170th year of the vulgar abra: 
Ic is not probable that the gofpel had taken any 
deep root in Britain before ^t time • aod if the 
teilimony of Tertullian can at all be d^'cndexi 
upon,' it begtin to floutifh gre&tly in tiiiis iflstnd 
fbo^vafter tl^ peHod 
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DISSERTATION XX- 



Of the Converlion of the Southern Pifts by 
St. Ninian. Of the Miffion of Palladius 
to the Scots. Of St. Coluraba. 



TH E only guides we have to lead us through 
thofe dark rejgions of ecclefiaftical antiquity, 
which are now to fail in our way, are Adamnao, 
abbot of lona, and Bede, the pre(byter of Girwy. 
Any impartial perlbn who perufcs the life of Co- 
lumba written by Adamnan, and the hiftory of 
the Saxon churches compiled by the Anglo-Saxon, 
muft be of opinion that thefe two writers poffefled 
a much greater degree of zeal, piety, and learn- 
ing, than of found judgment. I do not wifli 
to be underftood, from this obfervation, that I put 
Ad^tnnan on any footing of equality with Bede. 
• Ai^TER Bede had told thit Columba came from 
Ireland in the year of Chrift ^(>^^ with a rcfolution 
of preaching the word of God to the Northern 
Pifts t, he obferves that thofe in the South had 
long before that time abandoned the errors of ido- 
latry. The happy inftrument by which thefe 
Southern Pidts had been converted to the faith was 



% Eiede lib. iii. cap. 4. 

Ninian, 



iMinJan, 9 faint and biOiop, who^ to ufe^fiede's 
IftjQguag^t Imd been regularly formed at Rx>me. 
It 13 raid further^ that this inrarchy prelate built $i 
Churdi^ whicdsi he took care to dedicate to St^ 
MartU); Th^ cj^iirch fbdd in a place which was 
calkd Candidd €afa^ and the reafpn why the 
place obtained that naxxie^ was, that it ivas buHt 
of ftone, a fpecici of atchiteftiire which the 
Britofiis had never Jcnown till iatrodwied by Ninian. 

Sede has not mentioned the pontificate daring 
li^Meh Nintaa 3iad Ibeen in&ni(5lted at Roihe^ nor 
hiMs he afoercained the time of iiis pireachiflg athong 
fee Pi<9t$. Modem 'Sinter* hate fujiplied thcat 
defeft. Snriith, thcf latcft editor of that author's, 
•ecclefi^fticai hiftpry^ nclates t, ttat the.foiinderof. 
Candida C^% vi£ted thit fee in the tiine of Pope 
baiwfGvis^ about die yicar ^fo^ that he ^s ear- 
idained a biihop f(jr the prcq>agiitic»i Df Chr^ianfty 
among fiis countrymen, by :Sjricius, in the year 
^94 \ and i^at tn Vv& vrd^y to Bfitain he took the 
opportumty of waitiing mm the cdcfaKkted St; Mar- 
tin, in Gaul. 

Iknes wi& gneat acutebefs has foknd ptit the 
K<5tifii ]&ng in whofe i:eign Ninian adUd the part 
tif an cvangeliit imoiog the heathens 6f Pidtal?:ia * : 
the nariie of that incmarch wsis Dmft, the fixi of 
Irb^ whoSfe rei^n comnaenaid in the year 406. 

Ok |to|>er examination it will ap^sear^ tbat <ibe 
ftpry dfijihiafli's fpirituai legation .to the Southern 
pisfte, jind ofhis having dedicated ama^lficent 
cfanETch^oSt. Martin,- i$ attended wHh too xnaJiy 
imi^robabilicie^ iiot to &eih at leaft dubious; His 
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having been r^ularly initrufled in the faith ti 
Rome, though a Britifh Chriilian^ is a circunt- 
fiance that renders it ftili more fufpicious. If 
Ninian preached the dodtrine he had learned at 
Rome, with regard to Eafter, he made few pro- 
feiytes, "-and left no orthodolt difciples amocg his 
countrymen ; for when Auguftine, the monk, was 
lent into Britain by Pope Gregory^ all the Chrif* 
tians there were quartodeciman (chifmatics ot here- 
tics. All that we know further, with regard to 
the hiftory of this religious man, is, that h6 died 
much about the time in which Palladius was fent 
by Celeftine^ bifhop of Rome, to exercife the 
epifcopal office among the Scots. 

Palladius is faid to have been the firlt bifhop 
who was fent among the believing Scots ; and the 
cera of his miffion is affigned to the year 4^0 *. 
The Irifli claim the honour of being thofe Scots 
to whom this great reformer was fent ; but there 
was no confidcrable number of Chriflians in Ireland 
before St* Patrick appeared in quality of apoftle 
there : fo that their title to the character of be- 
• lieving Scots cannot be well founded. 

The Britifti Scots, from the earliefl: accounts of 
fime, have been poflfeffed with a belief that Palla- 
dius was employed in their country ; and it is uni- 
verfally agreed, that he died in North Britain. It 
appears Ukewile that Pope Celeftine departed this 
life in the year 432 t ; fo that if Palladius Jiad 
been but one year employecftmong the Irifti Scots, 
as they themlelves relate, it is abfolutely impro* 
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* Anno CCCCXXX, Palladius ad Scotos in Chrifhan credent 
tes a Cekffino papa primus mitttnir epilcopva^ 

f Uiher's Ant. p- 424. • 
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bable that the Pope could have received the new» 
of his great want of fucccfs before the time of his 
own death, in order to ordain St. Patrick to fuct 
ceed him in his office. 

Of all t]ie Scottifti faints who have been cele^ 
brated by panegyrifts, canonized by : prieftcraft,^ 
and adored by fuperflition, Columba was undoubt- 
edly the moft illuftrious. It it generally agreed 
that Columba was an Iiifhrnan, and descended of 
anceflors who had made a confiderable figure in 
that ifland. Adamnan has told us, that his father. 
Fedlimid, and his mother, Orthnea, were rankea 
among ihe nobility X, Keating quotes the rhimes 
of an old Hibernian bard, from which we learn 
that Fergus, his grandfather,, wag a Prince re- 
nowned in war *, Some have confounded that 
Prince with Fergus MacErc, the fuppofed founder 
of the Scottifti monarchy : but the Irifli manu* 
Scripts to whiph Ulhern appeals, inform us, that 
the Fergus from whom Columba derived his 
defcent, W'43 the ion of that celebrated hero, Conal 
Gulbifij and the grandfon of that famous Hiber-r 
nian monarch, Neil of the nine hoitages. 

Mr. O Connor ailerts, that Columba reje<fled the 
imperial crown of Ireland. We know, indeed, 
that fome Princes have preferred the monkifli cowl 
to the regal diadem. We read of feveral Kings 
who abdicated their thrones and received the ton- 
fure. England has furnilhed us with two of that 
charafter, and Scotland with a third : but* we 

mmm0m^^^^mmmm^mmmmmm,m 11 I ■■■III — ^Mnn—i ^— IP— ^pi^pMi,^ 

% San^s Columba ex Qobiiibus fuit orlondus genitalihus 
patrem habuic Feidllm^d, filiiuii Fergus, matrexn Orthoeam no* 
Q)ine. 

* Gen. Hift. of Ireland, part ii. p, 3^. 

f Al>t. p. 360. 
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pannot feadily believe that Columba either had ^ 
czovftk in his offer, or had the (ame excreme ccm-r 
tempt for the hi^eft pitch of human grandeur. 

Many difTerent Irifli writers relate tliat Q>luni to 
was dedicated Very early to the ftudy and fervke 
pf Divinity: and nothing is more probable ibaa 
that he mortified his appetites by a fevere courfe 
df al^inence. Aiifteritiesc^ every kindv and ma- 
derations particularly were the cardinal virtues c^ 
fhofe fuperilitious ages Our faint is iatd to have 
pyeradt^ the part ^ a religious lelf-tormentcr to 
fiich a degree that his body was emaciattfi away 
kito a hiq^UQ Skeleton. This Ilory however can- 
not be reconciled to probability. Columba under* 
went many fati^es, and ibfiie give actounts of his 
extraordinary vigour auid bealthinefs of cpnflitution. 
jfin old Bard quoted by luting, aifuires us *■ that 
wi:»le C^pliittiba was celebrating the myfterieS) or 
finging pfalms^ hi3 voice might be heard at the 
4iftance of a mile and a half, wbkh is a kind of 
|>roof that he was not fy ill fed as is generally fup- 
poftd. 

It is unjverfaDy agreed that tht^ faint em^oyed 
ibt sr^teft part of his life in i^tjvating the devout 
faculties of the (bul. He certainly wad poflefied 
with the moft ardent and uncc^ned 2ea) for 
religiba His unwearied and fucceij^l labours in 
propag^tihff the gofpei among the Iri(b, Scots^ 
^£ts, ana Britons, i|£ford a convincing pnDof 
pf the enthtifiafm, if npt pf the iln^rity of h^s 
mind. 

Ti^E"^ who commonly pafs under the amiable 
i^aiqe of goo^ natiired men, are /eldom founfl qua^ 
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lified for the eKecucion of arduous undertakings. 
That pertinacity which is necefiary to compleat 
difficult defigns, is often the fruit of aa.irafcibte 
and choleric difpofition of the mind. Hence it 
^ may be inferred that Columba's-paffionswere keew 
and vroknt^ thovigh pdfhaps ]fiot £3 pecoiiarly vin- 
dictive and hot, a€ bards and aiinatills have re* 
prefented. 

Keating rektes, on the faith of Irtfh manu^ 
fcripts, that Columba, to gratify his private re- 
venge, frequently embroilea the whole kingdom 
of Ireland. His rage produced three, long civil 
wars, fo often and fo fiaccefsfolly did the ira&ible 
faint blow the trunapct of (edition. If it be true 
that the fir ft of the& wars was occaiioned by the 
refentment of Coluitlba, for lofing a copy of the 
New Teftament, which he claimed,' and which 
the Irifb monarch a<^udged to another iaint, the 
old tutelar demi-god of our country was certainly 
a moft unreafonabte man. 

Th£ fecerKl ^ai' was founded on fame kind of 
affront which Coiumba had received from a pro« 
vincial King ; and the third was qarriqd on at his 
inftigation, without any tolerable pretext at aii^ 
U thefe ftories are authentic, the heathen may in« 
deed a(k, can fncb vhknt ttanfp^rts ofpaffion dwell 
in cehftial minds* f But it cannot well be fiippof- 
ed that any confiderable number of the iriih, \sts^' 
evtr monk ridden, would have fought battlpa in, 
compliance wkh the huniour of a man i^ impo- 
tently wrathful : much Icis can we believe that 
heaven interpofed, on all thefe diSerent occafions^ 
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in his favour. Yet thofe very authors on whpfc 
teftimony the truth of die whole ftory reds, vr'xW 
have it that compleat vidories were granted by the 
God of Batiks to Golumba, in confequence of his 
prayers. Gqlumba is faid to have been ^t laft 
made fenfible of his guilt by a holy perfpn called 
Molaife. Thijs man of God obiigej;} the finper to 
abandon his native country^ by way of penance, 
lie enjoined hini likewife, un^er the higheit pe- 
nalties^ never more tp caft h}s eygs pnlrifti ground. 
The felf-conc^emned criminal pbeycc^ the fpi ritual 
father with a filial fubmiilion ; and (6 feligicufly 
obfequiou^ was he to the di(cip}inarian*s commands^ 
that he covered hi? eyes with a veil while he ftay- 
ed in the ifland. Kfpating fupports thi^ ts^le with 
the authority of ^ canoniized bard. 
' Bedb gives the following relation pf the faint's 
arrival in' Britain, and of his roiniftry ^mpng the 
I^ids. J* In the year of Ghrift fiye huncired and 
ixty five, while Juftin the Leffej" held the reins of 
the Roman empire^ Colun^ba, a preibyter and 
abbot', whom his njanneirs haye rendered dei^rved- 
iy fariious, came from Ireland into Britain, His 
defign in coming thither, was to preach the wor4 
of God in the provinces of the ISJortherii Pi<3:s, the 
Southern people pf that denomination having been 
converted to the faith by Niniai), a long time be-r 
foit that period. He arrived in Britain wjiile Brur 
dius, a very powerful prince rejgned oyer die Pid$ 
and the jpowcr of the holy man's dp<5trine,'anfi the in: 
fluence of his example, convertecj that ^lation to 
thefaitht. 

Adamnan calls this Pjftilh King Brade^s, and 
informs us, that he ordered the gates of his palace 

t ^ed. Hil^. Ecclef lib. {ii. c^p. 4. 
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to be thut againft thie apoftle. But Columba, if 
we take Adamnan*s word for it, removed this ob- 
ftmftion without any. difficuhy. Thefignofthe 
cfofs, and fome other efficacious ceremonies^ made 
the padage foon open to the laint. The King, up- 
on feeing this miracle, received him oourtieoully, and 
heard his advices with a refpeftful :attention. It 
is true, (bme of his favourites confpired with the 
minifters of the old fuperftttion in oppoiing the 
new teaicherp ; but the itian of God, fays the. wri^ 
ter of his life, pveicame all oppofition : and by 
the help of fon[>e i)gnal miracles, which gave an 
irrefiilible fan^ion to his dodrine, finiihed at laft 
ihe gtjeat work he bad undertaken. 

Soon after Columba's arrival in Britain, he fet- 
lied ayt Ipna, and four.ded the icelcbrated abbey of 
that plaq?. 

, Beifore Cplumba ha4 fixed the feat of his little, 
fpiritual empire at lona, his^charai^er had rifea 
to a great height. The fanO:ity of bis manners, 
the mighty power pf his eloquence, the ipirit of 
^hat dodrind which he preached, the warmth and 
adivjty pf hin ?ea!, together with the benevolence 
of hi9 intentions, ha4 fiscpmmended him ftrongly 
tp the hightft attention and refpeit. 

Should qne cojkd^ all the miracles and ftrange 
tales (hat legends have vouched and tradition 
tranfmitted from age to age, with regard to this 
remarkable pcrfpn, he mi^ht very eafily compile 
a huge volume: But a judicious reader would 
think himfelf little indebted tp the compiler's in? 
duftry. 

One of thefe traditional fidlions, though (bme? 
^hat impious, is ludicrous. Oran^ from whom 
|he CfPmitery jn the ifland of lona was called 
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R^Hi-Oran^ was a fellow fbldier of Coluraba in 
the warfere of the gofpel. Columba, underftaoci-' 
ing in a fupernatural way, that the facfed build* 
logs he was about to ere£t in Ima, could never 
anfwer his purpofe, unleft feme peribn of oonfe- 
queoce undertook voluntarily to be buried aKve 
\ii the ground which was marked out for diofe 
ftrtiftures : Oran with great fpirit undertook this- 
dreadful talk. He was interred accordingly. At 
the end of three days the grave was opened befi^e 
a number qf fpe^ators. No (boner was the brave 
martyr's fiice uncovered, than he opened his moutfa 
and cried abud in the Galic language^ Death is na 
great affair^ bell is a mere Jeke. Columba, who 
affifted at the ceremony, was greatly (hodced at 
the dangerous heterodoxy of this doArine, and 
with great prefence of mind cried out, Earib om 
the head cf Orsn, and prevent bis pratling. Thus 
poor Oain was adhiaUy buried, for pretenduig to 
diicbfe die fecmts of the other work}. 

Our hiftorians are generally agreed that whole 
kingdoms paid Columba the utnioft deference, 
and were determined by bis advice in matters of 
high oonfequence. He became a councellor of 
ft ate to many different fovereigas, and * frequently 
decided the controverfies of contending powers. 
Aidai), King of Scots, upon receiving fome provo- 
cation fvcMn Brudiqs, the Pi£H(h King, declared 
war againfi him. The armi^es of the two monardis 
met near Dunkold^ and fought a battle which pro- 
duced a peat effiUfion of Chrfftian blood. After 
the adtion was over, Columba came to the field 
and interposed his good o^ces, but all in vain^ 
AidaA remained in/iexibie. The faint, fired with 
^ piqus indignation,^ reproved the Scottifii King 

very 
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very (tairpiy, ftn4 turned hjs back on him with 
great: wiath. Aidat^^ imfiMe of his error, caught 
the garment of the retiring faint, und ackiiowledg- 
Yx\% his raftindk, begged to know of him how the 
injury done pcHild beeanpiated. Columb^ replied 
haftily, that the lofsfuftstmed w^s irreparable. Tht« 
drew tears from the penitent monarch. Columba 
was (bfcned, wept bitterly, and a^per.he had been 
filent for fome time, advif^d Aidan to a peace. 
The Kingcompliedi Brudios acqujecfed inthepro^ 
pofals made^ and a pacificatioa immedtately 
cnfued. 

In Cohii&ba*s time, the beredit^ry^ indefeafible 
right of K^ings wag a do^rH^e hardly k^^own in 
ally part of Bricax|i or Ireland, in Scotland, th^ 
fuccefSon of tile tioeal heir foldpm took place; 
till Kenxitfth the TbiKl foUnd means ta eftabKffi 
it by law. Cotumba was- a perfon of the gceateft 
influence m tiK)re difpi^te^ which generally enftied 
on the throne'a becoming vacant. This will ap^ 
pear from the following itery. 

OABfiRA^Y King of Scot^ had left two fbns, 
Aidan and logenaniia. Cokimba had con(;eived a 
pecuif ar affb&ioa for the tarter, and thou^ the 
younger brother, inctined ftrongly to procure the 
ciown for him. But a very ftrange adventti«e 
difconcerted bis int^ttiofi^, Adamnan refeites it 
tliuB. ^* While the lioly ma^ was In the iflaRd 
JCimbria ^, he fell oa a cei tain night mvb a fuper^^ 
natural dream, and faw an angel of the tjonA 
fiolding^ fp bis hand a tranij^ent book which eon? 
taineddiiedtioina for the ordination of Kings f. The 
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angel prefented the book to him ; upon perufing 
it, he Ibund himfelf comnianded to ordain Aidan 
King. But his attachment to the younger brother 
made him decline the office. Upon this the an- 
gel (tretched forth his hand and gave him a ftroke 
pn the cheek, which made an impreflion that re- 
mained perfefkly vifible during his life. Cblum- 
ba was then ordered in a very threatning manner, 
and under the penalty of a much heavier piini(h« 
ment, to comply imipediately with the pleafure 
of Almighty God. He had the feme vifion, few 
the fame book, and received the (ame orders, three 
nights fycceilively. At laft the obftinate faint 
obeyed, and went to the ifland of lona, where he 
found Aidan, and laying his hand on his head, he 
ordatne4 him King *." It may bt inferred from 
this marvellous ftqry, that Columba xvas a peribn 
of great fway in flate as well as religious affairs ; 
and that he was a^tfui enough to make the pro^ 
per ufe of the influence his fan^ity gave him zr. 
mong a fuperflitious people, 

H s was fV^uently confulted in the perplexities 
pf Government not only at home but abroad. 
His authority had particular weight in his native 
country. Aodb or Hugh, one of the Irifli mo- 
narchs, fummoned his Princes, nobility, and dig-t 
niSed ecclefiaftics, to n\ee| in parliament at 'Drmrh 
^eat. The principal realbn which induced him to 
call this great council proceeded • from a very cUr 
rious caufe. 

. The InOi nation had been for fomettmemoft 
grievoufly opprefled by a numerous rabble of 
Bards, a race of men, idle, avaricious, and in- 
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fupportibly petulant. One of the many ample 
l^rivileges which thefc formidable fatyrifts had ac- 
quired, was, an indifputable right to any bcon 
they were plet^ed to alk. This high pre- 
rogative joined to the advantage of a facred cha- 
racter, made the Bards fb intolerably audacious, 
that in King ^(?rfi&'s, time they had the infolence to 
demand the mod valuable jewel belonging to the 
crown. The jewel thefe mifcreantfc fought^ was 
the golden bodkin which fattened their /bvereign's 
royal robes under his neck. An outrage fo pro- 
voking incenfed Hugh or Aodh to. fuch a degree, 
that he formed a defign of expelling the whole or- 
der out of the ifland : but as the authority of 

it 

Irifli Kings was circumfcribed within narrow 
bounds, he was under the neceffity of calling the 
reprefentati ves of the nation together, and of hav- 
ing Columba's a/Icnt before his will could have the 
force of a law. 

CoLUMfiA, at the edfneft requeft of the King 
and the Irifli nation, repaired to Dromceat. His 
retinue confided of twenty bilhops^ forty priefts, 
fifty deacons, thirty (ludents in divinity, and if 
we believe Keating, he was accompanied by Aidan 
King of Scotland. The faint was received by the 
aflembly with fingular refpeft : but fome of the 
Scottil^l clergy^ by whom he wae accompanied, 
were treated with contempt and infolence. Co- 
lumbahad afnpic revenge of thofe who infulted his 
clergy, and we afe firmly allured that the hand of 
God was vifible in the puniftiment inflided on 
the ofienders. Struck by a judgment fo fignal, 
the King accommodated the affair of the Bards 
according to Columba's pleafure. 
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TuBR& is no nccefiicy for entering intc^ any cte- 
Uil of the particulars of this faint's life^ as they 
are related at iarge^ diough ineorredtjy, by bis bio- 
grapher. Upon the whuie, we ftiay aJiow that 
Colomha, notwithdandiiig of hi$ faults,- ^^^as a 
man of refpetlibie taiems, and could ufe well 
the alceadancy >i/Mcji his religioua re^iatioa gaye 
him 0¥€r a fuperftitious age. 

Tm B boundleis influence he had over two fiic- 
ceffiye Princes m^Iio fiHed the throne of Scotland ; 
the friend/hip be had contradled With ^ing ttodo- 
ric of Cumberland ; the afcehdtnt he had over 
the great Pi(^i(h IV4bnarch luui his whole fofc^e^^ 
together with the (h^rei he topk occafionally in tiie 
adrainiftration of public affiurs in Ireland, ieem tof 
fumi£h convincing proofs of his genius, fpririt and 
addrefs. He was born d man of hi|^ quality, 
and ciofely allied td Princes but preferred the ap- 
parent humility of a religious life to the higbeit 
iecuiar honours. Whether this aufteriiy ^astbe 
eflcA of a defare of power, iinder a fan6lity of 
character, or from real eiHihtii^alint is ik>w difficult 
to (ay, though very poiTibly i^ arofe from both. 

MaKy learned authors have told us po&tivdyf 
Uiat Columba wore th^ epifcopal mitre • but he 
was no more than # Preftyter. Had he been fond 
of a fupenor rank in the hierarchy^ he mi^t have 
^very eafily gratified bis amhitioB : hut ibough he 
was confined within the more natf ow lii^its of tb^ 
{Miefty ofice, his audiority extended much farther 
than that of the mod: estaked dignitaries of his 
time. 

CoLVMBA is faid to have been a poet and hi- 
ftorian. That h^e pofleflfed a tatent for rbiroe, and 
exerdfed it frequently, is very agreeable to the 
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reported nrength and vivacity of his imagination, 
the prevailing humour of the time, and that friend- 
ly partiality which the Scottifh and Iri(h bards 
have entertained for his memory. 

We are informed by Mr» Lhoyd *, that there 
is ilill in the Bodleian library at Oxford an Irifli 
manufcript, intituled. The works of Columbcille, 
in verfe, containing ibme account of the author's 
life, together with his prophecies and exhortations 
to Princes. 

The fame induftrious writer obferves, that there 
is in the library of Trinity College at Dublin, fomc 
other moil curious and wonderfully. ancient manu- 
fcript, containing the four gofpels, and a variety 
of other matters. The manufcript is called. The 
Book of Columb-cille, and thought to have been 
written by Columba's own hand.— J%r««, King 
of Irekflid, ordered a very coftly cover to be gi- 
ven this book. On a filver crofs, which makes 
a part of that covers is ftill to be fcen an Irifla in- 
fcription, of which the literal meaning is, The 
prayer and bleffing of Columb-cille to Flann, the 
fon of Mailjbeachnail^ King of Ireland, who made 
this cover : and fliould the manufcript be of no 
greater antiquity than the reign bf that Prince, it 
muft be about nine hundred years old t. This 
ftqry, however, carries with it a great degree of 
improbability— and it is more than probable that 
this book of Columb-cille arofe from the pious fraud 
oT a much later age. 
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* Catalog, of Irifl) Manufcripts. 

* Lhoyd*8 Archsol' p* 43a. 



THE END. 
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